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PREFACE. 



To furnish the Public with a cheap History 
of America, from its discoverj% to its present state 
of civilization apd iniportance, is an undertaking 
of such gejieral utility, that the attempt, if it even 
fell short of complete execution, has a claim to a 
considerable share of indulgence. This is more 
especially the case, when the wTiter has to follow 
an histOTkn of such great and just celebrity as Dk . 
Ro B E k T s o n:, in at least one half of the work . 

To compose siich an Historical epitome as is 
desirable, from scattered materials, * ira difHcnlty 
of such magnitude, as wholly to discourage the 
attempt ;' and to' abridge the pages of so great an 
original, where there is nothing superfluous, no- 
thing the reader would wish omitted, is a design, 
which to niany will seeni to border on temerity. 
But this abridgement has been preferred, as it 
is attended with the feast chance of disappoint- 
ment ; and to boiTow is not dishonourable, when 
the obligation is candidly acknowledg-ed. 

In what relates to South America, Dr. Ro- 
bertson's History has, therefore, been implicit- 
ly followed. His arrangement of the subject, his 
chronological order, ' and his very style ha^^e been 
adopted, as the best that can be chosen. To con- 
dense his details^, to introduce onh* the most pro- 
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minent and characteristic events, lias been tfie 
principal effort, and invariabje purpose of the Epi- 
tomizer : endeavouring as he progressed, to pre- 
serve unb«-oken the connection and continuity of 
events ^ and in the whole, to present the reader 
with a brief, but interesting view^ of one of the- 
most important aeras in the annals of the World* 

So far the writer travelled with pleasm-e : but^ 
in tracing the subsequent part, Ac history of 
North America, he 1ms cause to regret, with all 
his contemporaries, the absence of so pleasing and 
faithful a guide.... being obliged to<x>llect materi- 
als from different sources, none of wliich are com- 
plete, of all the British settiements in North Ame- 
rica, from their first landing to their final separa- 
tion from the parent state. 

The settlement of these colonies being made 
at diflferent periods, with charters of incorporation 
extremely variant, and with governments as dis- 
tinct as their geo^aphical boundaries, rendered a 
history of the^ritish empire in An^rica, extreme- 
ly complex and difficult.^ From this heterogene- 
ous masSy however, the writer has endeavoured^ 
with considerable labour, to educe a summary of 
those events that paved the way to the American 
Revolution ; and which will constitute the intro- 
duction to the future histories of the Unitei> 
States. 

In that portion of the work wluch succeeds 
the confederation of the colonies, and the conse* 
quent declaration of Independence, we set our feet 
on sure ^ound : we revive events that happened 
in our own memory ; and of which there are faith- 
ful records within the reach of most of our readers. 
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In treating on this part of the subject, it is not a 
very easy task, wholly to avoid that collision of 
opinions which is inseparable from free govern- 
ments, and which constitutes so great a part in 
the annals of United America* This, however 
difficult, the writer has endeavoured to avoid, con- 
fining himself, as much as possU>le, to a historj' of 
facts, and to those only that are of a national con- 
cern. His principal object has been to present bis 
readers Math a comprehensive view of the whofc,- 
without any respect to the politics of a single stafe 
or party ; and to excite, if possible, a zeal for >thc 
goieral welfere and honour of our common coun- 
try...,How fer he has succeeded in this, as well 
2^ other parts of the work, must be left to the can- 
^d reader ; to whom it is now very respectfully 
sobmittedU^ 
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HISTORY OF AMERICA, 



THE discovery of America has led to events unrivalled 
in modern history, and we cannot sufficiently admire that 
steady unconquerable resolution, that amazing force ot* 
mind which carried the first bold discoverer throu|;h all 
opposition, and over Innumerable obstacles, to the ultimate 
end of his grand design. The intelligent reader will be 
agreeably entertained m following this skilful navigator, 
through unknown seas, in search of a New World : every 
little incident duiing the voyage win appear of sufficient 
^ magnitude to fix th« attention, and excite a strong sympathy 
with the adventurous chief, in all the vaibus turns of hu 
fortune. 

This first volume will contain what Doctor Robertson 
calls the most splendid portion of the American story : he 
is undoubtedly right as far as it respects South America, 
and it is so detached, as to form a perfect whole by itself. 
Most of the prominent facts are a faithful transcript from 
that accurate and elegant historian. According to his Note, 
No. XI. Christopher Columbus was bom, A. D. 1447 : the 
place of his birth is not ascertained, but it appears he was 
a subject of the Republic of Genoa, and was allured into 
the service of the Porti^uese by the feme of their discove- 
ries ; he was descended from an honourable family, though 
reduced to indigence by various misfortunes. 

Columbus discovered, in his early youth, a str5ng pro- 
pensity and talents for a sea-faring life : this propensity his 
parents encouraged by the education they gave him ; after 
acquiring some knowledge of the Latin tongue, the only lan- 
guage in which science was taught at that time, he was in- 
structed in geometry, cosmography, astronomy, and the art 
of drawing. To these he applied with such unremitted 
ardour, as they were so intimately connected with naviga- 
tion, his favourite object, that he advanced with rapid pro* 
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ficiency in the stinly of them. Thus qualified, he went to 
sea at the age of fourteen, and began his career on that 
elenient, which conducted him to so much glor]^. His 
early vpyages were to those ports in the Mediterranean 
which his countrymen, the Genoese, frequented. This 
'being too narrow a sphere for his active mind, he m^e 
an excursion to the northern seas, and visited the coast of 
Iceland ; he proceeded beyi[jpd that island, (the Thi^e of 
the ancients) and advanced several degrees within the |)olar 
circle. 

This voyage enlarged his knowledge in naval affairs 
more than it improved his fortune ; afterwards he entered 
into the senice of a famous sea captain of his own name 
and family. This man commanded a small squadron, fitted 
out at his o^vn expense, and by cruising against the Maho- 
metans and the Venetians,, the rivals of his country in trade, 
had acquired both wealth and reputation. Columbus con^ 
tinued in the service of this captain for several years, dis- 
tinguished both for his courage and experience as a sailor : 
at length, in an obstinate engagement off the coast of Por- 
tugal, with some Venetian caravals, returning richly laden 
from the Low^ Countries, ^e vessel on board of which he 
was, took fire, together with one ojf the epemy's ships, to 
which it was fast grappled. 

In this dreadful extremity his intrepidity and presence 
of mind did not forsake him ; for, throwing himself into 
the sea, and laying hold of a floating oar, by his own dex* 
terity in swimming, he reached the shore, though above 
two leagues distant. Thus was a life saved, reserved fop 
great undertakings. 

When he had recovered sufficient strength, he repaired 
to Lisbon, where many |0f his countrymen resided, • who 
warmly solicited him to stay in that kingdom, where his 
naval skill and experience could not fail of procuring him' 
that reward, which his merit entitled him to. Columbus' 
listened with a fevourable ear to the advice of his friends : 
married a Portuguese lady, and fix<^d his residence at Lis-, 
bon. By this alliance, the spheji|^ his naval knowledge i 
was enlarged. His wife was a-otiughter of Bartholomew 
J*erestrello, one of the captair^ employed by prince Henry, 
and who, under his protection had discovered and planted 
the islands of Porto Santo and Madeira. 

Columbus from the journals and charts of this cxpe-J 
lenced navigator, learned the course which the P<>rtu- 
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gtieSe had- Iteld in making their discoveries. The study of 
fiiesp gratiiied and inflamed his favourite passion ; and, 
while he contemplated the maps and read the descnptions 
of the new countries which PerestreUo had seen, his im- 
patience to visit them became irrej^stible. In order to in- 
ddge it, he mtade a voyage to Madeira, arid continued 
durmg several yeai*s to tr^de with that island, with the 
Canaries, the Azores, the settlements in Guinea, and all 
the other places which the Portuguese had discovered on 
the continent of Africa. 

He was now become One of the most skilful navigators 
in Europe ; but his ambition aimed at something more. 
The mind of Columbus, naturally inquisitive and capable 
of deep reflection, was often employed in revolving the 
principles' upon wlueh the Port^iguese had founded Jtheir 
sehemes of discovery, and the mode in which they had 
carried them on. 

The great object in view, at that period, was to find out 
a passage by sea |o the East Indies. From the time that 
the Portuguese doubled Cape de Verd, this was a point 
they were anxiously solicitous to attain ; in comparison 
ndth it, all discoveries in Africa appeared inccmsiderable. 
But how intent soever the Portuguese were upon discover- 
ing a new route to Ifcose desirable regions, tiiey searched 
for it only by steering towards the south, in hopes of arriv- 
ing at India, by turning to the east, after they had sailed 
round the utmost extremity of Africa. Tills course, how- 
ever, was still unknown ; and if discovered, was*of such 
immense length, that a voyagefrora Euix)pe to India, must 
have appeared an undeitakinJN^xtremely ai^duous, and of 
yery uncertain issue. 

More than half a century had been employed in advanc- 
ing: from Cape Non to the Equator ; a much longer space , 
of lime might elapse before the je^rtfe'risive* navigation from 
that to India could be accomplished. These reflections 
upon the uncertainty, and the danger of the course which 
the Portuguese were pursuing, led Columbus to consider, 
whether a shoiter and more direct passage to the East 
Indies might not be found out. Afteu revolving long, and 
ittem^rely, every circumstance suggested by his superior 
^nowle<|ge in the theory, as well as practice of navigation, , 
after coixiparing the observations of modern pilots with the 
"oajectures of ancient autliors, heat last concluded, thai 
,i»y saiffatg directly towards the west, across the Atlantic 
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ocean, new countries, which probabljr formed a part of the 
vast continent of India, must infallibly be discovered. 

The spherical figure of the earth was known, and its 
magnitude ascertained with some degree of accuracy. From 
this it was evident, that the continents of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, formed but a .small portion of the terraqueous globe. 
It appeared likewise very probable that the continent on 
this side the globe, was balanced by a proportional quantity 
of land in the other hemisphere. These conclusions con- 
cerning another continent, drawn from the figure and struc- 
ture of the globe, were ccwifirmed by the observations and 
conjectures of modem navigators. 

A Portuguese pilot having stretched farther to the west 
than was usual at that time, took up a piece of timber arti- 
ficially carved floating upon the sea ; and as it was driven 
towards him by a westerly wind, he concluded that it came 
from some unknown land, situated in that quarter. Colum- 
bus's brother-in-law, also had found to the west of the Ma- 
deira isles, a piece of timber, fashioned in the same man- 
ner, and brought by the same wind ; and had seeft likewise 
canes of an enormous size floating upon the waves, which 
resembled those descriibed by Ptolemy, as productions 
peculiar to the East Indies. After a course of westerly 
winds, trees torn up with their roots, Were often driven upon 
the coasts of the Azores, and at one time the dead bodies 
of two men, with singular features, which resembled neiUier 
the inhabitants of Eurc^e, nor of Africa, were cast ashore 
there. . 

' To a mind capable of fcrming and executing great de- 
signs as that of Columbu^these observations and autho- 
rities operated in full force with his sanguine and enter- 
prizing temper ; speculation led immediately to action, 
fully satisfied himself with respect to the truth of his 
aystem, he was impatient to bring it to the test of experi- 
ment, and to set out on a voyage of discovery. 

The first step towainis this, was to secure the patronage 
of some of the considerable powers in Europe, capable of 
undertaking such ^, an enterprize. His affection for his 
native country, not extinguished by absence, he Aished 
should reap the fruits of his labours and invention. With 
this view, he laid his scheme before the senate irf fi^enoa, 
and offered to sail under the banners of the republic, in 
quest of the new regions he expected to discover. But 
""ohimbus had resided so many years, in foi^efgn part«* 
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that his countrymen were unacquainted with his abilities 
and character ; they therefore inconsiderately rejected 
his proposal, as the dream of a chimerical projector, and 
lost forever the opportunity of restoring their common- 
Wealth to its ancient splendour. 

Columbus was so little discouraged by the repulse whicU 
he had received, that instead of relinquishing his object, he^ 
pursued it with fresh ardour* 

He next made an overture to John II. king of Portugal, 
whom he considered as having the second claim to his 
service. Here every thing seemed to promise hitn a more 
favourable reception. He applied t6 a monarch of au 
cnterprisdng genius, no incompetent judge in naval affairs, 
and proud of patronizing every attempt to discover new 
countries. His subjects were the most experienced navi- 
gators in Europe, and the least apt to be intimidated either 
hy the novelty or boldness of any maritime expedi- 
tion. 

In Porttigal the skill of CoIUmbus in his profession, as 
-Well as his personal good qualities, were well known; 
accordingly the king listened to hitn in tlie most gracious 
ittanner, and referred the consideration of his plan to 
Diego Oitiz bishop of Ceuta, and two Jewish physicians, 
eminent cosmographers, whom he was accustomed to 
consult in matters of th!s kind. As he had in Genoa to 
combat with ignorance, in Lisbon prejudice, an enemy no 
less formidable opposed him ; the persons to whose deci- 
sion his project Was referred were the chief directors of 
the Portuguese navigation, and had advised to search for 
a passage to India by steenTig a^ coarse directly opposite 
to that which Columbus recommended, as shorter and 
more certain. They could not therefore, approve of hiah 
proposal, without submitting to the double mortification, 
of condemning their own theory, and of acknowledging hi» 
superior sagacity: 

After a fruitless and mortifying attendance, being teazed 
vnth captious questions, and starting innumerable objec- 
tions, with a view of betraying him into such a particiilaf^ 
eicplanation of his system, they deferred passing a final 
judgment with respect to it ; but secretly conspired to 
rtob him of the honour and advantages which he ejcpected 
&om the success of his scheme, advising the king ta^y*- 
patch a vessel secretly, in order to attempt the proposed 
ffiscovery, by following exactly the couisc which Coli*ralju» . 

b2 ; 
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seemed ta point out. The king, forgetting on this Occasioity 
the Sentiments becoming a monarch, meanly adopted this 
perfidious counsel. But the pilot chosen to execute 
Columbus's plan, ha4 neither the genius, nor the fortitude, 
of its author ; he returned, as might have been expected, 
without accomplishing any thing ; execrating the projject 
as equally extravagant and dangerous. 

Upon discovering this dishonourable action, he instant- 
ly quitted the kingdom, and landed in Spain, towards the 
close of the year 1484, when he determined to propose it ^ 
in persoa to Ferdinand and Isabella, who at that time go- 
verned the united kingdoms of Castile a|id Arragon. But 
as he had already experienced the uncertain issue of appli«- 
cations to kings, and ministers, he took the precaution of 
sending into England his brother Bartholomew to whom 
he had fully communicated his ideas ; in order that he 
might, at the same time, negociate with Henry VII. who« 
was reputed one of the most sagacious, as well as opulent^ 
princes in Europe^ Columbus entertained doubts and 
fears with respect to the reception of his proposals in the 
Spanish court. 

Spain was engaged at that juncture, in a dangerous wac 
with Granada, the last of the Mooiish kingdoms. The 
cautious and suspicious temper of Ferdinand was not con- 
genial with bold and uncommon designs. Isabella though 
more generous and enterprizing, was under the influence 
of her husband in all her actions* 

The Spaniards had hitherto- made no efforts to extend na- 
vigation beyond its ancient limits, and had beheld the ama^ 
zing progress of ^scovery among their neighbours the 
Portuguese, without makir^ one attempt to imitate or rii- 
val them. Under circumstances so unfavourable it was 
not likely Columbus could make a rapid progress with a 
nation naturally slaw and dilatoi'y in performing all its re?- 
solutions. 

His character, however, was well adapted to that of the 
people, whose confidence and pix>tection he solicited. He 
was grave, though courtly in his deportment ; circumspect 
in his words and actions; irreproachable in his morals j 
and exemplary in his attention to all the duties of religion. 
By these qualities he gained many private friends, and ac- 
quired such general esteem, that he was considered as «v. 
per&on to whose propositions serious attention wa&due. 
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Ferdinand and Isabella, though fully oceupkd by their 
operations against the Moors, paid so much regard to Co- 
lumbus as to refer the consideration of his plan to the 
queen's confessor, Ferduiand de Talavera. He consulted 
svich of his countrymen as were supposed best qualified to 
decide upon a subject of tlus nature : these pretended phi- 
losophers selected to judge in a matter of such nvoment, 
did not comprehend the first piindples, upon which Colum- 
bus founded his conjectures and hopes. Some of them, 
from mistaken notions, concerning the dimensions of the 
globe, contended that a voyage to those remote parts of the 
earth, which Columbus expected U> discover, could not be 
perfi>rmed in less than three years, others concluded he 
would find the Ocean to be of infinite extent, according to 
the opinion of some ancient philosophers ; or if he should 
persist in steering towards the west, beyond a certain point, 
that the convex figure of the globe would prevent his re- 
turn, smd that he must inevitably perish in the. vain atr 
tempt to open a communication between the two oppo- 
site hemispheres which nature had forever disjoined. 
Some contended it was presumptuous kv any person to 
suppose that he alone possessed knowledge superior to all 
the rest of mankind united ; that if there were really any 
such countries as Cofumbus pretended, they could not have 
remained so long ccmcealed, nor would the sagacity and 
wisdom of foriner ages have left the glory of this invention 
to an obscure Genoese pilots 

Columbus's patience was put to the severest trial in 
listening to thestj ignorant and malignant insinuations : 
after innumerable conferences, and wasting five years in 
fi-uitless endeavours to inform and satisfy tliem, Talavera 
at last made such an unfavourable report to Ferdinand 
aad Isabella, as induced them to acquaint Columbus, that 
until the war with the Moors should be brought to a final 
period, it was impossible for them to engage in any new 
and expensive enterprize* 

This declaration Colunabus considered as a total rejec- 
tion of his {MToposals. But happily for mankind superioiity 
of genius is. usually accompanied with an ardent enthu- 
siasm, which can neither be cooled by delays, nor damped 
by disappointment. The insolence of office may depress, 
but cannot extinguish it, as it soars above the littleness of 
Imman piide. 
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Columbus was of a sanguine temper, though he felt 
deeply the cruel blow given to his hopes, and retired imme-^ 
diately from a court where he had J?een long amused with 
vain expectations. His confidence in the justness of his 
own system: did not forsake him ; and his impatience U» 
demonstrate the truth of it became greater than ever. 

Having thus failed of success with sovereign states, he 
next applied to persons of inferior rank, and addressed the 
dukes of Medina, Sidonia, and Medina Celt, who, though 
subjects, were possessed of power and c^ulence sufficient 
for the enterprize which he projected. His proposals t© 
them were, however, fruitless ; they did not choose to- 
countenance a scheme which Ferdinand had rejected, even 
if they had ap)proved of the enterprize. They were afraid 
of alarming the jealousy, ds^ offending the pride of Ferdi-^ 
nand, by acting counter to* his judgment,^ Such a succes- 
-sion of disappointments excited the most painful sensations; 
and his distress was augmented by his not having received 
any accounts from his brother, whom he had sent to the 
court of England* In his voyage to that country Bartholo-- 
mew fell into the hands of pirates who stripped him of 
every thing, and detained him a prisoner several year«. 
At length he made his escape, and^ arrived in England^ 
but in such extreme indigence, that he was compelled ta* 
employ a considerable space of time in drawing and selling, 
maps, in order to obtain as mOch money as would enable 
him to purchase a decent dress, in which he might venture 
to appear at court. He then laid* before the king the pro- 
posals with which he had been entrusted by his brother ; 
and, notwithstanding Henry's excessive caution and parsi-- 
mony, which rendered him averse to new and expensive 
undertakings, he received the overtures of Columbus with 
more approbation, than any monarch to whom they had 
hitherto been presented. 

Columbus, in the meanwhile imacquainted with his bro- 
ther's fate, and all hopes of succeeding in Spain being va- 
nished, lie resolved to visit the court of England in person. 
He had already made' preparations for this purpose, and 
taken measures for the disposal of his children during his 
absence, when Juan Perez, the Prior of the monastery of 
Ribada near Palos, in which they had been educated, ear- 
nestly solicited him to defer his journey for a short time. 
Perez was a man of considerable kaming, axid of 9ome 
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credit tirUh qnten Isabella, to ifTliom he was persona!!? 
known. Warmly attached to Columbus, and prompted 
by curiosity or Mendship, he entered upon an accurat;^ 
^xaminatiorr of his systemt in conjunction with a physician 
who waft a good mathematician. 

This investigation satisfied them io thoroughly 'with 
rapect to the priociples upon which Columbus founded 
his opinion, that Perez fearing his country would lose the 
glory and benefit of so grand an enterprize, Tentured to 
write to Isabella, conjuring her to consider the matter over 
«gain, aiid with the attention it merited. 

Isabella was so hr moved by this representation, that she 
desired Perez to repair immediately to the village of Santa 
Fc, in which, on account of the siege of Granada, the court 
resided at that time, that she might confer with him upon 
this important and interesting subject. 

The first effect of their interview was a gracious invita- 
"^ott of Columbus back to court, accompanied with the pre- 
sent of a srtiall sum to equip him for the jourfley. As there 
was a near prospect tliat the war with the Moors would he 
speedily brought to an happy issue, by the reduction of 
Graiiada, which would leave the nation at liberty to engage 
in new undertakings ; this, as well as the mark of royal 
feVour with which Columbus had lately been honoured, en- 
couraged his friends to appear with greater confidence than 
formerly, in support of his scheme. 

Of these, Alonzo de Quintanilla, comptroller of thip finan- 
ces in Castile, and Luis de Santangq^l, receiver of the ec- 
clesiastical revenues in Arragon, whose zeal in promoting 
this great design, entitles their names to an honourable 
place in history ; these gentlemen introduced Columbus to 
many persons of high rank, and interested them warmly in 
his cause. Ferdinand's distrustful prudence could not be 
easily overcome, he considered the project as extravagant 
and chimerical ; and in order at once to destroy the efforts 
of his partizans, and render them ineffectual, he employed 
in the new negociation persons who had formerly pronounc- 
ed his scheme impracticable. 

To their astonishment Columbus appeared before thera 
with the same confident hopes of success as formerly, and 
insisted upon the same high recompence. He proposed 
that a small fleet should be fitted out, under his command, 
to attempt a discovery, and demanded to be appointed per- 
petual and hereditary admiral and viceroy- of all the seas 
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and lands he should discover^ and to have the tenth (^the 
profits arising from them, settled irrevocdjly upon him 
and his descendants. At the same time he offered to ad- 
vance the eighth part of the sum necessary, for accomplish- 
ing the design, on condition of his enjoying a propoilional 
share of benefit fi'om the adventure. If the enterprize 
should totally miscarry, he made no stipulation for any re» 
ward or emolument whatever. 

Instead of viewing this last proposition as the clearest 
evidence of hi^ fyll persuasion, with respect to the truth of 
his own system, or being struck with admiration with that 
magnanimity which after so mtmy delays and repulses, 
would stoop to nottiing inferior to it^ original claims, tlic 
persons with whom Columbus treated, meanly dejected to 
the expense of the expedition, and the value'of the reward 
which he demanded. 

The expense they affirmed would be too great for Spain, 
in the present exhausted state of its finances. They con»- 
tended the honours and emoluments claimed by Columbus, 
were exorbitant, even if he should perform the utmost of 
wltat he had proposed ; and that if the expedition shoukK, 
prove abortive, such vast concessions to an adventurer would 
be deemed inconsiderate and ridiculous. 

These cautious objections were so consonant with the, 
natural disposition of Ferdinand, that he cordially approv- 
ed of them, and Isabella discouraged, declined giving any 
coimtenance to Columbus, and abruptly broke off the con- 
ference. 

The mind of Columbus firm as it was, could hardly supi- 
port the shock of such an unforeseen reverse. He withdrew 
in deep anguish from court, with an intention of prosecuting 
his voyage to England, as his last resource. 

About that time Granada surrendered, acd Ferdinand 
and Isabella, in triumphal pomp, took possession of a city, 
the reduction of which rendered them masters of all tlie 
provinces extending from the bottom of Pyrenees to the 
frontiei-s of Portugal. Quintanilla and Santangel taking 
advantage of this favourable event, made one more effort 
in behalf of their friend. They addressed themselves to 
Isabella* and after expressing their surprize that she whe 
had always been the liberal- patroness of generous under- 
takings, should hesitate so long to countenance the most 
splendid scheme that had ever been proposed to any rrlb- 
h I they represented to her, that Columbus was a uiau 
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^ sound understanding, and Virtuous character, well quali- 
fied by his experience in nstvigation, as well as his know- 
ledge of geometry, to form just ideas with respect to the 
structure of the globe, and fiie situation of its various re- 
gkffis ; and that by offering to risk his own life and for- 
tune in the execution of his scheme, they gave the most 
satifying evidence both of his integrity and hope of suc- 
cess ; that the sum requisite for equipping such an arma- 
ment was inconsiderable, and the advantages that might 
accrue from his undertaking, were immense ; that he 
demanded no recompence for his invention and labour, 
but what was to arise from the countries which he should 
discover; that as it was worthy of her magnanimity, to 
make this noble attempt to extend the sphere of human 
knowledge, and to open an intercourse with regions hither- 
to unknown ; that Columbus was on his way to foreign 
countries, where so|ne prince would close with his propo- 
sals, and Spain wQuld forever bewail the fatal timicUty 
which had excluded her from the glory and advantages that 
she had once in her power to have enjoyed. 

These powerful arguments, urged by persons of such 
authority, and at a juncture so well chosen, had the desired 
effect. Isabella's doubts and fears were all dispelled ; she 
ordered Columbus instantly to be recalled, declared her 
resolution of employing hhn on his own terms, and regret- 
ting the low state of her finances, generously offered to 
pledge her own jewels in order to raise as much money as 
would be wanted for making the necessary preparations 
for the voyage. Santangel transported with gratitude kiss- 
ed the queen's hand, and rather than she should have re- 
course to such a mortifying expedient for procuring money, 
engaged to advance immecSately the sum that was requi- 
site. 

Columbus,' ignorant of this change in his favour, had 
proceeded some leagues on his journey, when the messen- 
ger overtook him. Upon receiving the account so flatter- 
ing to his hopes, he returned directly to Santa F^, not 
without some diffidence mingling with his joy. But the 
cordial reception which he met with from Isabella, to- 
gether with the near prospect of setting out upon that 
voyage which had so long engrossed his thoughts and 
imhes, soon effaced the remembrance of past sufferings, 
during eight years tedious solicitation and anxious sus- 
pense* 
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^ The negodatfan now weat on with facility and dispatch^ 
?ind a treaty with ,Columbua was signed on tlie seventeenth 
of Apri}, 1 49?. The chief articles of it were : 

1. Ferdinand ai)d Isabella, as soyerpigns of the Oceao,* 
constitute!! Columbus their high Admir^ in aU the seas, 
islands, and continei^ts, whiph should be discovered ))y his 
industry ; and stipulated, that he, and his heii^ forever, 
should ei>joy this office , with the same pOAi^ers and prero- 
gatives which belonged to the high Admiral of Castile, 
within the limits of his jurisdiction. 

2. They appointed Columbus their viceroy; in all the 
islands and continents, hp shquld discover j but* if for the 
better adm^ntistration of affairs, it should hereafter be neces- 
sary to establish ^ separate governor in any of tfeose coun- 
tries, they authorized Columbus to name three persons, of 
whom they would choose ope for that office ; and the dig- 
nity of viceroy, with all its imn|uniUes, w^ likewise to be 
hereditaiy in the family of Colupabus. 

3. They granted to Columbus, and his heirs forever, the 
tenth of the free profits accruing from the production* and 
commerce of the countries which he should discover. 

4. They declared, that if any controversy or law-^suit, 
shall arise with respect to any mercantile transaction, m 
the countries which should be discovered, it should be de- 
termined by the sole authority of Columbus, or of judges 
to be appointed by him. 

5. They permitted Columbus tp advance one-eighth part 
of what should be expei^ided in preps^ring for the expedi- 
tion, and in carry ii|g on commerce with the countries 
which he should discover ; and entiUed him in return to aa 
eighth part of the pi*bfit. . 

Notwithstanding the nanie of Ferdinand appears con- 
joined with that of Isabella in this' transaction, his distrust 
of Columbus was so violent, that he refused to take any 
part in the enterprize, as king of Arragon. As the whole 
expense of tjie expedition, excepting the part Columbus 
was to furnish, was defrayed by the crown of Castile, 
Isabella reserved for her subjects of that kingdom, an ex- 
clusive right to all the benefits which might redound froiix 
its success. 

When the treaty was signed, Isabella endeavoured to 
make some reparation to Columbus for the ,time he had 
lost in fruitless soliciutipn, by lier attention and activity in 
forwarding the preparations. 
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By the twelfth of May, all that depended on her was ad- 
justed ; and Columbus waited on tiie king and queen, iu 
order to receive their final instructions. Every thing res- 
pectmg the destination and conduct of the voyage was com- 
mitted entirely to his wisdom and prudence. But tliat they 
might avoid giving any just cause of offence to the king of 
Portugal, they strictly enjoined him not to approach near 
to the Portuguese settlements on the coast of Guinea ; nor 
in any of the other countries, to which they claimed right 
as discoverers. 

The ships of which Columbus was to take the command 
were ordered by Isabella to be fitted out in the port of 
Palos, a smaH maritime town in the province of Andalusia. 
The prior, Juan Perez, to whom Columbus had been so 
greatly indebted, resided in the neighbourhood of this 
p]ace ; he by the influence of that good ecclesiastic, as well 
as by his own connexion with the inhabitants, not oitiy 
raised among them what he wanted of the sum tliat he 
was bound by treaty to advance, but engaged several of 
them to accompany him in the voyage. The chief of these 
associates were three brothers of the name of Pinzon, of 
considerable wealth, and of great experience in naval af- 
fairs, who were willing to hazard their lives and fortunes 
in the enterprize. 

But, notwithstanding all the endeavours and efforts of 
Isabella and Columbus, the armament was not suitable to 
the dignity of tlie nation by which it was equipped, or to 
the importance of the service for which it was destined. 
It consisted of three vessels only : the largest, a ship of no 
<ionsiderabIe burden, was commanded by Columbus," as 
admiral, who gave it the name of Santa Maria, out of re- 
spect for the blessed virgin, whom he honoured with sin- 
gular devotion. Of the second, called La Pinta, Mflrtin 
Alonzo Pinzon was captain, and his brother Francis, pilot. 
The third, named La Nigna, was under the command of 
Vincent Yanez Pinzon : these two were hardly superior in 
burden and force to large boats. This squi^dron it it merits 
the name, was victualled for twelve months, and had on 
board ninety men, mostly sailors, together vnth a few ad- 
venturers, who followed the fortune of Columbus, and some 
gentlemen of Isabella's court, whom she appointed to ac- 
company him. Though the expense of the undertaking 
was one ofthe circumstances that chiefly alarmed the court 
of Spain, and retarded so long the ne^uations with Co- 
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lumbus, the sum emplo^redin fitting out.this squadron 4ii 
not exceed four thousand pounds. 

The art of ship building in the fifteenth century was^x- 
Iretneljr rude, and tlie bulk and construction of vessels 
were accommodated to the short and easy voyages along^ 
the coast, ^hkch they were accustomed to perform. It is 
a proof of the genius and courage of Columbus, that he 
ventured with a fleet so unfit for a distant navigation, to 
explore unknown seas, where he had no chart to guide 
him, no knowledge of the tides and currents, and no ex- 
perience of the dangers to which, in all probability, he 
would be exposed. His eagerness to accomplish his grecifc 
design made him overlook every danger and difiiculty.. Hfe 
pushed forward the preparations with such ardour, and 
was so well seconded by Isabella, that every thing was soon 
in readiness for the voy,age. 

But as Columbus was deeply impressed with a sense 
of the siiperifitendance of divine providence, over the 
affairs. of this life, he would not set out upon his expedi* 
tion without publicly imploring th^ protection of heaven. 
With tlus view, he, together with ail tlie persoi^ under 
his command, marched ip solemn proces^on to the mo-^ 
nastery of Rabida. After confessing their sins, and ob- 
taining absolution, they received the sacrament from the 
hands of the Prior, who joined his prayers to theirs for 
the 9ucaess of s^ enterprize which he had so zealously 
patronize:^^ 

Next morning, being the third day of August, in th^ 
year of our Lord vl492, the fleet sailed a little before sui) 
rise. A vast crowd of spectators assenxbled on the shore^ 
9X^ sent up their supplications to heaven for the prosper* 
ous issue of th^ voyage, which they rather hoped thaa 
expected. 

Columbus steered for the Canary ishffids, and anived 
there without an occurrence worth remarking or thaj 
would have been ta|^en notice of on any other occasion^ I 
But in this expedition every thing claimed attention. The 
jrudder of La Pinta broke loose, the day after they left the 
harbour ; t^e crew, supe;*s.titious and unskilfiil, conside^r^ 
this aa .a bad omen. In this short run, the ships were 
found i^o^a^azy, as to be very unfit for a navigation which I 
wa^ expected to beJong and dangerous. Columbus repair* i 
ed them the best in his power ; and, after taking in a sup* 
^ly of fresh proYisi<Hi?f> at Gomer^> be tQok his departure | 
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i^n the sixth day of Scptemher^ He immediately left the 
tisual traet of navigation, holding his course due west, 
and stretched into \mfrequented seas. The calmness of the 
weather prevented them from makfaig much progress the 
§rst day j but oa the second, he lost sight of land. The 
Bailors dejected and dismayed at the boldness of the under* 
taking, beat their breasts, and shed tears, as if they were 
never again to see the land. Columbus, confident of suc- 
cess, comforted them with assurances of a happy issue of 
the voyage, and the prospect of vast wealth. 

This pufeilianiinous spirit of the crew, taught Columbus 
that he. should have to struggle with other difficulties be- 
tides what Was natural for him- to' expect from- the nature 
©f the undertaking. Fortunately for hitn self, and for the 
country which employed him-, to an ardent inventive ge- 
nius, he joined other virtues but rarely united with them : 
he possessed a perfect -knowledge of mankind, an insinuat- 
ing address, a patient petseverance, in exectiting any plan, 
the full and entire governmenij[>f his own passions, and the 
atrt of acquning the dit^eetioh of other men^s. 

These qualities which -eminently formed him for com- 
mand, were accompanied wfth tllat experience and know-^ 
ledge in his profes^on, nhich begets confidence in times of 
difficulty and dangaf . ^ 

The Spanish sailors accustomed oirfy tacoasting voyages 
in the Mediterranean ; the knowledge of Columbus, the 
fruit of thirty years experience, improved by the inventive 
^11 of the Portuguese, appeared immense. 

When tliey wei^ at sea, lie supeHntended the execu- 
tion of every order ; and allowing himself only a few hours 
for rest, he was almost constantly on deck. His coiu'se 
lying through seas not formerly visited ; the sounding 
Mne or quadrant were seldom out of his hands. He attend- 
ed to the motions of the tides and currents, watched the 
Bights of birds, the appearance of fishes, of sea weeds and 
every thing that floated upon the wrater, entering every 
occurrence in his Journal. 

Expecting the length of the voyage would alarm the 
sailors, Columbus concealed from them the real progi'ess 
-which they made. He employed the artifice of reckoning 
siiort, during the whole voyage. The fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, the fleet was above two hundred leagues to the 
ircst of the Canaries : the gi'eatest distance from land- 
tint any Spaniard had been before tliat thne. 
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But now they were struck with an appearance that was 
astonishing, because it wss new. The magnetic needle did 
not point exactly to the Polar Star, but varied a degree 
towards the west ; and as tjiey proceeded, this varladba 
increased. Although this is now familiar, it stills remauis 
€)ne of the mysteries of nature, into the cause of which the 
sagacity of man has not been able to peneti-ate, and filled 
tlie companions of Colnmbus ^vith terror ► 

They w«re now far fmm the usual cour^ of navigation* 
nature itself seemed altered, and the only guide they had 
left seemed to fail them. Columbus with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, invented a plausible rcaw>n for this appear* 
ance, which had an effect to dispel their fears, or silence 
their murmurs. He still steered due west, nearly in the 
latitude of the Canaries. In this direction he came within 
the course of the trade winds, wiiich blaw invariably from 
east to west. 

He advanced before this steady gale with such rapidity, 
that it was seldom necessary to shift a sail. 

About four hundred legues west of the Canaries the 
sea was so covered with weeds that it resembled a mea- 
dow of vast extent, and was in some places so thick as to 
impede the progress of the vessels. This was cause of 
fresh alarm : the seamen imagined this was the utmost 
boundary of the ocean ; and that these floating weeds con-^ 
cealed dangerous rocks, or a large tract of land, which had 
«unk in. that place, Columbus persuaded them that, instead, 
of alarming, it ought rather to encourage them, to consi-^ 
der it as a sign of af)proaching land. At the same time a 
brisk gale sprung up, and carried them forwards. Several; 
birds were seen hovering about the ship, and directing' 
their flight towards the west. The despairing ci'cw re-^ 
sumed some degree of spirit, aftd began to entertain fresli 
hopes. 

Upen the first day of October tliey w^re advanced seven, 
hundred and seventy leagues west of the Canaries ; but he^ ' 
persuaded his men that he had only proceeded five hundred: 
and eighty four leagues ; and fortunately for Columbus, 
neither his own pilot, nor those of the other ships, could 
discover the deceit. 

Three weeks had now elapsed, and no land appeared, 
all their prognostics had proved fallacious, and their pros^ 
pects of success were now as distant as ever. These reflec- 
tions made strong impressions, at firsts on the timid s^d. 
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ignoraaty ^d extended, hf degrees, to those -who were 
l>etter. informed, or more resolute. The contagion spread, 
at length, fr6m* ship to ship. Frotu secret whispers and 
murmurings, they proceeded to open cabals and loud com^ 
plaints. 

They chatted their sovereign with foolish credulity, in 
relying on the vain proniises and rash conjectures of an 
indigent foreigner. They affirmed that they had fully per- 
formed their duty by venturing in an hopeless cause^ and 
that it would be justifiable in refusing any longer to follow 
such a desperate adventurer to certain destructibh. They 
contended that it was high time to think of- returning to 
Spoiti, while their crazy vessels were still in a condition to 
keep the sea, but they feared the attempt would be im- 
practicable, as the wind which hitherto had been favoura- 
ble in their course, would make it im^possible to sail in as 
epposite direction. 

They all agreed that CoIUmbilB should be eoihpelled by 
force toadopt a Measure, on which their safety depended. • 
Some were for tlirowing him overboard, and getting rid of 
bis remonstrances, beiftg persuaded that, upon their return 
to Spain, hi» death would excite little concern^ and be en- 
quired into- with no curiosity.' Columbus was not ignorant- 
<Sf his perilous situation ;.he saiv that the disaffection of his 
crew was ready to burst forth into open mutiny. He af- 
f^ted to seem ignorant of all their designs, and appeared 
■with a cheerful countenance like a mait fully satisfied with 
the progress he had made, and confident of success^ 
Sometimes he endeavoured to work upon their ambition ' 
,aiKi avawce, by ^magnificent descriptions of the fame and 
Wealth Which they wbuld in all prabability acquire. On 
other occasions he assumed a tone of authority, and threat* 
ened them with vengeance from their sovtreign, if by their 
cowardly behaviour, they should defeat the most noble^- 
effort to promote the glory of God, and exalt the Spanish.- - 
nkme over every other nation. 

The words of a man, they were ac<iustom^d to obey, and 
reverence, were weighty and persuasive. They not only 
restrained them from violent excesses, but prevailed with 
them to accompany theit admiral some time longer. 

As tlicy advanced in their course, signs of approaching 
land were frequent. Birds appeared in flocks, and directed 
their flight towards the south west. In imitation of th 
Fartuguese, who in tlieir several dkcove^^^Wf^e guid< 
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by theuaotiontof bifds, Ck)lumBiis altered his course fr<mr 
due west, to that quarter whither they pursued their flight. 
Holding on in this direction for several days, but with no. 
better success than formerly, and having seen no land f<M* 
thirty days, their hopes subsided quicker than they had 
arisen; their foars revived with additional force? impati- 
ence, rage, and despair were visible in every countemmce^ 
AH subordination was lost ; the officers had hitherto con- 
curred in opinion with Columbus,^ butnow took part with 
the men; they assembled, and mixed threats with exposn- 
tulacions^ and required him instantly to tack about, and re^ 
turn to Spain. 

Columbus perceived it would be in vain to practice hk 
forine:r arts, or to endeavour to rekindle, any. zeal for the 
ci^erprize ia,men, iti whose bi-easts Ifear had extinguished 
eveiry noWe sentiment. . It was therefore necessary, to^ 
soothe passions, which it was impossible to command, and 
give way to a torrent too impetuoxfc to be checked. He 
therefore solemnly promised them, that if they would con— 
tiime to obey his commands^ ioad accompany liim three 
•lays longer, and if during that time, land were. not dis-- 
covered) he. would. theBAabsaidon the :enterprize, and du*ec> 
luS course towards Spain;^ 

This proposition did not a{>pear to them unreasonable v 
enraged 2^ they were, they, yielded to the . proposition* 
Columb^ saw the presages of approaching land so nume- - 
roUB, and certain,^ that he didnot ha^rd much in confining . 
himself to «a short a^ternu For some days the sounding 
line.reached the bottom, andt the sdil which it brought uj^*. 
was a strong indication that land was at no ^ great distance^ 
The land birds which jniade their appeara:rice}. confirmed ^ 
their hopes. 

The crew of La Pihta observed^^ a cane fldatirig, which- 
seemed to be newly xut, and likewise a piece of timber ar^ - 
tificially carved* The saitorson board La Nigna, took upi 
the branch of a tree, with red .berries, perfectly fr^sh. Tho 
air was more mild, and warm^ and the-, clouds around the 
settiilg sun assumed a new appearance^ . 

Columbus was now «a confident of being near land, that 

on the. eveniiig of the eleventh of October, after public; 

prayers for success^ he ordered the ships to lie by, and a 

•'♦rict watch kept, .lest they, should be driven on shore iir 

' *. Dufing this interval of suspense, and 'anxious^ 

A)n, no man^closed his eyes ; but.alLkept on deck * 
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fooUTng intently towards that part from whence tbcy sup* 
posed land would appear, which had been so long the ob-- 
ject of their most anxious wishes. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus standing on 
the forecastle, observed a light at a distance, and privately 
pointed, it out to Pedro Guttierez, a page of the queen's 
wardrobe. Guttierez perceived it, and called to Salcedo, 
comptroller of- the fleet, all three saw it move as from place 
to place. A little after midnigfit, the joyful sound of 
Land! Land! was heard frcta La Pinta, which always 
kept a-head of the othQr ships. Deceived so often, by fal- 
lacious appearances, they were slow of belief^ and waited 
in anxious suspense for the return of day.. 

When tha morning dawned, all their doubts and- fearg 
were dispelled; they discovered an island about two leagues 
to the north, whose verdant fields and woods watered with 
many rivulets, presented ta them the. aspect of a delight-- 
fill country*. 

The crew of La Pinta instantly began the Te Deum, as 
a hymn of thanksgiving to God ; and were joined by the 
crews of the other ships, with tears of joy, and transports 
of congratulation, . This act of devotion, was followed by 
an act of justice to -their commander : they fell at liis feet 
•with feelings of self-condemnation, inspired with reverence. 
They implored his pardon for their ignorance, incredulity, 
and insolence, which had created him so much unnecessa- 
rf disquiet, and passing^ from one extreme to another, iii 
the warmth of their imagination they now pi*onounced Jlui4 v 
whom they had lately reviled and threatened, to be a pejv. ^ 
son divinely inspired vdth sag;acity and fortitude more than 
humsm, that could accomplish a desiga beyond the ideas 
and concej^ons of-all former ages... 

When the sun arose, the boats were all manned and 
armed, with colours displayed, warlike music, and other 
iBartiai ppmp ; they rowed towards the shore : as they ap- 
proached, they saw a multitude of people^ whose gestures 
expressed wonder aiid astonishment attlie novel and strange 
4)bjects which presented themselves to their view. 

Columbus was the first* European that set his foot on 
the Miw World. He landed in a rich dress, and with his 
drawn sword in his hand. His men followed, with the 
royal standard displayed, and kneeling down, kissed the 
ground they had so long desired to see. They then erect 



ed acrucffix, and prostrating thems^vesl^fgf^^f^ 
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thanks to God, for thus conductihg their voyage to so hapv 
py an issue. 

They then, in a solemn manner, took 4>ossessi<jn of the^ 
country for the crown of Castile and Leon, with all the 
formalities usual with the Portuguese to observe in all 
their discoveries. While the Spaniards were thus em* 
ployed, they were surrounded by the natives, who, m* 
silent admiration, gazed upon actions, the meaning of 
which they could not comprehend, or foresee the con- 
sequences, 

The dress of the Spaniards, the whiteness of their skiuj- 
their beards, arms and accoutrements, appeared strange 
and surprizing. The vast machines, in which they traversed 
tlie ocean, that appeared to move upon the waters with' 
wings uttering a dreadful sound, like thunder accompanieU* 
with lightning and smoke, filled them with terror, and in-- 
spired them with a belief that their new guests were a su- 
perior order of beings,, concluding they were children of - 
the sun, who hod descended to visit the earth. 

The Spaniards were as much amazed at the scene be-- 
fore tliem. The trees, the shrubs, the herbage, were all 
different from those which were of European growth. The 
climate was warm, though extremely delightful. The in- 
habitants appeared in the simple innocence of nature, en- - 
tirely naked. Their black hair, long and uncurled, floated 
upon their shoulders, or was bound in tresses round their* 
heads. They had no beards, and every part of their bodies- 
was perfectly smooth, of a copper colour, their features not^ 
disagreeable, of a gentle and timid aspect. They were 
well shaped and active. Their faces and bodies were ; 
painted in a fantastical manner, with glaring colours. They^ 
appeared shy at first, but soon became familiar, and vdth' ^ 
ti*ansports of joy received glass beads and other baubles, in. - 
return for which they gave such provisions as they had, 
and some cotton yam> the only commodity of value they - 
•had to trade wkh. 

In the evening Columbus returned to his ships in com-- 
pany with many of the i<ilanders in their canoes, which they 
managed with surprizing dexterity. 

Every circumstance relating to this first interview, be- 
tween the inhabitants of the old and new world was con- 
ducted with harmony and satisfaction. The former en- 
lightened, and influenced by ambition, formed vast ideas 
i^especting the future advantages that would likely accruf* 
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from the discovery. The latter, simple and unsuspecti^ 
had no forethought of the calamities and desolations w hie 
were soon to overwhelm their country. Columbus, as admi- 
ral and viceroy, called the island San Salvador. It is never- 
theless better known by the name of Guanahani, which the 
natives gave to it, and is one of the Bahama isles. It is situ- 
ated above three thousand miles to the west of Gomera, 
from which the squadron took its departure, and only four 
clegjrees south of it. Columbus employed the next day in 
visiting the coasts of the island, and from the general po- 
Terty of the inhabitants, he was assured that this was not 
the rich country which he sought. 

Having observed small plates of gold, which most of th^ 
people wore by way of ornament, pendent in their nostrils, 
he eagerly enquired where they found that precious metal. 
They pointed towards the south and south-west, and made 
him comprehend by signs, that there was abundance of gold^ 
in countries situated in that quarter^ 

Animated with hope, he determined to direct his course, 
thither, in ftiU expectation of finding those wealthy regions 
which had been the main object of his voyage. With this 
view he again set sail, taking with him seven of the inno- 
cent natives, to serve as interpreters, who esteemed it a 
mark of distinction when they were selected to accompany 
him. 

In hb course he passed several islands, and touched at 
three of them which he called Mary, Ferdinanda, and Isa- 
bella. But as the soil and inhabitants resembled those of 
San Salvador^ he made no stay there. He enquired eveiy 
where for gold, and was answered as before that it was 
brought from the south. Following that course he soon 
discovered a country of vast extent diversified with rising 
grounds....hills, rivers, woods, and plains. He was uncer- 
tain whether it would prove an island or part of the conti- 
nent. The natives he had on board called it Cuba ; Colum- 
bus gave it the nam£ of Juanna; He entered the mouth of 
a large river with his squadron, and the natives all fled to 
the mountains as he approached the shore. 

Intending to careen his ships in that place, Columbus 
sent some Spaniards, together with one of the San Salva- 
dor Indians, to view the interior parts of the country. 

Having advanced above sixty miles from the shore, they 
reported upon their return, that the soil was richer and 
more cultivated, than what they had already discovered ; 
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^ that, besides scattered cottages, they had' found one villagei* 
containing one thousand inhabitants ; that the people, 
though naked, were more intelligent than those of Sail 
Salvador, but had treated them with the same respectful 
attention, kissing their feet, and honourfaig them as sacrei 
beings, allied to Heaven ; that they gave them a certain 
root, vj^hich in taste resembled roasted chesnuts, and like- 
wise a singular species of com, called maire, that was very 
palataWe ; and that there seemed to be no four-footed 
animals, except a species of dogs which could not bark, and 
a creature resemblii^ a rabbit, but smaller : that they had 
observed some ornaments of gold among the people, but of 
»o great value. 

Some of the natiives accompanied these messengers > 
they informed Columbus as the others had done, that the 
gold he was so anxiously solicitous about, was to be found' 
to the southward ; often mentioning the word Cubanacan 
by which they meant the inland part of Cuba ; Columbus 
ignorant of their pronunciation, and l?elieving..^e country 
he had discovered^ to be a part of th^'Eastrlndics. Under 
the influence of this idea, he thought they spoke of the 
great Khan, and imagined ^ji^^pulent kingdom of Cathay 
Was not very remote, "^ .;; 

The natives as much astonished, -at the eagerness of the ^ 
Spaniards for gold, as the Europeans were at their igno- 
rance and simplicity, pointed towards the east, where was • 
an island called Hayti, in which that metal was more 
abundant. Columbus ordered his squadixm- to steer itk 
course thither ; but Martin Alonzo Pinzon, eager to be the 
first in taking possession of the rich treasure, which the 
island was supposed to contain, quitted his companions^ 
and paid no* regard to the admiral's signals to slacken sail, 
until they should come up with him. Retarded by 
contrary winds, Colunlbus did not reach Hayti, until 
tlie sixth of December. He called the port where he 
first landed St. Nicholas, and the island itself Espagnola^ 
in honour of the kingdom by. which he was employed ; and 
it is the only country that he discovered^ that still bears 
the name which he gave it. 

As he could not have any intercourse with the inhabi- 
tants, who fled in great consternation, he soon left Stv 
Nicholas, and sailed along the northern coast of the island : 
he entered another harbour which he called Conception! 
Here he. wxis: more fortunate 5. a woman who was flying 
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Itetti them i^ae overtaken ; and after treating her kindly, 
she was dismissed with presents of such toys as to an 
Indian were considered most vaJuable. When she return- 
ed to her countrymen with her imagination heated with 
what she had seen, she gave such a flattermg descriptioa 
of tbc new comers ; at the same time producing the trin- 
kets she had received ; they were eager to partake of the 
jMime favours. Their fears being removed, many of them 
repaired to the harbour- Here their curiosity and wishes 
were amply gratified. They nearly iresembled the othei* 
natives they had already seen, naked, ignorant, and sini- 
pie, credulous and timid to a degree, which made it easy 
to acquire an ascendant over them ; they were led into 
the same error as the crfiier inhabitants who believed them 
to be more than mortals, descended immediately from 
Heaven. They possessed gold in greater abundance than 
their neighbours, whybh they cheerfully parted with fop 
bells, beads, or pins/ and in this unequal traffic, both par- 
ties were highly pleased, each considering themselves as 
gainers by the> traps^ction. A prince or cazique of the 
country made Coliitnbuft a visit at this place. He appear- 
ed in all the pomp' of Indian magnificence : he was ear- 
ned in a sort of .pala^iquin by four men, and a numerous 
Jtrabiof -attendalkts, whpk approached him with respectful 
attentionu tiis depoitmeht was grave, and stately ; to his 
own people /very reserved, but to the Spaniards open and 
extreixiely courteous. He gave the admiral some thin 
plates of gold, and a girdle curiously wrought srfter the In- 
dian &&hion. Columbus in return, nuide him presents of 
small value to ^ European, but highly prized by the sa- 
Tage cl^icf. poUunbus's thoughts continually occupied 
irithtbe^pro^^t of discovering gold mines, interrogated 
wU the natives he met with concerning their situation.,.». 
All his interrogatives were answered by their pointing to 
ra mountainous country which in their language was c^led 
Ciboa, at some distance from thp sea, towards the east 
Struck with the name, he no longer doubted but that It 
was Cipango, a name by which Mareo Polo distinguished 
the islands of Japan ; which strengthened him in that er- 
roneous opinion he had embraced, that the country he had 
^discovered was a remote part of Ada. 

In full confidence of ti\e rectitude of this opinion, he di- 
irected his course towards the east. He put into a com- 
inpdious harbour which he named St. Thomas : this part 
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of the country was governed by a powerful cazique named 
Guacanahari, who was one of the five sovereigns among 
whom the whole island was divided. He immediately 
sent messengers to Columbus with a present of a mask 
of beaten gold, curiously fashioned, and invited him to his 
town near the harbour now called cape Francois. Colum- 
bus returned the cazique's civilities by a deputation of 
some of his own people ; who returned with such favour- 
able accounts of the country and people, as made Colum- 
bus impatient for that interview wluch Guacanahari had 
desired. 

For this purpose he sailed from St. Thomas on the 
twenty-fourth of December with a fair wind and smooth 
sea ; and as he had not slept for two days, at midnight he 
retired to take some repose, committing the helm to the 
Pilot, strictly enjoining him not to quit it for a moment. 
But he, dreading no danger, incautiously g^ave the helm ia 
charge to a cabin boy, and the ship was carried away by 
the current, and dashed against a rock. The violence of 
the concussion awakened Columbus. He immediately 
went upon deck, and there he found ail w^ confusion and 
despair. He alone retained presence of mind. He im* 
miediately ordered some sailors to take a boat and carry 
out an anchor astern ; but they, instead of complying with 
the orders of their admiral, made off to La Nigna, about 
half a league distant. He then commanded the masts to 
be cut down, but all his endeavours \vere too late ; the ves- 
sel filled so fast with water, that it was impossible to save 
her. The smoothness of the sea, and the timely assistance 
irom La Nigna, enabled the crew to save their lives. The 
natives as soon as they heard of this disaster, crowded to 
the shore with Guacanahari at their bead, and lamented 
their misfortune with tears of sincere condolence. But 
they did not rest satisfied with this unavailing expression of 
their sorrow ; they launched a vast number of canoes,^ and 
under the direction of the Spaniards rendered important 
services, in saving the property out of the wreck j Gua- 
canahari in person took charge of the goods as they were 
knded ; and by his orders were all deposited in one place , 
and posted centinelsto keep the multitude at a distance. 

Next morning this prince visited Columbus, who was 
on board of La Nigna, and in the warmth of affection of- 
fered all he had to repair his loss. Such tender assiduity 
and sincere condolence in a savage, afforded Columbus 
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that relief his agitated spirits stood in need of. Columbus 
hitherto had heard no account of La Pinta, and suspected, 
not without cause, that his treacherous associate had set 
sail for Europe, ihat he might claim the merit of carrying 
the first tidings of the discoveries to Spain, and so far gain 
the attention of his sovereign as to rob Columbus of the 
glory and reward to which he was justly intitled. But one 
vessel now remained, and that the smallest, and most crazy 
of the squadron : in which they were compelled to traverse 
a vast ocean, with so many men back to Europe. 

To remedy this last inconvenience, he proposed to his 
men the great advantages that would accrue by leaving 
some of them on the Island, to learn the language of the 
natives, study their disposition, examine the countiy, search 
for mines, and prepare for the commodious settlement of 
the colony, for which he proposed to return, and secure 
those advantages whjch it was reasonable to expect from 
his discoveries. To this proposal all hjs men assented, and 
many offered voluntarily to remain behind. Guacanahari 
was pleased with the proposition, as he conceived that with 
such powerful allies, he should be able to repel the attacks 
of a warlike and fierce people he called Caribeans, who 
sometimes invaded his dominions, delighting in blood, 
and devoured ^he flesh of the prisoners, who unhappily fell 
into their hands. Guacanahari as he was speaking of these 
dreadful invaders, discovered such symptoms of terror, as 
well as consciousness of the inability of his own people to 
resist them, that led Columbus to believe such a proposal 
would be very agreeable. Guacanahari, closed instantly 
with the proposal, and thought -himself safe imder the pro^ 
tection of beings sprung from heaven, tind superior in pow- 
er to mortal men. 

The ground was marked out for a small fort, which was 
called by Columbus Navidad, because it was Xhristmas- 
day when he landed there. A deep ditch was d^5^n around 
it : the ramparts were fortified, and the gtejjt guns saved 
out of the admiral's ship v/ere planted upon them.. In ten 
days the work was completed ; the simple unstuSj^ting 
Indians, laboured with inconsiderate assiduity, ifc|Hping 
this first monument of their own servitude. 1^|^igh 
opinion the natives entertained for the Spaniards, was in- 
creased by the cai'esses and liberality of Columbus ; but 
while he wished to inspire them with confidence in their 
disposition to do good, he also wished to give them 8om« 
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^riking idea of their power to punish and destroy such i^s 
provoked their just indignation. With this view, he drew 
up his men in order of battle, in view of a vast concourse 
of people, and made an ostentatious display of the force of 
the Spanish anus. 

These rude people, strangers to any hostile weq>ons, but 
^Wooden swords, javelins hardened in the fire, and reeds 
pointed with the bones of gshes, admired and trembled, 
but the sudden explosion of the gt^at guns, struck them 
with such terrpr and astonishment, that they fell flat to the 
gro|4nd, and covered their faces with their hands ; and 
when they beheld the effects of the balls, they were pe^- 
,suaded that it was impossible to resist men who came 
armed with thunder and lightning against their enemies. 
After giving such powerful impressions of ;the power 
and beneficence of the Spaniards^, , Columbus chose out 
thirty-eight of his people to remaJfiinA^ island. The 
<^pn2mand of these was given lo. Dii^OHd^ J^rsidsLy a gei^- 
tlejiian of Cordova ; ColumbUs'investlttg jiim witK the 
same powers which he had hlmsqlf receiired from his 
royal patrons : after furnishing I)im -^ith erery^ing re- 
quisite for this infant colony. J^e strongly insisted on their 
preserving concord amongst tlhemselVcsf a prompt and 
ready obedience to their commander, and the maintenance 
of a friendly intercourse with the natives, as the surest 
means of their preservation. That they should cultivate 
the friendship of Guacanahari, but not put themselves in 
his power by straggling in small parties from the fort. 
He thjqu tpok his leave, after promising to revisit them 
soon with a reinforcement sufficient to take full possession 
of the country. IJo further promised to place their merit 
in a conspicuous light to the king and queen. 

Haying thus taken eyeiy precaution ^^ secure the colopy, 
he' left N.avidad QU the fourtfi day of January, 1493, and 
steering toy^ards the east on th^ sixth, he discovered La 
Pinta, after a separation of more than six weeks. Pinzon 
endeavoured to justify his conduct, pretending he had been 
driven from his course by stress of weather, and prevent- 
ed from returning by contrary winds. jColumbus, though 
no §tranger to his perfidious intentions, isis well as the false- 
hood he urged in his defence, was so sensible that it was 
not a proper time for exerting his authority, and was so 
pleased wjth joining his consort, as it* delivered him frorn 
some uneasy apprehensions, thjit he admitted the apology 
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without difficulty, and restored him to' favour. Columbus 
iiow found it necessary, from the eagerness which his men 
shewed to visit their native country, and the crazy condi-. 
tlon of his ships, to hasten his return to Europe. 

With this view, on the sixteenth of January, he directed 
his course to the north-east, and was soon out of sight of his " 
newly discovered country. He had some of the natives 
whom he had taken from the different, islands on board ; 
aS&d besides the gold which was the principal object of rcr 
search, he had specimens of all tlie productions which were 
likely to become subjects of commerce, as well as many 
strange birds and other natural curiosities, which might at- 
tfecf the attention, and*^ excise the wonder of the people. 

The voyage was prosperousto the fourteenth of Febru-' 
ary, at which time' they liad advanced five hundred leagues,, 
when the wind*beg;an to rise, and blow with increasing rage, 
tfl] it tertninated in a violent hurricane. Columbus's naval 
sMir^and €xpei4ence was#seVerely piit to the proof; de- 
struction seemejj itieviuible ; the sailors had recourse to 
prayers, andjo the invocation of saiiits, (o vows and charms," 
to ever3F'jthid|; tha^ religion or superstition suggests to the' 
affrighted mind. 'K(^ prospect of deliverance appearing, 
despair was visible in ^very countenance^ and they expect- 
ed every moment to be Swallowed up by the waves.* Co- ' 
Iambus had to endure feelings peculiar to himself. He 
d^aded that all the knowledge ofni^ discoveries would be 
iost to the world, and that his name would descend to posr 
tSrity as that of a rash deluded adventurier, instead of being 
transmitted with the honour due to the author and con- 
doctor of the noblest 'en terprize, that had ever beefn under- 
taken. Reflections like these extinguished all sense of his 
oWn personal dangef. More solicitous to preserve the ' 
memory of what he had achieved, than the preservation of 
his own life, he retired to his cabin, and wrote upon parch- 
ment a short account of the voyage he had made, the 
courae he had taken, and of the riches and situation of the 
country he had discovered, and of the small colony he had 
left there. 

Having wrapped this up in an oiled cjoth, which he en- 
close in a cake of wax, he then carefully put it into a 
cask, effecit'aally stopping it to keep out the y, ater, he threw 
it into the sea, in hopes that sotne foitunate accident migh^ 
^serve a deposit of so much importance to the wonr 
Providence at length interposed to save so valuable a lift 
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The wind abated, the sea became cal/n, and on tlie ere* 
nhig of the fifteenth they discovered land, wldch they soon 
Knew to be St. Mary, one of the Azores, or Western 
Islands, subject to the crown of Portugal. There he ob- 
tained a supply of provisions, and such other things as he 
had need of. There was one circumstance that greatly 
disquieted him : La Pinta had separated from him during 
the hurricane ; he was apprehensive that she had founder- 
ed, and that all her crew had perished : afterwards, his 
former suspicions revived, that Pinzon had borne away for 
Spain, that he might reach it before bim, and give the first 
account of his discoveries. In order to prevent this he 
proceeded on his voyage as soon as the weather would 
peimit. 

At no great distance from the coast of Spmfi, another 
storm arose, little inferior to the forpier in violei^pe ; and 
after diiving before it, during two days and two nighls, he 
was forced to take shelter in the river Tagus.i Upop- ap* 
plication to the king of Portugal, Be was alloWd' ^ifomc ^ 
wp to Lisbon ; Columbus was received, with all thenHar^s 
of distinction due to a man who had . performei4^'thi|5§^ sa 
exti^ordinary and unexpected. Tie king admiuM. luAa 
into his presence, treated hhri .with great rb'sf^eQt^ and 
Ii:itcr.cd lo the account he gave of his .voyage, with admi- 
ration mingled with regret. . ^ ^ ^ 

Columbus was now able (o prove the solidity of his 
schemes, to those very persons, who with an ignorance dis- 
graceful to themselves, and fatal to their country, had late- 
ly rejected them as the projects of a visionary adventurer, 
Columbus was so impatient to return to Spain, that he 
remained only five days at Lisbon, and on the fifteenth of 
♦^larch, he arrived at the port of Palos just seven months 
and eleven days from the time he set out from thence upon 
his voyage. The inhabitants all ran eagerly to the shore 
to welcome their relations, and fellow citizens, and to hear 
tidings of their voyage. 

When the successful issue of it was knovm, when they 
beheld the strange appearance of the Indians, the unknown 
animals, and singular productions, of the newly discovered 
countries, the effusion of joy was unbounded. The bells 
were rung, the cannon fired ; Columbus was received at 
landing with royal honours, and all the people accompanied 
him, and his crew, in solemn procession to church, where 
they returned thanks to heaven, wlach had so wonderfully 
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jKKwkaed, and croRtned with success, a voyage ofgreatel" 
length, and of more in>pqrtance, than had been attempted 
in ai^rformer c^. Tq add Jo: the general joy La Pinta 
jMi the Gve^iftg of the day entered the harbour. Ferdinand 
imd I«aWla were at B^rceiona, they were no kss as- 
tonisihedtjian delighted, wUh this unexpected event : sent 
fi messenger requesting him in terms the most respectful, 
to repair ' iifimediat;ely to, court, that from himself they 
might receive a f|ull detail of his extraordinary services^ 
■i^d 4i^cf^^efies. 

During. hi» journey: to Barcelona, the people flocked 
Jbpm. the ^djacei^t' country, fojllowing him with admiration 
4u^d applavu^e: Hi§ ^ntraince into the city, was conducted, 
.by pr^^r of -Ferdinafnd mid Isabella with extreme pomp, 
suitable to the grqat event which added such distinguishing 
Justreta their reign. The pe^e whom he brought along 
.with him, the. natives pf, the countries he had discovered, 
rSaarched first, and by th^ir singular , complexion, the wild 
peculiarities of their features, and uncouth finery, appear- 
ed Hke men of another specieis. Next to them were carried 
.the ornan^nt^ of gplcj, fashioned by the rude arts of the 
.natives, graU^ of :gold found in the mountains and rivers f 
after |he^ appea^d thp various commodities of the new 
world and its curious productions : Columbus closed the 
procession and attracted the eyes of all the spectators, wha 
could not sufficiently admire the man whose superior sa- 
.^city and fortitude, had conducted their countrymen by 
.li. route unknown to past ages, to the knowledge of a new 
country, abounding with riches and fertile as the best culti- 
vated lands in. Spain^ 

Ferdinand a|\d Isabella received him in their royal* 
fobes, seated upon a throne under a magnificent canopy. 
They^ood up as he approached, and raised him as he 
kneeled to kiss their hands^ He then took his seat on a 
chair prepared for him, and by their majesties orders* gave 
a circumstantial accoimt of his voyage. He delivered it 
with that composure and dignity, so suitable to the Spa- 
nish nation, and with that modest simplicity so characteris- 
dc of great minds, that satisfied with having performed 
great actions, ^eeks not an ostentatious display of words to 
•et themforth. When his narration was finished, the king , 
and queen kneeled downatid ©fibred up thanks to Almighty , 
God, for the discovery of those new regifwis, irom which j 
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thef expected so many advantages to flow into the kfngn- 
doms, subject to their government. ' 

Columbus was invested \^th every niark of honour that 
gratitude or admiration could suggest, confirming to him 
aDd-hi& heirs the agreen*i6nt made at Santa F6. His^femily 
was ennobled, the king and queen and the^ whole court 
treated him on every occasion with all the ceremonious 
respect, usually paid to persons of the highest rank. An 
order was immediately made to equip, without delay, an 
armament of such force, as might enable him to take 
possession of those countries wfiich h6 had already dis- 
covered, as well as to search for those moi*e -opulent re»- 
gions, which he still confidently exported to find. Colum- 
bus's fame now quickly spread over Europe ; his success- 
ful voyage had excited general attention. 

Men of science spoke of it with rapture, and congratu- 
lated one another upon their felicity, in having lived at a 
period when the boundaries Of human knowledge^ were so 
much extended. 

Various opinions were formed, concerning the new 
found countries, and what division of the earth they be- 
longed to. Columbus erroneously and tenaciously ad- 
hered to his original idea, that they were part of those 
vast regions of Asia, comprehend^ under the general 
name of India : this sentiment gained strength from the 
productions ©f.the countries he had discovered. Gold 
was known to abound m India, of which precious metal he 
had brought some samples from the blands he had vi^t- 
ed. 

Cotton another production of the east, was common 
there. The pimento of the islands, he imagined to be a 
species of the East Indian pepper. He mistook a rodt, 
somewhat resembling rhubarb, for that valuable drug, 
which was then supposed to be a plant peculiar to the East 
Indies ; the birds were adorned with the same rich 
plumage, that distinguishes those of India. The alligator 
of the one country, was considered as the crocodile of the 
other. After weighing all these circumstances, the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe, adopted the opinion c^ Colum- 
bus ; they con^ered the countries he had discbveredi as 
a part of India. 

The name of West Indies, was therefore given to them^ 
y Ferdinand and Isabella even after the error was de- 
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the name still remains, and the appellation of West In- 
dies is given by all the people of Europe to the country, 
and that of Indians to its inhabitants. 

The specimens of the riche* and the productions of the 
new country which Columbus produced were so alluring ; 
and the exaggerated accounts of his companions (so natu- 
ral to traydlers^) excited a wonderful spirit of enterprize 
among the Spaniards^ l^ough unaccustomed to naval 
expeditions they w^re eager to set out upon another 
voyage. Volunteers of all ranks were anxiously solicitous 
to be employed. - The vast prospect which opened to their 
'ima^ation, fiattired thfeir ambition and their avarice ; 
• neither the danger, nor length of the navigation intimidat- 
ed thetnv Ferdinand's natural caution gave way to the 
torrent of public opinion : he seemed to have caught the 
same spirit with his subjects. 

Another expedkicm was carried on with a rapidity un^ 
usual to the Spamards. A fleet consisting of seventeen 
ships was equipped ; some of which were of good burden : 
- they had cm board fifteen hiindi*ed persons, among whom 
were many noble ^milies, who hadSserved in honoura- 
ble stations. Most of these intending to remain in the 
country t were furnished with every thing necessary for 
conquest or settlement^ with all kinds of domestic animals, 
and also seeds and plants, that were likely to thrive in the 
climate of the West IiwHes, together with such utensils as 
might be useful in an infant cplony : and artificers were 
engaged to attend the expedition. 

But formidable and well provided as this fleet was, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, (slaves to the superstition of the 
fonrteenth century) were not willing to rest their title to 
the possession of the newly discovered countries, until they 
applied to the Romiui pontifl*, who, in that age was suppo- 
sed to have a right of dominion over all the kingdoms of 
the earth. 

Alexander VI. a pontiff, infamous for every crime that 
disgraces hunfianity, filled the papal throne at that time : 
as he was bom Ferdinand'*s subject, and solicitous to pro- 
cure that monarch's prt)tection, in prosecuting his ambi- 
tioua schemes, m &vour of his own family, he instantly 
complied with his request. By an act of liberality which 
cost him. nothing, he bestowed upon Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella all the countries inhabited by infidels which they had | 
dUcoYered, or should discover. And t^jed^^itt^^t J^a* P^^^*'^ 
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which he pretended he derived from Jesus Christ, he v«(- 
cd in the crown of Castile a right to vast regions, to t^ 
possession of which he was so far from having any tWe, 
thiit he was unacquaint^ with theij* situation, and even 
with their existence ; but that thU gr^nt should not seem 
to interfere with cme he had made to the crown of Portu- 
gal, he appointed that a line svipposed to be drawn froe^ 
p(^ to pole one hundred leagues to the, wi^tward of the 
Azores should serve as a limit between, them : and in the 
plenitude of his powers conferred all on the east of this 
imaginary line on the Portuguese, and all on the west of 
it upon the Spaniards. Zeal for pr^p^ajting the Christiaji 
feith was the consideration employed by Ferdinand in sqU- 
citing this Bull, and pretended by Alexander to be liis 
chief motive lor granting it. Several friars under the 
direction of Father Boyle, a Catalonian monk of great re* 
put^oh, as apostolical vicar^ were appointed to accompa* 
nyiQjrftHnbus in this second expedition, who were to devote 
themselves to the instrui^n and conversion of the native. 
Those vrho came over with Colitmbus, after being ^imper- 
fectly instructed in the Chiistian knowledge, were baptiz^ 
ed with great solemnity ; the king himself, his son, «nd 
the chief persons of his court, standing as their spou- 
sors. ^ 

Ferdinand and Isabella having now acquired a title^ 
which in that age was deemed completely valki, there was" 
nothing |M>w retarded the departure of the fleet. Columbus 
was impatient to re-visit the colony he had left, and pur- 
sue that career of glory, v^n wbidi he had entered. He 
set sail from the ^y of Cadiz on the twenty -fifth day of 
September, 149S, and steered farther towards the south 
than in his first expediticm : by which he enjoyed more 
steadily the benefit of the regular winds which predonai- 
nate between the tropic^ and was carried towards a large 
cluster of islands, situated considerably to the east of those 
which he had formerly discovered. 

On the second of November he made land, it was one 
of the Caribce or Leeward islands, to which he gave the 
name of Deseada, on account of the impatience of his- 
crew to discover some p>art of the New World. After 
this he touched successively at Dominica, l^arigalante^ 
Guadaloupe, Antigua, St. John de Porto Rico, and several 
other islands as he advanced towards the noitliwest. All 
these he found inhabited by that fierce race of people^ 
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whom Ouacanahari had represefttcd in SUch frightful 
. colours. Froni Ihem the Spaniards met with such a recep>- 
tion as convinced them^ of their maitial and daring spirit : 
and they found in their habitations the relics of those hor- 
rid feasts^ which they had made upon the btodies of their 
enemies taken in war. Columbus^ eager to know the state 
of the colony he had left, proceeded directly to Hispaniola. 
When he arrived off Navidad where he had left the thirty -^ 
eight men under the command of Arada, he was aston- 
ished that none of them appeared ; and expected every 
moment to see them running with transports of joy to 
welcome their countrymen. - . - 

Foreboding in his mind what had befallen them, he 
rowed instantly to land. All the natives, from whom he 
might have received information, fled at his approach. 
The fort which he had built, was demolished, and the 
tattered garments, the broken arms ?md utensils scattered 
about it, left no room to doubt concerning the unhappy 
fcite of the garrison. 

While the. Spaniards were lamenting over the sad me- 
morials of their countrymen, a brother of the cazique 
Guacanahari arrived, who gave Columbus a particular de- 
tdil of what had happened after his departure from the island, 
The conduct of thb Spaniards, and their familiar inter* 
course with the Indians, tended to diminish that veneration 
with which tliey at first inspired them. 

As soon as the powerful restraints, which the presence 
and authority of Columbus imposed was withdrawn, the 
garrison, threw off all subordination to the officer whom 
Ke had left in command. They roamed as free-booters 
through the country ; the gold, the women^ the provisions 
•were all the prey of these licentious oppressors : they ex- 
tended their rapacity to every comer of the island. Gen- 
tie and timid as the inhabitants were, unprovoked injuries 
at length roused their courage. 

►ao, whose territories • the Spaniards 
^ount of the gold which they contain- 
Dff several straggling parties. He 
►jects, surrounded the fort, and set it 
Spaniards were killed in defending it, 
tempting to escape, by crossing an 
;anahari, who still retained his affec- 
took up arms in their de^noe, ^4 
which he was still confined. 
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Columbus, although he entertained some suspicions oir 
the fidelity of Guacanahari, yet he considered that this 
was not a proper time to enquire %ito his conduct'; he, 
therefore, rejected the advice of several of his officers, who^ 
urged him to seize the person of that prince, and revenge' 
the death of their countrymen, by attacking his subjects. 
He considered it necessary to secure the fiiendship of 
some potentate of the country, in order to facilitate the set- ^ 
tlement whith he intended. TTherefore, in order to prevent 
any future injury, he made choice of a more healthy 
situationliian' that of N'avidad. He tfaced out the plan of 
a town in a large plain before a spacious bay, and niade'' 
every persoii put his hand to a work on Avhich their com- 
mon safety depended-.; the houses and ramparts were soon 
so far advanced by theii* united labour, as to afford them 
shelter and security. 

This being the first city founded in the new worlds by 
the Europeans, Columbus named it Isabella, in honour of* 
liis patroness, the queen of Castile. Columbus had to^ 
sustain all the hardships in carrying on this necessarjr 
work, and encounter 'all the difficulties to which infant co- ' 
Idnies are exj^osed, when they settled in an uncultivated 
country ; heiiad also to contend with what was more dif- . 
ficult and insuperable, the laziness, the imt>atrence, and tfae 
mutinous disposition; of his followers. The natUralinac-i. 
tivity of the Spaniards,' seemed to iiicfease under the ener-' 
vating influence of a hot climate. Some of them were gen-^ 
tlemen unused to bodily fatigue ; they had engaged in the" 
enterprize with the sanguine bopes, excited by the splendid 
and exaggerated accounts, of those who had returned "witti 
Columbus from his first voyage, conceiving that it '^was 
cither the Cipango of Marco Polo,*^ of the Ophir fram 
whence Solomon imported those; precious commodities, 
which suddenly diffued such immense riches through liis' 
kingdom. 

But when, instead of that golden harvest, which they 
expected to reap without much toil or pains, they founJ* 
their prospect of wealth was remote and uncertam : and, if 
attained, it must be by slow and persevering effoits of in- 
dustry ; the disappointment of their hopes occasioned such 
dejection of mind, as led to general discontent. In vain did 
Columbus endeavour to revive their spirits by expatiating 
on the ferdlity of the soil, and displaying the specimens of 
gold doily brought in from the different paijt^ (^ t^c island.* 
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Their patience was too much exhausted to wait the gra- 
dual returns of the former, and they despised the latter as 
scanty and inconsiderable. 

* A conspiracy was formed, which threatened fatal con- 
sequences to Columbus, and the colony. Fortunately he 
discovered it, and seized the ringleaders ; some of them he 
punished, and sent the*pthers prisoners to Spain ; with 
these he sept twelve ships, which had served as tmnsports, 
with an earnest request for a reinforcement of men, an4 
a large supply of provisions. 

That the people might not have leisure to brood over 
their disappointpients, and nourish a spirit of discontent, 
he sent them on several expeditions into tlie interior j)art 
of the country. .One detachment he sent under the com- 
mand of Alphzo de Ojeda, an enterprizing officer, to visit 
the district of Cibao, which was said to yield the greatest 
Qu^^ty of gold ; aftd followed himself with the main body 
^j/^ troops. !{<► displayed in this expedition, all tlie 
pomp of military parafie, in order to strike the imagina- 
tion of the patives : hfe marched with colours flying, mar- 
tial music, and a smaB body of cavalry, that sometimes 
appeared in front, and sometimes in the rear. The horses 
were objects of terror, n^ less than admiration, to the In- 
dians, who were unacquainted with that vast accession of 
power, which man had acquired by subjecting them to his 
^dominion. They considered them as one animal with their 
riders : they were astonished at th^ir speed, and deemed 
.their strength and impetuosity irresistible. 
' Notwithstanding this display of power, wisely intended 
to'inspire the natives with an high idea'of the strength of 
'the Spaniard^, Columbus did not neglect the arts of gain- 
ing their love and confidence. He adhered strictly to the 
principles of integrity and justice, in all his transactions 
>Tith thein, and treated them on every occasion, with hu- 
manity and indulgence. 

The district of Cibao was mpunU^inous and uncultivated : 
in every brook ^nd riv^r gold was gathered, either in dust 
or graihs ; some of which were of considerable size. The 
Indians had nevei;, penetrated into the bowels of the earth, 
in search of gold ; they had neither capacity nor inclination 
to refine the rude ore ; these were operations too compli- 
cated for their talents or industry : neither did they wish to 
P^t their ingenuity and invention upon the stretch, in order 
3ro €>btain it. 
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The Spaniards however, no longer doubted-that the 
country contained rich treasures^ in its bowels, of which 
they soon expected to be masters. The account of these 
promising appearances of wealth, in the country pfCibao^ 
comforted the desponding colony, which was afflicted with 
distresses of various kinds. Pro^sions became scarce, and 
what remained was corrupted by the heat, and humidity of 
the climate, so as to render it unfit for use. The ground 
the natives cultivated, was insufficient for their own sub- 
sistence, and the Spaniards had neither time nor leisure;, 
to reap any considerable fruits from their own industry. 

They now become afraid of perishing with hunger, and 
Were reduced to live at short allowance. Diseases preva- 
lent in the torrid zone, began to spread amdlgst them ; 
alarmed at their violence and unusual symptoms, Uiey ex- 
claimed against Columbus and the companions of his for- 
mer voyage, who by their exaggerated descriptions of 
Hispaniola, had allured them from their native country, to 
settle in a barbarous uncultivated land, to die either by 
famine, or of unk^wn distempers. These complaints 
came not only from 'the common people, but several ofii- 
cers and persons of note, joined in these seditious com- 
. plaints : father Boyle, the apostolical vicar, was one of the 
most turbulent and outrageous. It required all the autho- 
rity and address of Columbus, to re-establish order and 
tranquillity in the colony. But the prospect of wealth, 
from the mines of Cibao, contributed to sooth the male- 
contents, « which they hoped would be a recompense for all 
their sufferings, and efface the memory of past disappoint- 
ments. When concord and order, were in a good degree 
established, Columbus resolved to pursue his discoveries, 
that he might be able to ascertain whether those new coun- 
tries with which he had opened a communication, were 
connected with any region of the earth already known, or 
whether they were to be considered as a separate pso't of. 
the globe, hitherto unvisited. 

He appointed his brother, Don Diego Columbus, and a 
council of officers, to assist to govern the island in liis ab- 
sence. To Don Pedro Margaiita, he gave the command 
of a. body of troops, with whom he was to visit the differ- 
ent parts of the island, and endeavour to establish the au- 
thoiit) of the Spaniards. Having left them particular in- 
structions wUh respect to their conduct, he weighed anchor 
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the twenty *fburth of April, taking with him one ship and 
two small vessels. 

During this voyage^ he experienced all the hudships to 
which persons of his profession arc commonly exposed, 
and notwithstanding he was out five months, made no ad- 
ditional (fiscoveiy, except the island of Jamaica, wKich ap- 
peared beautiful in the extreme. As he sailed on this 
imknown course, Ite was entangled among rocks and 
shelves, retarded by contrary winds, assaulted by furious 
storms, and n^ith terriblt thunder and lightning, which is 
Tdhost incessant, between the tropics. To add tx> his dis- 
tress, his provisions fell short. His crew exhausted with 
fatigue and hunger, tntirmured and threatened ; and were 
ready to prqcoed to the most desperate extremities against 
him. * 

Danger Appearing, in various forms, kept him on con- 
tinual watch ; to issue every order, and superintend the 
execution of it. At no time his skill and experience, were 
more severely tried : to tliese the squadron, owed its 
safety. Though naturally of a vigorous, and ix>bust con- 
stitution, such unremitted fatigue of body, and intense ap- 
plication -of mind, brought on a pestitenlial fever, termi- 
nating in a lethargy, which considerably impaired his 
reason, and his memory, and nearly deprived him of his 
life. In this dilemma, the crew determined to return with 
alt possible haste to Isabella, which they effected in five 
days : Columbus recovered^his senses, on the Abating of 
the fever, but he remained a considerable time in a feeble 
state. Here to his inexpressible joy he found his brother 
Bartholomew, which greatly cc^tributed to his recovery. 
ft was now thirteen years, since the two brothers had sepa- 
rated, and du^g that space had no tntercourae with each 
oAer^ 

Bartholomew after concluding his negotiation, at the 
court of England, had set out for Spain by the way of 
France. At Paris he first i*eceived the account of the dis- 
coveries his brother had made, in his first voyage, and 
that he was prepaTing to embark on a second expedition. 
This intelligence made him pursue his journey with the 
utmost dispatch : but Columbus had sailed before he 
reached Spxiih. 

Ferdij^Jduftrnd Isabella received him, with the respect 
due to the brother of a mati, whose services and meiit had 
rendered him i|o conspicuous : and as they knew what 
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consolation it would afford Cdnmbus, thty persuaded him 
to take the command of three ships, which they had ap- 
pointed to carry provisions, to the new colony. 

Columbus never atobd more in need of such a friend to 
assist him, with his counsels, or of dividing with him, the 
c^es of government. For although the provisicms, now 
brought from Europe, proved Ti ^mporary relief frtjm the 
calamities of fieimiDe, the quantity w^ too small to la^ 
them long, and the produce of the island, was insufficient 
to support them. They were also threatened with a danger 
more formidable than the return of scardty ; and which 
demanded more immedis^te attention. 

When Columbus was absent fi;om the island, on this last 
tfxpediticm, the soldiers under the command^f Margarita, 
contemned all subordination, but^ di^p^rsed ffeistraggling 
parties over the island, lived at diicretion on the nitives, 
wasted their provisions, seized their women, stfid treated 
those inoffensive people, with all t^e insolence 4)f mi^||ife|F 
oppression. While the Indians retained any hc^es of their 
sufferings coming to an end, by the Y9luntai;y departure of 
their invaders they f ubmitted in silence, and dissembled 
their indignation : but, now that they discovered jthe yoke 
would be as permanent as it was intolerable ; self {M^eserva- 
tion prompted them to assume touiage, and attack their 
oppressors with united force, and drive them from the 
settlements, of which they had violently taken possession. 
Such were the sentiments, which universally prevailed, 
^(^nonest the Indians, when Columbus returned to Isabella^ 
from his laste]q)edition. 

Inflamed, and justly irritated, by the outrages of the 
Spaniard3, with a degree of "rage^ of which their gently 
natures seemed hardly susceptible, th«y waited only for a 
signal from their leaders, to fall upon the c6Iony^ Some 
of the caziques had aljready surprized, und cut off s61T&i>* 
stragglers. ' The dread of impending danger united the 
Spaniards, and re-established the au^ority of Columbus, 
as they saw no prospect of safety, but in committing theiu 
selves to his prudent guidance. 

It was now become necessary,. to have recourse to arms j 
an event, Columbus had anxiously wished to avoid. The 
vast superiority of the natives in pumber, compensated in 
a great measure their want of fire arms; one unforeseen 
event, might have pi-oved fatal to the Spaniai^ds. Conscious 
' that success depended on the rapidity a^ vigour of hU 
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operations, Columbus kistandy assembled his forces ^ 
which vere reduced to a very small nutx^r^ two hundred 
foot, twenty horse, and as many large dogs, were ail the 
force he could muster, against: (agreeable to the Spanish 
accounts)) one hundred thous^id Indians. Although it 
may seem strange, to mention dogs as composing part of 
a military fbrce, th^ were perhaps, as formidable and 
destructive as so' many men in arms, whei^ employed 
against naked and timid Indians. 

All the caziques of the island, (Guacanahari excepted, 
who still retained an invioiaye attachment to the Spa« 
niards,) were in arlns to oppose Columbus. Instead of at*- 
tempting to draw the Spaniards into the woods and moun" 
taint, thet^i^re s<{ imprudent, as to take their station in 
the most |Kn pl^ In /the country. Columbus did not 
aBowthetirtimeto per^ive their mistake, or to alter their 
pQsitk>n. He attacked tiem during the night, and obtainci 
k^^^S^ and^ bloodless vidtory . 

The noise JUid havock made : by the fire arms ; the im- 
petuous fdrce^f fliG'j cavalry, and the fierce onset of the 
dogs, was so great, ^l the Indians were iilkd with con- 
sternation 5 they threw down their arms, and fled without 
making any resistance : many of them were slain, more 
were taken prisoners, arid reduced to slavery. From that mo» 
ment, they abandoned themselves to despair, andrelinquish* 
ed all thoughts of comending with aggressors^ whom they 
deemed invincible. Humanity must lament the sad re- 
verse of that unhappy race, who had enjoyed the free aiyi 
tmmole^ted enjoyment of their native woods ; their wants 
were supplied by the spontaneous productions of the earth } 
Vat now a race onk^iown had invaded their country, suid 
£)rced them to submit to exactions unthought<>^ andAVbii- 
trary impo^ons, which they were by no means envied 
to comply with, consistent with their ideas of perfect 
liberty. 

C<^umbus employed several months in the year 1495, 
in inarching through the? island, and in subjecttng it to the 
Spanish government, without meeting with any oppositipn. 
He imposed a tax upon all the inhabitants above the age 
of fourteen : each person who resided in the cHstrict where 
gold was to be found, was obliged to pay quarterly tm 
much gold dust as would fill a hawk*s bill ; from othersj 
twenty-five pounds of cotton were demanded. This serv- 
ed as a precedent for exactions still more oppressive. Ccn- 
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trary as tliese exactiais were to the maxims which Cofam^ 
bus had hitherto inculcated, yet the intrigues carried oa 
at the court of Spain at .this juncture, with the manifest 
design to undermine his power, aad discredit his.opera^ 
tions, constrained him to depart from his own, system of 
administration. 

Several unfavourable accounts of his conduct, as weH 
as of the countries, discovered by Mm, had been trans* 
mitted to Spain. Margarita and father Boyle were at 
court, and in order to gratify their jcescotmeot, tratched 
with malevolent attention for opportumti^s^ to spfead inia- 
nuations to his disadvantage. S^ve^ otJiei^ about the 
court viewed his growing reput^^icm with %siviou8 eyes(. 
Fonseca, the archdeacon of, Seville, who y^Ventnisted 
with the chief directioaoC Indian ;js4ir% ?or fl^e reasons 
not made public, listened witb b^rlial^fey t^*d^ery%ivec** 

It was not easy for an unfri^ded/stfsu^erf 4ihpriK4|&#dl 
in courtly arts, to counteract the* machinations of such 
powerful enemies. There refifiaine^lHiit «iie;«nethod to 
support his credit, and silence his. elfeniies, he must pre* 
ducesuch a quantity of gold, as wo^Id justify his reports, 
with respect to the. richness of the country; the necesuty 
•f obtaining it, forced him not only to impose this heavy 
tax upon the Indians, but to exact payment of it with ex« 
treme rigour ; and furnished him with a plausible excuse 
for departing from that mildness and humanity, with wliich 
h^ had uniformly treated that unhi^y people. 

This imposition appeared the most intolerable of all 
evils ; accustomed to pass their days in a careless mannery 
this restraint upon their liberty was so grievous, that they 
Jiad resource' to an expedient to deliver themselves from a 
yoke, imposed upon them by a handful of strangers ; to 
whom they were under no obligations. 

Their impatience and despair prompted them to &11 
upon an expedient, which to them appeared an infallible 
method to jid them of their troublesome neighbours. 
They agreed to suspend all agricultural operations, and 
from the voracious appetites of the Spaniards, concluded 
the execution of it very practicable. 

They pulled up the Manioc roots that werfc planted, and 
planted no Maize ; and retired to the most inaccessible 
parts of the woods, leaving the uncultivated plains to their 
enemies. 
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This desperate t'esolution produced some of the effects 
intended ; the Spaniards were reduced to great want ; 
but they received some seasonable suppHes from Europe, 
and found so many resources in their own ingenuity and 
industry, that they suffered no great loss of men. 

The Indians were the greatest sufferers by this ill-con- 
certed policy. Shut up among barren mountains, without 
any fodd but the wild productions of the earth, distressed 
by famine, contagious diseases were the consequence : 
and in the course of a few months, mora than a third part 
of the inhabitant^. polished. 

Columbus ^fo^ began to have serious thoughts of re- 
turning t(^^a||. lia enemies at court had gained consi- 
derable ii^Swce : tlifiy* Represented his prudent care i^ 
pre'sej^ di^ipliQ^ an^iMboMination, as excess of rigour ; 
tbe punishments ht Inlflitted upon the mutinous and ciisor- 
rifc ^ere imp«tfci»to cruelty j and he was represented 
m^^fKconlmlratel]^ ^mb^ious ; these accusations obtained 
such credit iiv^ jirfg^s court, that a commissioner was 
appointed' t©f^ir"JpTlispaniola, to inspect into the con- 
duct of Coiumbu%.. • ** 

By the influence of his enemies, Aguado a groom of 
^e bed chamber, was made choice of upon this occasion ; 
a man whose capacity was by no means fit for the station. 
Puffed up with such sudden and unexpected elevation, 
Aguado- displayed all that frivolous self-importance and 
insolence? natural to little minds, in tlie^ exercise of his 
office. He listened with eagerness to every accusation 
£^nst Columbus, ^d encouraged, not only the evil di':- 
posed among the Spaniards, but also the Indians, by whic!i 
partial cotiduct he fomented jealousies and disseniions in 
the colony, without establishmg any regulations for the 
public good : aad while he wished to load the administrr- 
lion of the admiral with disgrace, placed an indclibl'i stain 
upon his own.- 

Columbus sensibly felt how humiliating" his situation 
must be, if he remained under the controul of such a par- 
tial inspector. He therefore took the resolution of rettirr- 
ing to Spain, in order to give a full account of his transac- 
tions, with respect to the points in dispute between him 
and his adversaries, before Ferdincrjd and Isabella. He 
committed the administration of his tffairs during his ab- 
sence to his brother Don^ Bartholomew, with the title ci' 
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Adetontado, or lieutenant governor ; and Francis Roldan, 
chief justice, with very extensive powers. 

In retuniing to Eumpe, Columbus held a differ^t 
course to what he had taken in his former voyage. He 
steered almost due east from Hispanioia in the parallel of 
twenty-two degrees of latitude s as he was unacquainted 
with the more expeditious method of stretching to the 
north, whereby he would have fallen in with the south west 
winds. By which mistake he was exjiosed to very great 
fatigue and danger ; and had to struggle with the trade 
winds which blow without vaiiation from the eas^ be- 
tween the tropics. \\ ^ 1 

He nevertheless persisted hi this *coofi^ j^jt-^^ usual j 
patience and firmness, but made so little way^^at he, was ] 
three months before he came withki sight of land. Ptq- 
A isions at last began to foil r the)* were reduced to ^ I 
allowance of six ounces of bread a .day for eachgiifr^ 
son : the admiral faring no better than ^h€ irf^Keil 
sailor. \ ^ 

In this extreme distress he retainelfl that hunaanity which i 
distinguished his character ; and refused to comply witli 
the pressing solicitations of his crew to feed upon the 
Indian prisoners, whom they were carrying over ; others 
insisted that they should be thrown overboai'd, in order 
to lessen the consumption of provisions. He objected to 
their destruction, alledging that they were human beings, 
reduced totlie same calamities with themselves tind untitled 
to share an equal fate. These arguments backed by hi& 
authority, dissipated those wild ideas suggested by despair: 
soon after, they came In sight of Spain, and all their trou- 
bles and fears vanished. 

Columbus, conscious of his own integrity, ^>peared at 
court with that determined confidence, wliich those who- 
have performed great actions, will always assume. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella ashamed of lending too fa\x)urable an 
eai» to frivolous and ill founded accusations, received him 
with such distinguished marks of respect, as overwhelmed 
his enemies with shame. Their calumny and censures 
were not heard at^that juncture. 

The gold, the pearls, the cotton and other rich commo- 
dities which Columbus produced, seemed fully to refute 
the stoiies the malecontents had propagated with respect, 
to the poverty of the .country. By reducing the- IndiaiuK. 
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to 6be(lience and imposing a regular tax upon them, he 
had secured to Spain a large accession of new subjects, 
and a revenue that pforoised much. By the mines which 
he bad found out aiid examined, a source of wealth was 
still more copiously opened. 

Columbus represented these only as preludes to future 
and much larger acquisitions^ and as an earnest of more 
important discovenes. The attentive consideration of all 
these circumstances made such an impression upon Fer- 
dinand aod Isabella that they resolved to supply the colo- 
ny with every ^ thing necessary to render it a permanent 
establi^iment^v^d te furnish Columbus with such a fleet, 
that he jntgli^ (proceed to make such discoveries as he 
moditated. 

A plan w^» now formed of a regular colony, that might 
aerve as a model for all future establishments. Evei-y 
fiifticular was considered with attention, and arranged 
■withjscr&ptolous accuracy. The exact number of adven- 
^W«rs who fhpuld be permitted to embark was fixed : 
« these were to be of different rs^ks and professions ; and 
the proportion of each was established, accordmg to theii* 
usefulness and benefit to the colony. A proper number 
of womea werie 9hosen to- accompany these new settlers. 
. , As a want of provision had occasioned great distress in 
the colony, a^ number of husbandmen were to be carried over. 
As they had formed and entertained the most sanguine 
hopes with respect to the riches contained in the mines, a 
number of artists were engaged who were skilful in refin- 
kig the ppedous metals ; who were to- receive pay from 
the g^overnment for a numberof years* 

Thus fSir the regulations were well adoped to the end 
in Tiew j but as it was foreseen that few would engage to 
embark to settle in a country that had proved so fatal to 
many of their countrymtn, Columbus proposed to emplcy 
such convicts and msdefaaors who were convicted of crimes, 
which, though capital, were of a less atrocious nature ; 
and that instead of sending them to the gallies, they should 
be condemned to labour in the mines which were to be 
opened. This advice was inconsiderately adopted ; the 
prisons were drained to collect members for the intended 
colony, and the judges were instinicted tq recruit it by 
their future sentences. But they were not aware that 
such corrupt members would poison the body politic, aiid 
t>e jicoducUve of vioicnt anduntoapBf c^f^ogie 
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This the Spaniards fatally experienced, and other Eu- 
ropean powers imitated their practice, from which perni- 
cious consequences have followed, and can be imputed to 
no other'cause. 

Columbus easily obtained the royal approbation to every 
measure and regulation he proposed : but his endeavours 
to carry them into execution, were long retarded, and 
must have tired out any man of less patience than him- 
self. Those delays were occasioned, partly by that tedious 
procrastination, so natural to the Spaniards ; partly by the 
exhausted state of the treasury^ which at that time was 
drained by the celebration of the marriage of Feitlinand 
and Isabella's only son with Margaret of Austria ; and that 
of Joanna, their daughter, with Philip of Austria : but the 
chief source of all these delays, must principally be imput- 
ed to the malice of his enemies. 

These, astonished at the reception CoIun\btis had met 
with, and oVerawed by his presence, gave way fori^me 
time, to a tide of favour too strong for thpm to oppose. 
Their enmity however, was too strong to remain long in- 
active ; but by the assistance of Fonseca, ministei* for In- 
dian affairs, who was now promoted to be bishop of Bada- 
jos, they threw in so many obstacles, that the preparations 
were retarded one whole year, before he could procure two 
ships to send over a part of the supplies intended for tho 
colony ; and near two years were spent before the small 
squadron was ready, of which he was to take the com- - 
mand. This squadron consisted of six ships of no great 
burden, and indifferently provided fo#a long voyage. 

He now meditated a different coiu*se from what he had 
before undertaken : still possessed with those erroneous 
ideas, which at first induced him to consider the country 
he had discovered, as a part of the continent of India : he 
expected to find those fertile regions, to the south-west of 
the countries he had discovered. He therefore proposed, 
as the most certain for finding put these, to stand directly 
for the Cape de Verd islands, until he came under thtj. 
equinoctial line, and then to stretch to the west before a . 
favourable wind which blows invariably between the tro- 
pics. 

Full of this idea he set sail for his third voyage, on the 
thirtieth of May, 1498, and touched at the Canaries, and 
Cape de Verd islands ; from Ferro he dispatched three of 
his ships with a. supply of provi^sions for^1^^^<pgloBX of " 
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Hispaniala : with the other three he pursued his course 
to the south. 

No remarkable occurrence happened until they arrived 
within five degrees of the line, when they were becalmed:, 
and the heat was so. excessive that the Spaniards were 
apprebensive the ships would take fire ; their fears were 
relieved by a shower of rain, but did not much abate the 
heat. The admiral was so fatigued by unremitting care 
and loss of ^leep, that he was seized with a violent fit of 
the gout and a fever. 

These circumstances induced him to listen to the remon- 
strances of his men, and to alter his course to the north* 
westy that he might reach some of the Caribee islands, 
where he might refit, and obtain a fresh supply of provi- 
sions. 

On the first of August, the man stationed in the round- 
top, surprised them with the joyful cry of Land! Colum- 
bus namefi it Trinidad, which name it still retains ; it lies 
near the mduth of the river Orinoco, on the coast of Gui- 
ana. This river roHs towards the ocean such avast body 
of water> and -with such an impetuous force, that when it 
meets the tide, which on that coast rises to an uncommon 
height, occasionsr such a swell and agitation, that it is both 
surprizing and formidable. 

Columbus, before he was aware of the danger, was en- 
tangled with those adverse currents, and owed his safety 
by boldly venturing through a parrow strait which appear- 
ed so tremendous, that he called it La Boca del Drago : 
DO sooner was the constemation subsided, than Columbus 
drew comfort and consolation from a circumstance, so full 
of peril. He wisely concluded, that such a vast body of 
water, could not be supplied by any island, but must flow 
through a country of immense extent, and that he had now 
in consequence, arrived at that country, which had been 
the main object of his pursuit. 

Full of this idea, he stood to the west along the coast of 
town by the names of Pariaand 
ieveral places, and found the in- 
se of Hispaniola ; they wore, as 
)f gold, and pearls of considerable 
jly exchanged for European toys. 
courage appeared superior to the 
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This country produced four-footed animals of dtfieretit 
kinds, and a great variety of fowls andfinik. The admiral 
was so much delighted witli its fertility, that with the warm 
enthusiasm of a discoverer, he imagined it to be the para- 
dise described in Scripture, which the Almighty had cho- 
sen for the residence of man^ while he was innocent and 
worthy of such a possession. 

Thus, Columbus had the glory of discovering a new 
worldv making considerable progress towards a perfect 
knowledge of it, and was the first man that conducted the 
Spaniards to that vast settlement, which has been the chief 
seat of their empire, and ^urccof their treasures, Th« 
weak situation of his i^hips, scarcity of provisions, and his 
own infirmitiesy together with the impatience of his creV, 
made it necessary for him to steer away for-Hispaaiola. 
On the thirtieth of August^ 1498, he reache4 Unit islMid^ 
and found the colony in such a situation, as leift him taXy 
prospect of enjoying that repose, which he stood so ^uch 
in need of. Many changes had happened^ during Ms ab« 
sence. His brother, the Adelanmdo, a^reesEble to formef 
instructions, had removed the cotcmy ^dm Is^^Ua, to a 
more conv.enient station, on the opposite sid^ of the isls^d 
and laid the foundation of the^town bf St. t>pmingo. 

As soon as they were established in this new settlement, 
the Adelantado, to prevent the peopk^ from forming 
new cabals, marched into other parts of the island, which 
his brother had not yet .lifduced to obedience ; a^ the 
people were unable to resist, they submitted every where 
to th^ tribute imposed. While the Adelantado was thus 
employed, an alarming mutiny broke out, among the 
Spaniards : the ringleader was Francis Roldan, who was 
placed by Columbus, to be the guardian of order and tran* 
cjuiility, in the colony. 

The arguments he employed to seduce his country- 
men, were frivolous and ill-founded. He accused Colum- 
bus, and his three brothers of arrogance and severity. ^ He 
ius'iiuated, that they aimed at establishing an independent 
dominion in the country j for this purpose?, they designed 
to cut off part of the Spaniards, by hunger and iktigue, 
that they might the more easily, reduce the remainder to 
subjection ; he said, it was unworthy of Castilians, to be 
the tame and passive slaves of three Genoese adventurers. 

By these insidious means, strengthened by his rank, a 
eep impression was made on the minds of his country- ,- 
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mtn^ s^ready prepared to receive unfavourable impreS" 
sions. A considerable Dumber made choice of him, for 
their leader, and took up arms against the Adelantado, 
4od his brother, sei:^ the Jung's magaz'me of provisions, 
and endeavoured to surprize the fort at St. Domingo. 
This was .preserved by the vigilance of Don Diego 
Columbus. The mutineers were obliged to retire to the 
province of Xaragua, wheje they continued, not only to 
oppose the Adelantado's authority themselves^ but excited 
^e Indians to throw off tlie yoke. 

Such was the distracted state of the colony, when 
Coi^mbu& arrived. He was astonished to find that the 
three ships, which he had dispatched from the Canaries 
had not yet arrived. By. want of skiU in the pilots, and the 
violence of the currents, they had been carried one hun- 
dred and 9J^ m^s west of St. Dcmiingo, and forced to 
take sheker Bi the harbour of the province of Xaragua, 
where* Roldan and* his seditious followers were cantoned. 
Rddaik cai^ully concealed from the^ommanders, his in- 
surrection ag^st tlie Adelantado, and empk)yed all his 
art to gain their confidence, persuaded them to set on 
shore, a ccwisiderable part of Ihe new settlers, whom they 
' brought over, that they might proceed by land, to St. 
Domingo. 

It required no ;'grckt argument with those men, to e&» 
pouse his cause. They were the refuse of the jails of 
Spain^ These were familiarized to deeds of violence, and 
eagerly returned to|t course of life^to which they had been 
accustomed. The commanders of the ships were con- 
vinced, when it was too late, of their imprudence, and 
stood away for St. JDomingo, and got safe into port a few 
days after their admirals 

^These ships brought bnt small .relief to the colony, th^ir 
provisions hieing much reduced, by the length of the 
voyage. Roldan, by the additional force of his new asso- 
ciates, became extremely formidable, and extravagant in 
his dctnaitda. Columbu^ filled with resentment at his in- 
gratitude, and highly Incenseif, at th^ insolence of his fol- 
lowers, yet appeared in no haste to take the field. "He 
trembled at the thoughts of kindling the flames of civil 
war. He saw v^ith regret, that the prejudices and passions 
wMch had excited the rebels to take arms, had infected 
those who still adhered to him, and were all cold to tlie 
service. He therefore chose to negociate rather than fight 
By a seasonable proclamation, offering free pardon to 
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such as returned to their dUty^ he made impressions on 
some of the malecontents. To those \fho were desircms 
of returning to Spain, he gave fujl liberty; by this he 
allured, all those who were disgusted with the country, 
and disappointed in their views. He soothed Roldan's 
pride, by promising to re^ore him to his fonner office } 
and by complying with the demands of others, lie sadsfied 
their avarice. Thus gradually, and without bloodshed, 
after several tedious negociations, he dissolved a confede- 
racy that threatened ruin to the colony, and restored Order 
and regular government. 

This mutinous disposition in the people, prevented 
Columbus from prosecuting his discoveries on the cemti- 
nent. As soon as liis affairs would ^permit,' he sent some 
of his ships to Spain, with an account of the Vdyage he had 
made, together with a desc^pticni^f th^4;oun\^ies, which 
he had discovered ; a chart.oiF tlij^ ^oast a!5ng Vhich he 
sailed ; also specimens of the i^old,' 4»e$fi9^and ^^|^||r cu- 
riosities found there. At the'j|riie ^me, he^^r&iismkted 
an account of tiie insurrectioninIii§iini«^. Jlokian and 
his followers, did not negl«cf fb-eon^y tff Spaifif by the 
same ships, an apology for theii; jpon(j[uct, an;i recrimi- 
nated upon the admiral, and^his^brqthert^ r . 

Unfortunately for the honour^ Spain,** ^nd the happiness 
of Columbus, Roldan gained the mo/t* cilpilt at court, and ^^ 
produced unexpected events. Tlt6 perpetual occupa- * 
tion and disquiet, which the maleeqiitents m the colony, 
gave him, prevented him from attehli|ng to the machina- 
tions of his enemies, in the court of Spain. Several of these 
had embraced the opportunity of returning to Europe, in 
the ships Columbus had dispatched from St. Domingo. 

Inflamed with rage at the disappointment of all their 
hopes, their poverty and distress excited compifcbion, and 
gave their accusations the appearance of probability, and 
made their complaints interesting. They teased Ferdinand 
and Isabella, with memorials, containing an account of 
their own grievances, and charge^ agiiu&t Columbus. 
Whenever the king and queen appeared in public, they 
were surrounded by a crowd of petitioners, demanding" 
payment of arrears due to them, and vengeance on Colum- 
bus, as the author of their sufterings. The admiral's 
sons, were insulted wherever they met them, reproaching 
them as the offspring of a projector, whose fatal curiosity 
had discovered those pernicious regions, which dmned 
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Spaift of its Wealth, tnd would prove the grave of its 
people. 

These cftdeavours t6 ruia Coliimbus, were powerfully 
i^eonded by that party of courtiers, who had always 
irwarted his sehemes, and wer6 stung with envy at his 
success and credit. 

FerditMind listened with a willing and partial ear to every 
accusation ; time had now diminished the first sensations 
of joy j which the discovery of the New World had occa- 
sbned, and fame alone was not sufficient to satisfy the 
(xAd and avaricious mind of Ferdinand. He considered 

prize of Columbus, and im- 
govemment, that a country 
delded a greater valcie to its 
began to give way to the 
ccusers, and concluded, that 
5^. occasion, on his part, that 
s against him. This was no 
luion fatal to Columbus was 

n 

t^pht of Calatrava was ap- 
f ^ with full powers to inquire 

; and, if he found the charge 

) against him, to supercede 

Mia in the govi^QMi|t. ' It was imjwssibte for Columbus 

to escape condemnatfenirVhen this pl^eposterous commis- 

siim made it the infest of the judge to find him guilty. 

Thougl^ Colu«^tIs had ■restofed tranquillity in the 
island, though he' haid Ibmught both Spaniards, and In- 
^ansf to submit ^letly to his government, yet the in- 
ttt^ested Sovadilla, ^ithtut attending to the merit of those 
services, ajiewed a dei^rmihed purpose of treating him as 
a^ criminal. He . seized the admirars house in St. Do- 
mingo, when fee was absent, with all his effects ; he ren- 
dered himself master of the fort, and the king's stores by 
violence ; and required all persons to acknowledge him 
as supreme governor ; he set <at liberty all the prisoners 
confined by the admiral ; and summoned him to appear 
before his tribunal, to answer for his conduct, sending him 
at the «ame- time a copy of the royat mandate, hy which 
C^umbus was enjoined to yield implicit obedience to his j 
•omhfiands. '•■'■■ i 

Columbus, though deeply affected with the ingratitude i' 
aftd injustice of Ferdinand and IjtebeHa, suisniitted with a f 
I vox, I. F 
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respeclftd silence to the\tiUof his sover<jigns, ^iid repair- 
ed directly to the court of that violent and partial. judge.- 
Bovadilla, without adniitting him to his presence, ordered 
him instantly to be arrested^- leaded with chains, and hurt 
Tied on board a ship. Ullder this humiliating revei^se of 
fortune, that firmness of mind which had hitherto support- 
ed him, did not forsake him. Conscious of his own inte- 
grity, and solacing himself with the great thingjs he had 
achieved, hs endured this insult, not only with that compo- 
sure, but digmty that surprized and over-awed his enemies. 

Bovadilla to excuse his own conduct, and to load 
Columbus with infamy, encouraged all persons, however 
infamous, to lodge informations, thouglv false ^d in^xm- 
sistent against tiim ; put of theSe Bovadilla collected 
materials to suppo^ an accusation, which he. transufutted 
to Spain, at the aaiiie time that he ordered Columbus and 
his two brothers to be carried;^ thither in fetters. And 
added the cruel insult of confining ^he^i^others in^^^JTerent 
ship9, excluding them from tha^ mendly ^ht^^^ounie, 
which might have soothed them und er ^sudji accTOi^aled 
distress. , , . ^^^ ^„^vt^^ 

But although the Spaniards iji|Hi§wpiola^ f^pprpved- oF 
the arttttrary and cruel proceedirifs of SovESilla^ theejfc was 
one man who still Remembered, bow tigiuc^ bis countrymen 
were indebted to Cofumbus; and ^vas toticlled with pitjr* 
for the man who had performed Aicb^reat actions. This 
was Alonzo de Valejo, the <aplain o|j:be vessel on board 
of which the admiral^ was confined. * As soon as ; he was 
olear of the island, he approached bis prisoner with ;gre5%t 
respect, and offered to release iiim from the fetters wjtli 
which be was so imjustly loaded. " >m," replied Cplum- 
bus, with a noble indignation, « I wear these irbn^ in cpn- 
^ sequence of an order from my sovereigns: th^ shall find 
^* me as obedient to this, a^ to dieir other injunctions. By 
^ their command I am brought ^itp this situation, and , 
*^ their command alone, shall set me at liberty," 

The voyage to Spain was fortunately very sbprt. As 
soon ks Fer^and and Isabella were informed that Colum- 
bus was brought home a prisoner, in chains, they felt the 
necessity of disavowing all such inhuman proceedings. 
They saw, that all Europe, ivould be.fijled .wjth indignatioii 
at such imgenerous conduct towards a nfian, to whom .they 
were so much indebted, and who had performed actions 
■■^orthy of the highest recompensjB. ^;^||ja^^^their own 
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eCrtiduct, aad eaget* to thake softie reparation for this in-* 
,jvuy, as well as to efface the stain upon their own char* 
aiifers, th^y ih^antly iss«6d o^rdfers- to s^*t Golumbus at 
kbcrty ; invited him to'emirt; atid ; remitted money ta 
enable him to appear theire in a manner suitable to his rank. 

Wlien he bame into the foyai presence, the various 
ps^sions vfhich agitated his mind iov a time suppressed 
the pawer of utterance.' He at kngth recovered himself, 
ttid justified his conduct by producing the fullest proof of 
his innocence, and integrity, and exposed the evil designs 
of his enemies. Whe |«>t contented with having ruined 
his fortune, aimed a deadly blow at his honour and fame, 
fle was tfeated by Ferdinand with decent civility : by Isa- 
bella with tenderijess and Vespect. They conctirred in ex- 
pressing their sorrow for the treattnerit he had so unjustly 
received, disavowed their knowledge of it, and promised 
him protection and future favour. 

Bovadilla was instancy degraded, that all suspiciort 
Biigte be removed 3i from themselves, as authors of such 
disgrfcefiftf And viokm proceedings: y^t they refused 
id re^re Jg_Cd!umbus those privileges before grant- 
ed ^im, as viceroy^; and which fie So justly merited. 
Though willing tb ippeir tlte avengers of Columbus'^ 
wrongs? a meaiiy i™©''^^ fealotisy still subsisted. To a 
Hian who had d|sc6vei^ and put them in possession of a 
r codmi*y, thit '^s the source of envy to all Europe, they 
were afraid to trust ) they retained him at court, under 
jrarious pretexts ; and appointed Nicholas de Ovando, a 
Idiight of Hlefeilitasry order of Alcantara, governor of His- 
^aniola. This ungifa^rmis tonduct, exasperated Cdum- 
1ms to '9uch a degree,^ that he cc^uldno longer conceal the 
sentimentfe whieb' It iexcitedi-w Wherever he wernt, he car- 
ried about with him the fetters with which he had been 
loaded. ^le had them Ry^Big ^ up in • His chamber, and he 
gave orders; that when he died, they should be buried with 
him. 

Notwithstanding this ungenerous treatment of Colum- 
bus, the spirit of discovery continued ^active and vigorous. 
Rodcrigo de B^stidas, and Jqhn dc la Cosa, fitted out two 
ships in cowipariy ; the^lattei* having served under Colum- 
bus in two of his voyages, was deemed the most skilful 
pDot in Spain. They steered directly for the continent, 
and&t^vcd on the ^ coast of Paria, and continuing from 
thence west, discovered the coast of the province, no 
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called Terra Firma, from Cape de Vela, to the gidf of 
DarieB. 

Not long after Ojeda* with Aiaaerigo Vcspiuxi, ^et out 
on a 8ec(H)d voyage, iand held the same , coui*se with the 
former, and touched at the «ame placesr _ . .; 

The, voyage of Ba^lid^Q was p^ospero^39 ^nd lucmtite: 
that of Ojeda, unfortunate. But both tend^ to inereas* 
the ardour of discovery; for, in pi^ortion as the Spa^ 
niards became acquainted with the extept oC the Am^rijcaii 
continent, their ideas of its opulence and fertilityi in* 
creased. ^ . 

Before these adventurers returned, a fleet was equipped 
at the public expense, for carryii]^ over Ovando, the neir 
governor, to Hispaniola. His preeence^ was very Beites^^ 
sary, that a period might be put to the imprudent admi^ 
nistration of Bovadilla, which threatened the desttmction dT 
the colony ; who, conscious of the injustice and violence 
of his proceedings against C<^umbus, made it his sole 
study to gain the favour of his countrymen, by gratifymg 
their passions, and accommo^ting himself Xo ^b^ pre* 
judices. " ^ ^ 

With this intent, W e^t^lished regulations in eVery 
respect the reverse of those whkh Colun^us had deemed 
essential to the welfare of the ^tlem^ut^ Instead of that 
severe discipline, which w;as neC«3sary to .habituate ..ths 
dissolute, and corrupt members of soci^y, lUid restrain % 
them within proper bounds^ he suffer^ d^them to enjc^ such 
uncontrolled liberty, as led to the m^ extravagant ex- 
cesses. So &r from proteetiog the Indlafis, he gave a le^ 
sanction to the /[^i^essi^ni ^f. that unhappy people.^ ! Ht 
divided them into distinct classes, and diatr^buiied them 
amongst his adherents: $ reducing themj^oca state t>f donw 
plete servitude. i ! ^. f i 

The rapacit]^ and impiitiencetif the Spaniar<k ifter gold, 
was such, that in their pta*suit of it» they neglected all othei* 
means of acquiring wealth. The Indians were driven ill 
crowds to the mountains, an^ compelled^ wtvrk in J^e 
mines, by masters who imposed their tasks without BrMe«eir 
or discretion. Labour so disproportioned to their strength* 
and fonner habits of life, wasted tj^at feeble race of mfeti, 
with such rapid consumption^ as must soon have externu* 
nated the ancient inhabitants of die island. 

The necessity of provix&ig a remedy for these etils, 
hastened Ovando's departure,* He cx>mmanded the most 
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i^e^pectable armament hitherto fitted out for the new world. 
It consisted of thirty-two ships, having on board two thou- 
sand live hundred persons, with an intention of settling the 
eountry. 

Upon the arrival of the new governor, Bovadilla re- 
signed his charge, and wus commanded to return instantly* 
to Spain, to answer for his conduct. Rddan, and the other 
ringleaders of the mutineers, who had been so active iu- 
opposing Columbus, were ordered to leave the island at 
the s^ne time. The natives were declared free subjects 
of Spain, by public proclamation : of whom no service wad 
to be required, without paying them' the fiill price of their 
I^x)ur. Various regulations were made tending tb sup-* 
press the licentiopsness of tlie Spaniards^ which had been 
%fx fatal to the colony. 

Tor limit the,exorbitant gain which private persons were 
supposed to make by working the mines, an order was pub- 
K'sbed, directing all the gold to be brought to a public 
Slnelt^g house ; and one half of it was declared to be tha 
property of the crownv 

While theiSg. steps we?e takihg for the security and tran- 
quillfty of the colony; Columbus was engaged in the fruit- 
less and unpleasant employment of soliciting an ungrateful 
court to fulfil its agreements : and demanded, according 
to the original capitulation in the year U92, to be rein- 
't^^d in his Office of viceroy over the countries which he 
had discovered ; but he solicited in vain. The greatness 
(rf his discoveries, and the prospect of their increasing va- 
lue, made the jeal^Qs Fei'dinand consider the concessions- 
in the capitulation as* extravagant and impolitic ; he in- 
spired Isabella with the same sentiments ; and under vari- 
ous pretexts, equally frivolous and unjust, they eluded till 
the requisitions of Columbus to perform that, which a= 
solemn tTOty bound them to accomplish.- 

After attending the court of Spain near t^Vo years, as 
an humble suppliant, at length be was convinced that ho 
laboured in vain. But even this ungenerous return did not 
discourage him from pursuing the great object which first 
called forth his iiiventive genius, and excited him to at- 
tempt discovery. To open a new passage to the Eae t Indies 
was his original and favourite sch^e. Tins commued to 
engross his thoughts ; he conccivetl an opinion that, be- 
yond the continent of America, there was a sea which ^ 
extended to the East Indies, and hoped to find some Straif- 
J- 2 
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or narrow neck of land^ by which a communication might 
be opened; and from the part of the ocean already known, 
by a very fortunate conjecture, he supposed tiiis Strait oc 
Isthmus to be situated near the gulf of Darien. 

Filled with this idea, though now far advanced in age, 
worn out with fatigue, and broken with infirmities, he of- 
fered cheerfully to undertake a voyage which would ascer- 
tain this important point, and perfect the grand scheme 
which, from the beginning, he proposed to accomplish. 

Ferdinand: and Isabella willingly came into the proposal i- 
they were glad of some honourable employment that would 
remove from court, a man, with whose demands they 
were determined not to comply, and whose services it 
was indecent to neglect. Though unwilling to reward Co- 
lumbus, they were sensible of his merits, they were con- 
vinced of his skill and. conduct, and had reason to confide 
in his success. 

To these considerations there was a still more poweifut 
influence. About this time (1502), the Portuguese fleet 
under Cabral, arrived from the Indies ; and by the rich- 
ness of its cargo> gave the pcc^le of Europe a more per- 
fect idea, than they had hitherto been able to form, of tlie 
opulence of the east. The Portuguese had been more suc- 
cessful in their discoveries than the Spaniards. They had 
opened a communication with countries where industry >. 
arts, and elegance, flourished, and where commerce had 
been long established, and carried to a greater extent than, 
in any region of the earth. 

Their voyages thither yielded immediate and vast profit^ 
in commodities that were extremely precious, and in great 
request Lisbon became the seat of commerce and of 
wealth ; while Spain had only the expectation of remote 
benefit, and future gain, from the western world. 

Columbus's offer to conduct them to the ^st by ju 
route which he expected would be much shorter, and less 
dangerous, was very acceptable to the Spaniards. Evm 
Ferdinand was rouzed by such a prospect, and warix^Jy 
approved of the undertaking. 

Notwithstanding the importance ©f the object of thi^ 
fourth voyage to the nation, Columbus ceuld procure only 
four small barks ; the largest of which did not exceed^ 
seventy tons burden : accustomed to brave danger, he did 
not he&itate to accept the oc^nmaBd oi thi» pitUiJ squad- 
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row. His brother Bartholomew, and his second son FerdN 
nandy the historian of his actions, accompanied him. 

He sailed from Cadiz on the ninth of May, 1502, and 
•touched as usual at the -Canary islands ; from thence it 
was his intention to have directed his course for the con- 
tinent : but his largest vessel was so heavy a sailor, and 
unfit for the expedition, that-he was obliged to bear away 
for Hispaniola, that he might, if possible, exchange 
her for some ship of the fleet that had carried over 
Ovando. 

When he arrived off St. Domingo, he found efghteetr 
of these ships ready loaded, and on the eve of their de- 
parture for Spain. Columbus immediately acquainted the 
governor with the destination of his voyage, and the ac- 
cident which had obliged him to aher his route. He re- 
quested to enter the harbour, not only that he might have 
permission to negociate the exchange of his ship, but that 
he might take shelter, during a violent hurricane which he 
discerned was £^pix)aching : on that account he also ad- 
vised the governor to put off the departure of the fleet 
bound for Spain. But Ov^do refused his request and 
despised his counsel. Under circumstances in which hu^ 
inanity would have aflbrded refuge to a stranger, Colum- 
bus was denied admittance into a country of which he had 
discovered the existence, and had acquired possession. 
He was regarded as a visionary prophet, arrogating to- 
himself the power tapi^edict beyond the reach of human 
foresight-- 

The fleet set sail June 29th, 1502, for!^ain, and the' 
ensuing night the hurricane came on, with dreadful im- 
petuosity and violence^ Columbus alone, awarie of the 
danger, took precautions against it ; and saved his little 
squadron. The fleet bound to Spain met -with the fate 
ivhich tlH raslmess and obstinacy of its commanders me^ 
rited. Of eighteen ships, two or three only escaped. In. 
Zhis^ general wi-eck perished Bovadilla, and Roldan, and 
the gf eater part of those who had been the most active 
in persecuting Columbus, and oppressing the Indians ; 
together with all the wealth which they had acquired by 
injustice and cruelty. It exceeded in value two hundred- 
thousand Poses; an immense sum at that perio^, and 
'^rould have been sufBcient to screen them from puiiisb- 
nient^ and secure ^^m ^ gracious reception at the Spanish 
cotirt. 
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One of the ships that escaped, had oh boarf all ^* 
effects of Cohinabiis, which iiad been recovered from the 
MTeck of his fortune. Historians, universally attribute this 
event to an immediate interposition of divine Providence, 
in order to avenge the wrongs of an injured man, as well 
as to punish the oppressors of an innocent people. The 
ignorant and superstitious formed an opinion, which the 
vulgar are apt to entertain with respect to perscms acting 
in a sphere Ikr above their compMrehensions ; they believ-- 
ed Columbus to possess supernatural powers, and that he 
had conjured up this dreadful storm by magical art, and 
incantations, m order to be revenged on his enemies. 

The inhospitable reception which Columbus met with 
at Hispauiola hastened his departure for the continent. 
He set sail July 14th, 1502, and after a tedious and dan-- 
gerous voyage, he discovered Guanara, tin island not far 
Irom Honduras. There he had an intei-view vfith some of 
the inhabitants, who arrived in a large canoe. They appear -- 
ed more civilized, and had acquired m«re kiiow^edge irt 
the arts than any he had hitherto conversed with. 

In return to the eager enqmrfes of the Spaniards con- 
cerning the places where they got the goldj of which their" 
otmaments were made ; they directed them to countries 
situated to the west, which they described as abounding inr 
that precious metal, in such profusion as to be made use 
of in common domestic materials. 

Instead of steering in scaixh of a country soinvitmg^- 
which would have conducted them along the coast of 
Yucatan, to the rich empire of Mexico, ColunAus waa 
so intent upon his favouHte scheme of discoveiing that ^ 
inlet to the Indian ocean, that he bore away to the easti 
towards the gulfofDaiien. 

In this navigation he discoiret'ed all thecO^t of thcJ* 
continent, from cape Gracios a Dios, to a liarbouf which 
for its beauty and security, he named Puerto Bello. Hei* 
searched in vain for the imaginary strait or inlet, through^,: I 
which he'expected to make his way into an unknown seal ** 
and though he went on shore several times, and advanceiS, 
into the country, he did not pyenetrate so far as to cross ^ 
the narrow isthnius which seperates the gulf of Mexico* 
from the great southern ocean. 

He was, however, so delighted with the country, 2cttd*'\ 
conceived such an idea^ of its wealth, from the specimei*" [ 
of gold produced by the natives, that he resolved to leaiNfrJ 
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«s(irall <M))opy^upon the i^ver Belem,, in the proviture o£ 
Veragua, wA^r Um^ e|pmi»^d of his brother, and to return 
biojsetf tqt SpiwUj- in order to procure wh^t wa^^equisite 
tQ reiider it a permanent e3t$^8hment. But the ungq- 
xcmaWe spii4t ot the people under his comBoand, depiived 
Columbtts ot the ^ory^f pla»tii^ the first colony c«v thf 

Theii* kisakn6e<<ind: rf^p^cimisness provoked the natires 
^ouk^^m^'y and 49 tliey ^were a more hardy and warlike 
face of men thaoi the inhabitants of the islands, they cut off 
a part of the Sp^iard^ and obliged the rest to abandon a 
jlag^ thff yrem np k>nger able ^o maintain. 

Tlos was not tfee only misfortune that befel Columbus': 
It was followed by a succession of ifisasters. - Furious hur*^ 
rJKsaneSf with violet ttorms of Ahwnd^r and lightnings 
threatened his }eaky vess^f with destruction; while his 
d^comoolate crew* CKhatisted witii fatigue, and destitute of 
prpYisionst were unwilling, or unable? to execute hw com- 
juands. Onie of i|us ships was lost; he was obliged t<» 
abandon m^^ther totally iinfit for serrtce ; and )tith the 
two which remained, he quitted that part of tlte continent 
whicb in his anguish he named the coast of vexation, and 
bore away for Hispaniola. 

•New distre^ses^ awidted him in this voyage;: he Wa^ 
dnven back by a violent tempest from the coast of Culm ^ 
his shi]^ fell foul of each, other, and were so much shat*' 
tercd by the -shock, that with ,tbe utmost difficulty they 
reached Jamaica; where he was obliged to run them 
aground to prevent them Xrom sinking. The measure <d 
^ i^alamit;ies seemed now to be J^. He was ca&t on 
stiore upon an island at a considerable distance ftom the 
€»Ay ^eUiement'of the SpaniardSt in America. His ships 
vwre d^abled beyond the possibility of repair. To convey 
an account of ^3 situation to Hispaniola seemed imprac- 
ticable ; and without this it vras in vain to expect relieL 
I Hi# gettiuSi ever fertile in resources, and most vigorous in 
[%OSe perilous extremities, when weak minds abandon 
^teiselves to despair, discovered the onTy expedient which 
fi£toded any prospect of deliverance. He had recourse 
to the hospitality of the natives, who considering the 
Spaniards as superior beings, were eager on all occasions 
to admimster to t^eir wants ; fi^om them be obtained two 
of their canoes ; in these, which were only fit for creeping' 
ftlong the coasi^ jor crossing frc«n one, bay to anothei-, 
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Mendez, a Spaniard, and Bfeschi, a Genoese, two geiifle-^ 
"men particularly attached to Coltimbus, gallaatly offered 
to set dSNor Hispaniola ; a voyage of sdxjve thirty leagues. 
This they accomplished in ten days, after encountering in- 
credible dangers, and such faligue, that severalof the Inh 
dians who accompanied them, sunk undfer it and died. 

The attention paid them by the governor of Hispanioliaf ' 
wtfs neither such as their courage nierited, or the <fistress 
of Columbus aiwi his associates retjuii^d. Ovaildo, fro^ 
a mean jealousy of Columbus, was afraid of permitting hl^ 
to Bet his ibot in the island, under his government* 

This ungenerous passion absorbed evevy teiHler sentimi^ 
for the misfortunes of that great man ) arid his oWn feUow 
citizens were involved in the same calamity. Mendez, atn4 
Fieschi, spent eight months in frukless petitions, and seek- 
ing relief for their commaudejp and associates. 

During this period, the mind of Columb«s was agitated 
by various passions. At first, the speedy deliverance eX* 
pected from the success of Mendez andt^ieschi's voyagei 
cheered" the spirits of the mc%t despdbdkig j after some 
time, they began to suspect that they- had miscamed in the 
attempt. At length they all concluded, that Mendez and 
Fieschi had perished. 

Hope, the last resburce^of the wretched, now forsook 
them, and made their sittfetion appear more dismal. The 
only alternative that appeared, was to end their miserable 
days among naked savages, far from their native country 
and friends. The seamen transported with rage, rose in 
open mtitiny, threatened the life of Columbus, whom they 
reproached as the author of their Icalamitiea ; seized teu 
canoes, which lie had purchased ofrti^ Indians, ai^ despis- 
ing his renoLonstrances and entreaties, made off with them 
to a distant part of the island. Attixfe same tiniej the native^ 
murmured at the long residence of the Spaniards in their 
country. 

Like their neighbours, in Hispaniola, they cmsidered 
the supporting 30 many strangers to be an intoleral>le bur- 
den. They brought in provisions with reluctance, and with 
a sparing hand, and threatened to withdraw these supplies 
altogether. Such a resolution would have been fatkl tothe 
Spaniards. Their safety depended upon the good-will o£ 
the natives ; and, tmless they could revive the admiration 
and reverence with which these simple people at first be*- 
held them, destruction appeared unavoidalile^ ., ** 
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. Though, the disorderly proceedings df the mutineers, 
had, in a great measure, effaced those favourabMpnpres- 
-sioBs, the ^getiuky of Columbus suggested an an^ce that 
con^ieteiy answered their purpose ; and not only restored 
but increased the iug^ t^nion lyhich the Indians had for- 
merly conceived of them. 

By his skill in astronomy he kncF there would be a 
total eclipse of the moon. He ^ssemWed all the principal 
persons of the district around hijn on the day before it 
happened ; and after reproaching them f^r their fickleness 
k, wigidrawidg their affection md assisjtance from men, 
whom they Jately had revered : he told^them the Spaniards 
Were servants of the great Spirit, who dwells in heaven, 
who made and goyeriji^d the worjfl ; th^t hewas offend- 
ed at their refusmg to Sjupp<irt men who were' the objects 
of his peculiar, favour ; was preparing^ to punish this crime 
with exempliry. severity : and that very night the moon 
should withold ji^ light, and appear of a bloody hue> as 
* sign of divm«wfath, and an emblem of the vengeance 
ready to fall on them, - 

To this marvellous prediction some of them listened 
with careless indifference, others with credulous astonish- 
ment. But when the moon began gradually to, be darken- 
edj and at length appeared of a red colour, all were struck 
^wth terror. They ran with consternation to their houses, 
and returning instantly to Columbus loaded with provisions, 
threw them at his feet, conjuring him to intercede with 
the great Spirit to avert the destruction with which they 
were threatened. Cohmohus, seeming to be moved by their 
cntreaties,f promised to comply ^vith their desire. 

The eclipse went off, the moon recovered ijts splendour, 
and 6:oni th^ day the Spaiiiards were not only profusely 
fiimished with provisions, but the Indians avoided every 
thing that could give them offence ; and paid a supersti- 
tious attention to them as long as' they staid upon the 
island. ^ 

Dur^g these transuictions, the mutineers enraged at 
tfaeir cfisappointments, marched to that part of die island 
wiiere Col^nibus remained, threatening him with new 
danger and insulti^. While'they were advancing, an event 
more cruel and afflicting thtofany which he dreaded from 
them, happened. The governor of Hispaniola, still under 
tjie kifluence of dark susjpicions, sent a small bark to Jamai- 
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ca, nottafelietre Cdumbus, or deliver his distressed coun* 
try menl^kt te sp^r out their condition. 

Fearing the sympathy of those whom he sent wotrld 
operate too powerfully in &VOiir of their eountrytoen, 
he sent Escobiir an inveterate enemy rf CoIumbtts> Ivho 
adhered to his instructions, with malignant accuracy : cast 
anchor at some distance from the island, apjiroached fte 
shore in a small boat, took a view of the wretched state of 
the Spaniards, delivered a letter of empty eomplimc^ t6 
the admiral, received hi^ answer, and d^artedi 

When the Spaniards first descned the vessel standihg 
towards the island, every heart exulted, ^pectmg the houf 
of their deliverance had arrived ; but when the vessel <ik« 
appeared, they sunk into the deepest dejection^ andaH 
their hopes were lost. QokiBat^nfr jSbne,. though he felt 
this wanton insult, 4^etUin«i#*|ch composure as to be able 
to cheer his followers. He assured ^hem thal-Mendez an€l 
Fieschi, had reached Hispaniola in safe|^; -aSd fliat they' 
would speedily proei^e ships to.^arrylhem* off-; and as- 
Escobar's vessel c^Id not carry thena all, he had rfefusedf 
to go with her, because he was d^tern^n^ not toabatidon 
his faithful companions in <5str6ss 5 soothed with tlie ex^^ 
pectation'of speedy deliverance^ and delighfed with hi* 
apparent generosity, in attending more tothefcr preserva- 
tion than his own, their spirit revived, and ho regjuned 
their confidence. 

The mutineers were now fit l»Bd. All his endcavoni*^ 
to recleam those desperadoes^ had no effect, but to enerease 
their phrenzy. Their demands) becarme more exltavagant, 
and their intentions more viioleni and bloody. It became 
necessary to oppose them wi& open force. 

Columbus who had been long affUtted^ Wkh th^ g<mt| 
could not take the field. His brother the Adelamado march* 
td against them. They quickly met. The mutineers* In- 
jected, with scorn, all offers of accommbdati^n, aiid nisbed 
on boldly to the attack. They were repulsed at the first 
onset, and several of tbeir most daring leaders w^re slsdn. 
The Adelantado, whose strength waseq«^ to hib coui^kg^ 
closed with their captain, wounded, disarmed Kwny and 
made him a prisoner. This disconcerted the rest, who 
fkd with a dastardly i&xvx equal tO their fbrmei^ insolence. 
Soon after they submitted in a body to Cotonbus, and 
bound themselves in the most solemn o^Uhi,- to submst M 
his commands. . ^oair- 
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Hardly was tr^inquillity. eiBtabUshedy when the ships ap- 
peared, whose arrival Colutnbus .had promiseAn With 
transports of joy the Spaniards cj^uitted an island, m which 
the meaii jealotisy of Ovandb, had' suiFered them to lan- 
guish above a year,; exposed to misery in various forms. 

When they arrived at St, Dowfiingo, the fourteenth of 
August, 1 504, the governor, with that mean artifice usually 
attending vulgar minds, that labours to atone for insolence, 
with servility now .fawned on the man he had attempted 
to ruin. He received Columbus with the most studied 
« ------ - ^isfingui^ed 

hi t those over- 

ac conceal the 

m r the captain 

o£ ght over in 

ch *d those who 

h2 o judicial in.- 

:ouId not re- 
di ler the juris- 

di ich inhuma- 

ni , ^ _, ^ ^ Don finished, 

and he set sail for Spain with two ships* Disasters still 
contistued to accompany him ^ onetDf his vessels was so 
disabled, as to be forced back to St. Domingo ; the other 
shattered by violent storms, sailed seven hundred leagues 
with jury masts, and reached with difficulty, tlie port of 
St. Lucar. 

There he received an account of an event, the most dis- 
couraging that could have happened. This was the deatli 
of his patroness, queen Isabella, in whose justice, huma- 
nity, and favour fie confided, as his last resource. Not one 
was now left to redress his wrongs, or to reward him for 
his, services and sufferings, but Ferdinand, who had so 
long opposed, and so often had injured him. To solicit a 
prince, prejudiced against him, was irksome and hopeless. 
In this, however, was Columbus doomed to employ the 
close of his daysv 

As soon as his health would permit, he repaired to 
court, where he was received with civility barely decent : 
he presented petition after petition, demanding the punish- 
ment of his oppressors, and the rights and privileges be- 
stowed ^ppn him, by the capitulation of one thousand 
four hundred and niuety-tvvo. Ferdinand oontinnetl to 
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amuse him with fair words^ aad unmeaning promises. 
Insteac^ granting his claims, he proposed expedients in 
order to ehide^them. ^ > 

The declining health of Columbus, flattered Ferdinand 
with the hc^es of being soon delivered from animpcatu- 
Date suitor, nor was he deceived in his expectations. Dis- 
gusted with the ingratitude of a monarch, whom he had 
served with such fidelity and success, worn out wiith fa-» 
tigues and t^ardships, and broken with infirmities, whick 
these brought upon Mm, Columbus ended his life at Val* 
ladolid, on the twentieth of Mayf Qno thousand fi;ve hun^ 
dred and six, in the fifiy-ninth year of }m U!ge, He died 
with that composure of min^ suitable to the magnanimity 
which distinguished l&A character,, and voth sentiments of 
piety becoming that -simrepi'o^ respctt ^or religion, which 
he manifested in every'TOft^rtrCnte ttf |^ life^ 
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While O^lumbu* was employed in his last voyage, 
t^ colony of Hispaniola was gl*adually acquiring the form 
of a regular government J the -humane solicitude of Isa- 
bella to protect t}ie"lil6ian3 from qgpression, and the pro- 
clamation, by ^hich^lrt SpamrfFds were prohibited fi-om 
compelling tl^tifc to work, re|arded, for some time, the 
progress of *i|ip]^vem^nt. -Tlje natives, who considered 
exemption fronir laboiir ,* supreme happiness, rejected 
with scorn, ^very allurement by which they were invited 
to Work. The Spaniat^H, accustomed to the sernce of the 
Indians, quitted the island ; inauy of those who came over 
with Ovando were seized with distempers peculiar to the 
climate ; and inii short time near a thousand of them died. 
At the same time, the* demand of one half of the product 
of the mines claimed by the crown, was found to be an ex- 
action so exorbitant, that there was none to be found that 
would engage to work them upon such terms. Ovando to 
save the colony from ruin, relaxed the rigour of the royal 
edicts, and again distributed the Indians among the Spani- 
ards, compelling them to work, 'for a stated time, in dig^- 
ging the mines, or in cultivating the gmund ; to cover this 
breach of his instructions, he enjoined their masters to pay 
them a certain sum, as the price of their work. He redu- 
ced the royal share of the gold found in the mines to one 
fifth, and was so fortunate as to persuade the court to ap- 
prove of these i-egulations. 

The Indians, after enjoying a short respite from servi- 
tude, now felt the yoke of bondage to be so galling, that 
they made several attempts to regain their freedom* This 
the Spaniards considered as rebellion, and took arms in or- 
der to reduce them to obedience : considering them not as 
men fighting in defence of their liberty, but as slaves, who 
had revolted against their masters. Their caziques. when 
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taken, were condemned, like the leaders of a banditti, to tlie 
most cruel an^ ignominious punishments ; and all their 
subjects without regard to rank, were reduced to the same 
abject slavery. Such was the fate of the cazique of Hi- 
^uey, a province in the eastern extremity of the island. 

This war was occasioned, by the perfidy of the Spani- 
ards, in violating a ti^aty, began and concluded by them 
with the natives ; and was terminated by hanging up the 
cazique, who defended hii people with a bravery that de- 
served a better fate. 

But his treatment of Anacoana, a female cazique, was 
still more treacherous and cruel. The province anpiently 
called Xaragua, which extends from the fertile plain where^ 
Leogane is no\y situated, to the westejtk extremity qf the 
island, was subject to her authority. - &he, from jth^Jpai'- 
tiul fondness with which 'the Vomei^ of Anaerica wer§ at- 
tached to the Europeans, had al^iKil'scour^^the friendship 
of the Spaniards, and done them g^lj»c^.- But siome 
of the adherents of Roldan, }}jatii^ugk^jg^ inbtr country, 
were so exasperated at her endeavx>aS^to restrain their 
excesses, that they accused he^^ofldc^igp oC throwing off 
the yoke, and destroying the* Spaniards^ ^ * 

Ovando, though he knew that little credit was due to 
such profligate characters, niarchedwithojiit further eiiqvii- 
ry towards Xaragua, with three hundred foot, and seventy 
horsemen. To prevent the Indians from, taking' alajrm aX 
this hostile appearance, he gave out that it was bis sole in- 
tention to visit Anacoana, to whom hj^ counU'^men had 
been so much indebted, and to regulate with berths mode 
of levying the tribute payable to the king of Spain. ' 

Anacoana, in order to receive this illustrious guest with 
due honour, assembled tl^e principal men in her domini- 
ons, to the number of three hundred, and advancing attheir 
head, accompanied by a vast crowd of the lower rank, she 
welcomed Ovando with songs and dances, and conducted 
him to the place of her residence. There he was enter- 
tained for several days, with all the kindness of simple 
hospitality, and amused with games and spectacles usual 
among the natives, upon occasions of mirth and festivity. 

Amidst the seciuity which this inspired, Ovando was 
meditating the destruction of his unsuspicious and generous 
entertainer, and her subjects ; and the manner in which lie 
executed his scheme, discovered such meanness and bar- 
Ixu'ity, as must shock every lover of humanitv. 
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Under Colour of shewing the Indians an European tour-* 
nament, he advanced with his troops in battle array. The 
infantry took possession of all the atenues which led to die 
tillage, while the horsemen encompassed the house in 
which Anacoana atid her chiefs were assembled. These 
movements were beheld with admiration, without any mix- 
ture of fear; until, Upon a signal, the Spaniards drew their 
swords, and rushed upon the Indians, who were defence- 
less, and astonished at an act of treachery, which exceed- 
ed their conception* Anacoana was instantly secured ; all 
her attendants who were in the house, were seized and 
bound. Fire was set to the house ; and withou^t examina- 

the most illustrious in their 
1 the flames. Anacoana was 
lis fate. She was carried in 
if^er the formality of a trial 
as condemned upon the evi- 
ad betrayed her, to be pub- 

humbled by the destruction 
n, submitted to the Spanish 
m among his friends on the 
' oppressors no longer kneW 
i their policy was, and fatal 
rsiderable consequences, by 
whole nation, pointing it in 

ras carried on with amazing 

's the gold brought into the 

3anioIa, amounted annually 

to sixty thousand pesos, above one hundred thousand pounds 

sterling ; an immense sum at that time. 

Although Ovando had treated the Indians with cruelly 
and treachery, he governed the Spaniards with wisdom 
and justice : he established equal laws, and executed them 
impartially} he endeavoured to turn the attention of the 
Spaniards ta industry, more useful than searching the 
mines for gold. Some slips of the sugar cane having 
been brought from the Canaries by way of expeiiment, 
were found to thrive with such encrease-in the rich and 
warm soil of Hispaniola, that the cultivation of them be- 
came an object of commerce : and, in a few years, ' t]>^ 
manufacturipg this commodity l>ecame the great cbjcct 
the inlu^Utants, and most certain source of tlieir wealth. 

^ ^ Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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But notwithstanding this prosperous appearance of the 
colony, a calamity impended, which threatened its disso' 
lution. ' The natives, on whose labour the Spaniards de» 
pended, wasted so fast, that the extinction of their whole 
race appeared to be inevitable. When Columbi^s disco- 
vered Hispaniola the number of the inhabitants was com- 
puted to be at least a mDlion. They were now reduced 
to sixty thousand in the space of fifteen yeaFS. This 
amazing consumption of the human species, was the effect 
of several concurring causes. The inactive indolence in 
^hich they were used to pass their days, as it was the 
effect of their debility, contributed to encrease it ; their 
food afforded but little . nourishment, ai)d takei^ in such 
small quantities, as was not suHiciest td invigorate a lanr 
guid frame? and render it equal to the'effqrts industry re- 
quired. . jiggkig. i*'*'* 

The Spaniards without at^Pfeg^ to those peculiarities 
in the constitution of thi Indiims^' w^i<>sed such tasks upon 
them, that many sunk' under i!if<^ jkigue^ andt^nded tbcir 
wretched days. Others, in desjdaSr cii* shott . Sreir own 
existence with a violent. hanxi,,4pd|easc^s of Vatiou;|5. kinds 
compleated the desolation of ^ the asbnd* The.lSpaxiiards 
thus deprived of their skives foutid ijt^ impossible to §xtend 
their improvements, or even eai^ryfonthe-wt^rks vvhicjk 
they had already begun, .. * -'^ < ^ » 

Ovaudo in order to provide an immediate remedy for 
an ev3 so alarming, proposed to traf sport inhabitants of 
the Lucayo islands to Hispaniola, under pretence they 
might be civilized with more facility, and instil cted to 
greater advantage in the christian faith, if they were uniteii 
to the Spanish colony, and under the immediate inspection^ 
of the missionaries* settled there«^ 

Ferdinand deceived by this artifice, or willing to connive 
tat an act of violence which poticy represented as neces* 
sary, assented to the proposal. Several vessels were fitted 
, out for the Lucayos, the commanders of which informed 
the natives, with whose language they were now acqHaint- 
ed, that they came from a delightful country, in whicli 
their departed ancestors resided, by whom they were sent 
to invite them to partake of that bliss Which they enjoyed. 
The simple people listened with wonder and credulity ;; 
and delighted with the idea of visiting their relations and 
friends in tUat happy region, followed the Spaniards with 
eagerness*. 

^ Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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By this artifice, above fbrtx thpusaud were decoyed into 
Hispaniola tp piingle their groans and tears with its na- 
live inhabitants. . The ardour )With which the Spaniards 
pursued their operations id the mines, and the success' 
attending; their pursuit ^eeij^ to have engrossed their 
whole ^ttenti(^ : no enterprise of any inoment had been 
undeitaken since the last vqy^e of Columbus. But the 
rapid decrease of the Indians rjendered it impossible to 
acquire wealth with that facility as formerly ; they began 
to form new schemes of aggrandizement, and tlie spirit of 
discovering new countries revived. 
Juan Ponce de Leon, who comnundttd under Ovamlo 

liqla, passed over to the 
co^ which Columbus Iiad 
and penetrated into the 
he found the soil feriile 
on of the inhabitants, to 
itains, Ovando permitted 
s was, easily effected by 
fais conduct and courage. 
6 subject to the Spanish 
educed to servitude, and 
te rigour as those of His- 
atedr 

de SoKs, in conjunction 

s of Columbus's original 

le continent. They held 

^ had taken, as far as to 

, , iding from thence to tlie 

"west, discov^ed a new and extensive province, afterwards 

known by ttie name of Yucatan, and pro<^eed^d along the 

coast of thfit Gountryr 

This led to discoveries of greater importance. Sebastian 
de Ocampo, by the command of Ovapdoj sailed round 
Cuba, and first discovered that this country, which Colum* 
bus once supposed to be a part of the continent, was a 
Jar§;e -island. This was one pf tl^e last occurrences of 
Ovando's administration^ 

Ever since the de^ath of Columbus, his son Don Diego, 
bad been employed in soliciting Ferdinand to grant him 
the offices of viceroy and admiral) in the New World, to- 
gjether with all the other immunities and profits, which des- 
eended to him by inheritance, in consequence of the origin 
»al capitulation with his father. But, if these dignities awl 
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feventfeS appeared so coiisiderable to Ferdinand, ttat at 
the expense of being deemed unjust as well as ungratefulf 
he had wrested them from Cohimbus, k is not 'surprizing 
that he should withhold them' from the son. 

Don Diego, after Wasting two years' in fruitless soUcita" 
tion, brought his suit against Ferdinand, before thecoivncil 
that managed Indian affairs, and that court with that in-* 
tegrity, which reflects hondtir upon its proceedings, de- 
cided against the king, and confirmed Don Diego^s €laim 
of the viceroyalty, and- all the other privileges, stipulated 
in the capitulation. 

The sentence bf^^the ' cotAitil of the Indies, gave him a 
title to a rank so elevated, and a fortuiill^o opulent, that 
he found no difficulty in concluding a 'marriage with Donna 
Maria, daughter of Don FerdinawdM^/JP&teite, great corn- 
men dator of Leon, and brother of ih^.^u^cjp bf Alva, a 
grandee of the first rank, and ri^ri5ff^lh^t0^o--thejking. 
The duke and his family so waffnty^^^&aSed'Qie cau«p of 
their new ally, that Ferdinand cdijlttnQ^Jfci^Gt their .sofici- 
tations. He recalled Ovanda, Uj^'uppoiWed DonDfegd 
his successor, in 1509 : in coftfl^frmg this feyour, he could 
not' conceal his jealousy J for he a^ovf ed iin> only to as- 
sume the title of goverft6r$ and ^t that*of"Viee4P^y,'*whkh 
had beeit adjudged to him. / * -. 

He soon repaired to Hispaniola, att;^nded by his*tincles, 
his' wife, (whom the conrtesy of the ^pania]pds< honoured 
with the title of vice-queen) and a numerous retinue of per* 
sons of both sexes, descended of good families. He lived with 
a splendour and magnificence, hitherto unknown in the NevT 
World ; and the family of Ctflumbus^ seemed now to enjoy 
the honours and rewards ^ue to his 'superior- genius ; and 
of which he had been cruelly defrauded. 

The colorty acquired new lustre by the aceession of so" 
many inhabitants of a ^different rank and character, froiA 
those who had liitherto' emigrated to America ; and many 
of the most iHustrious^ families in the Spanish settlements, 
are descended from the person^ who attended Don Diego 
at that time. Though it was above ten years since Colum- 
bus had discovered the main land of America, the Spa- 
niards had hitherto made no settlement in any part of it j 
but Alonzo de Ojeda, who had formerly made bvo voyages, 
as a discoverer, by which he acquired considerable repu- 
tation, but no wealth ; his character^^l^yH^^l^^^^idity and 
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conduct, easily procured him associates, who advanced the 
money requisite to defray: the charges of the expedition. 

About the Same time, DiegQ de Nicuessa, who had ac- 
quired a large fortune in Hisp^niola, revived ^he spirit of 
his countrymen. Ferdinand enqouraged both ; and though 
he refused to advance the snaallest sum, . was very liberal 
of titles \and patents. Hp erected two governments on the 
continent ; one extending from the Cape de Yelaj to the 
gulf of Darien ; and the oth«r from that to Cape Gracios 
a Dios. The foimer was given, to Ojeda, the latter to 
Nicuess^. 5 • 

Ojeda fitted out a ship and two brigantines, with three 
hundred m€a^; Nicuessa, six vessels, with seven hundred 

ed about, the same time from 
itive governments. There is 
> any thing more singular or 
and ceremony they made use 
country. They endeavoured 
;he articles of the Christian 
B jurisdiction of the pope over 
1 ; and, that he had granted 
Jpnin : they required them to 
mbrace the Catholic religion, 
►jeda and Nicu^ssa, were au- 
di apd fire j to reduce them, 
X state of servitude, and com- 
pel tli^Tv^iy force to submit to the authority of the king, 
and jurisdiction of the. church. 

The Indians of the cjontinent, spurned with indignation 
at propositions so extravagant : they could not conceive 
how, a foreign priest, of : whom they had no knowledge, 
could have a right to dispose of their country; or how a 
prince, altogether a stranger to them, should claim the 
right of commanding them as his subjects. They turned 
to ridicule such extravagant proposals and fiercely opposed 
the new invaders of their territories. Ojeda and Nicuessa, 
endeavoured to effect by force, what they could not accom* 
plish by perauasion. 

They found the natives of the continent different from 
their countrymen in the islands ; they were fierce and 
brave. Their arrows were dipped in poison 59 deadly, that 
every wound was followed with certain death. In one en- 
counter, they cut off seventy of Ojeda's followers, and the 
Spaniards were, for the first time, taught to^dread the in 
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habitants of the New World. Nothing could soften their 
ferocity. . Though the Spaniai^ds practised every art to 
soothe them, arid gain their conHdence^ they refused lo 
hold any intercoursey or exchange any friendly office \ 
they considered them aji enemies conae to deprive them of 
their liberty, and independence. 

Though the Spaniards received two considerable rein- 
forcements, the greater part of those engaged in this un- 
happy enterprise, perished in less th&n a year. A few 
who survived,? settled a feeble colony, irt Santa Maria el 
Antigua, on the gulf of Darieiv, under the command of 
Vasco Nugnez de Balb6a, who, in the most de^erate ex- 
tremities, displayed such courage and condufct, as gaimd 
liimthe confidence of his countrymen, aftd marked him 
out for a leader, in naore splendid antf §iLicc^#»flp—iinder- 
tafkings. Nor was he the only' adventurer, 4^ wiM appear" 
with lustre in more important scenes. * v. 

Francis Pizarro, who was 
afterwards performed tnany e: 
nand Cortes, whose name bee 
engaged early in this enterp 
active youth of liispaniola'to 
which attended him in his sij 
posed to save him from the di 

panions were exp4)sed. He was taken ill at St. Don^mgd,* 
before the departure of the fleet, and ihercf detained. J. 

The unfortunate issue of this *^pedition«in*V5ll,^ did 
not deter the Spaniards, from engaging in ne^. ^cheTnes of 
a similar nature. Don Diego Columbus proposed to con- 
quer the island of Cuba, and to establish a colony there. 
Many persons of distinction in Hispaniola, etitered M'ith 
alacrity into the measure. 

' The command of the troops sent on this expedition, 
w?s given to Diego Velasquez, one of his father*s compa- 
nions in his second voyage, whose ample fortune, long re- 
sidence in Hispaniola, and reputation for probity and pru- 
dence, qualified him for conducting an expedition of im- 
])ortance. Three hundred men were deemed sufficient 
for the conquest of an island, seven hundred miles in 
length, and filled with inhabitants. But as they were of 
the same linwarlike people as those o£ Hispanioja, the un- 
dertaking was not very hazardous. 

The only obstruction the Spaniards met with, was from 
Hatuey, a cazique who had fled from^Hif j^^n^^^^^d taken 
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possession: of the east^^ extremity of Cuba. He stood 
upon the defensive when they first landedi and endeavour- 
ed to drive them, bjick to their . ships. Hia feeWe troops, 
were .soon broken aurf dis|>ersed ; and he hioiself made 
prisoner. JEJe was soon condfn^ned to the' flanges. While 
he was &stened to the, stake^ a Francisciui friar labouring 
to convert him) promised him the imxnediate joys of heaven 
if he would embrace the cl^nstiaa faith :; " are there any 
« Spaniards," said he a^er somie paupe <^ in that region of 
" bliss which you de^crib^ ?" Yes, replied the monk, but 
only such as fife w^oriby and good^ **;The best of them,*' 
replied the indignant caziqws, "have neither 'Worth nor 
« goodness : I will not so tp a pl^e whepe I shall see one 

Yith thi^ dreadfu} example, 
ted, that, they submitted tp 
^, without the loss of one 
fertile inland tp tb^ Spanish 

It the yeair45i2, discovered 
i in diflferent places, but was 
the natives, as contirinced him 
'n'ecessairy, to niake a settle- 
rineiary object which induced 
, was a tr$^iion that prevail- 
to Rico, that in the island of 
of such wonderful virtue, as 
the strength and vigour of 
it. That a tale so incredible 
npje iininstructed Indians is 
ouid make an impression on 
enlightened pen^^le, appears in the present age, altogether 
incredible. The &ct however is certain, and Robertson 
in his history of Ametica, says, the most authentic Spa- 
nish historians mention this extravagant attempt of their 
creduloois countrymen. 

Soon after the expedition to Florida a discovery of much 
I greater consequence was made in another part of America. 
[Balboa bavinp;^ been raised to the government of Santa 
[Maria in Daneti)^ made frequent inroads into the adjacent 
^ountry. In one of these excursions, the Spaniards con- 
tended with such eagerness about the division of some 
■old, that they were upon the point of proceeding to vio- 
fence. A young cazique, astonished at the high value 
wey BCt upon a thing of which he did not discern thb «e, 
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tumbled the gold out of the balance with iRdignatiwi ; and 
turning to the Spaniards, " Why do you ^rrel," said he> 
" about such a trifle ? if you are so fond of gold as to aban- 
« don your own cbuntry, and to disturb the tranquillity of 
" other nations ftyrite s^ke, I will conduct you to -st tfegioti 
« w^ei^e this metal is in sueh abundandey that the most 
"common utensils are made of it/* Tr^^rted with 
what they he^rd, Bidboa and the rest enquired eagerl^ 
where this country lay, and how they might arrive at it. 
He informed them, that at the distance of^x isunsy (that is 
of six days' journey) th^y $hotiM di^c^VeriaiM)lher dcean, 
near to which this Wealthy kingdom was dtuatod; ibut he 
told them if they iftt«rKied to attack tl*at pbw6tful' statej 
they must have forcts' far superior in tidmber t4 thosi with 
which they now appeared. f • . , : : ^ 

Balboa had now before him objects equal t0 hi$ !x>\md« 
less ambition^ smd the ardour of hi& geni*is :^b(it pr^vio^ 
arrangenaents and preparations were requisite to tosure • 
success. It was his primary obJ€*Jt*l^ secutie the Iriin^^ 
ship of the iieighboming cadq4ies> Wsait ^iwimiB q^ 
oflkers to Hispaniola with-a4arge tjjjSnrttj^of gokl. "^^By a 
proper distribution ^ this, they seciired ^Jft ft^btwr <rf the 
governor, and allured volunteer^ ii%©,{h€.Sferti€e. U^epA- 
siderable reinfofcemfentfrdmthat^ island -jo&d Kipai> -«ind 
with these he attenipted a discpvei^; ^ 'i, - :\^' 

The isthmus of^Darien is not abd^r "^Xty .-ipiles 4ii 
breadth ; this neck of land strengthened by^^;^hain of lofty 
mountains, stretching through ka whole exf^tj binds to- 
gether the fcontinents of .N©rth atid Soiith^i^minci,; stod 
forms a sufficient batrier tx> reait th^ impulse of {Wb op- 
posite oceans. The momntaihs' aiie covet^ f^th 'fei^ms 
almost inac^essiMe. The h>w lands are m^shy and f^ 
quefitly overflowed, so that the inbabitarits find it ne($eijs»- 
ry, in many places, to build their hou^s on trees, to ^iknd 
the damps from the soil, and the odious reptiles which 
breed in the putrid waters. • 

To march across this unexplored country with Indi^tfk 
guides, of whose fidelity they were doubtful, was ihe bold- 
est enterprize undertaken by tl^e Spaniards, vsince tthe first 
discovery of the New Worid. But the intrepidity anci 
prudent conduct of Btdboa suwnounted every obstacle. 
With only one hundred juad ninety men, and som^'^f 
those fierce dogs, which were no less formidable to th^x 
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naked Olenites, and one thousand Indians^ he s(et out oa 
this expedidon, in the year 15 13. 

No sooner did he begin to advance, thaa he was retard- 
ed by many obstacles, which he had reason to apprehend, 
from the nature of the country, and the ho»tiJiity of its 
inhabitants. Some of the caziques fled at his approach, 
with all t|ieir people to the mountams. Others collected 
their subjects in order to oppose his progress. 

When they had penetrated a considerable distance intv 
the mountains, a powerful cazique appeared in a narrow 
pass, with a numerous body of troops to oppose them« 
The Spaniards, who had surmoimted so many obstacles, 
despised the opposition of such feeble enemies. They at- 
tached them with such impetuosity, that the Indians gave 
way at thelirst (Miset, and many of them were slain ; after 
which the Spaniards continued their march. Though their 
guide had told theln it was but six days' journey across 
^e isthmusj yet they had now been twenty-five days in 
forcilll; their way through the woods* Many of them were 
ready to sink under the fatigue they had imdergone, and 
all began to be impatient to reach the period of their suC- * 
&ttngs ^ at len|^h the Indians assured them, that from \h,t ^ 
top of the next mountain ftey could discover the ofceah 
wtich was the object of their wishes. ^ '- 

When they had, with infinite toD, ascended the greater 
part of. that steep ascent, Balboa commanded his men to 
halt, and he alone#advanced to the summit, that he might 
be the first to. behold a spectacle which he had so long 
been in quest of. As soon as he beheld the South Sea 
stretching in endless prospect below him» he fell on his 
knees, and lifting up his eyes to Heaven, returned thanks 
to God, who had conducted him to a discovery so benefici- 
al to his country, and so honourable to himself. His fol- 
lowers observing his transports, rushed forward and join- 
ed to his wonder, exultation and gratitude. 

They descended with alacrity to the shore, and Balboa 
advancing up to his middle in the waves, with his buckler 
and sword, took possession of that Ocean, in the name of 
the king his master, and vowed to defend it against all his 
eneniies. 

That part of the great Pacific or Southern ocean which 
Balboa first discovered, still retains the name of the gulf 
of St. Michael, which he gave it ; and is si^ibled to the J 
cast oi Panama. ,1 
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From several of the petty princes, who governed in dis- 
tricts adjacent to that gulf, Balboa extorted provisions, and 
goldj by force .of arms. Others supptied Mm voluntarilyi 
To these acceptable presents some .of the caziques added 
«ome valuable pearls ; and , lie learned from them that 
pearl oysters abounded in the ocean he had discovered. 
iThe people on the coast of the Soujh Sea, concurred in 
informing hini that there was a mighty and wealthy kmg- 
«dom situated ^astwardly, the inhabitaBta of which made 
use of tame animajs to ciirry their burde^is. They drew 
oipon the sand the figure .of the Lamas or jiheep which 
.the Peruvians had taught to perform such services vas they 
described; 

Balboa led -his followers back by a djifiei^ent iKmte, that 
he might acquire a better knowledge of the isthmus. 
This route he found no less dangerous and difiicult, than 
that which he had already taken. But being now elated 
with success, they surmountc^d every difficulty, and retumr 
cd tp.Santa Mada in safety. . 

In this e^cpedition none of Balboa's officers distinguish^ 
cd themselves more than Francisco Pizarro in opepiag a 
communication with those countries in whith he afterwards 
acted such an illustrious part. The first care of Balboa 
was to sepd information to Spain of the discovery l|t had 
made, and to demsoid |i reinforcement of a thousana men 
to attempt the conq^jestof that opulent country, of. whicli 
-be had been informed by the Indian natives. 

The first account of the discovery of the New World 
did not excite greater sensations of Joy than that of a pas? 
>Bstg6 being at last discovered to the great Southern ocean^ 
through which a passage to the Ea^t Indies, by a course 
•to westward, of the tine pf demarkation drawn by the Pope, 
^eemed almost certain. Ferdinand .now expected to come 
•in fpr a «har,e of the vast wealth that flowed into Portugal ^ 
Iiis eagerness to obtam it made him willing to make great* 
er efforts than Balboa required. But his jealous disposi- 
tion, and the fatal antipathy of Fonseca, now bishop of , 
Burgos, to every man of merit, who distinguished himself 
|n the New Wprld were conspicuous, 

Notwith^anding the merit and recent services of Balboa^ 
Ferdinand was so ungenerous- as to overlook these, and 
appointed Pedrarias DavUla governor of Darien. He gave 
him the command of fifteen large vessels and twelve hun- 
dred soldiers; these \tere fitted out with Tl^ liberality -at 
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(K^pxihic expense, which Ferdinand had never displayed' 
in any former armament, destined for the New World ; 
and such was the ardour of the Spanish gentlemen to em-* 
bark to a country where, as fame reported, they had only 
to cast th^r fiets into the sea anid draw out gold. Fifteen 
tnmdred of thiese accompanied Pedrarias; many more^ 
^ad they been permitted) irould have engaged in th^ ex*' 
fedkion. 

Pedraria* arrived at the gttlf of Darien withotit any re- 
markable accident, and immediately sent some of his prin-' 
dpal officers on shore to inform Balboa of hi» arrival, with 
the king*s commission to be governor of the colony. Balboa 
received them with dignity. The fame of his discoveries 
had drawn so many adventurers from the islands^ that he 
could nmster four hundred and fifty men ; with these 
hardy veterans, who murmured loud at the injustice of 
the king in superseding their governor, Balboa was able 
to have defeated the forces Pedrarias brought with him ; 
^the submitted with in^plicit obedience to the commands 
of his sovereign, and received Pedrarias with all the de- 
ferencedue to Ms character* 

The moderation of Balboa td which Pedrarias 6wed the 
pea<^ble possession of his government^ did not screen 
him^oia^the envy his merit had excited in the breast of 
the new governor. Pedrarias appointed a judicial enquiry 
to be made into his conduct, and imposed a considerable 
ftne upon him for certain irregularities he had committed, 
Balboa felt this'moitification sensibly in a place where he 
had held the chief command. Pedrarias could not conceal 
his jealousy of his superior merit, which gave rise to dis- 
sentions extremely prejudicial to the colony. 

Balboa saw with concern, that the governor by his ill- 
judged proceedings, retarded the execution of his favourite 
scheme, sent strong remonstrances to Spain against the 
imprudent government of Pedrarias, who had alienated the 
friendship of the natives from the Spaniard, by counte- 
nancing his troops to plunder and oppress them at pleasure. 
Pedrarias on the other hand, accused him of having de- 
ceived the king by magnifying his own exploits, ^tfwi the 
opulence and value of the country. 

Ferdinand w^s now sensible hehadac^ed imprudently 
in superseding the most active and cnterprizing officer in I 
the New World, and to make Balboa sOme cornpcnsatioh, 
he appointed him Adelantado or lieutenant governor of J 
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the^^ountries upon the South Sea, vfith very extensive prir' 
vile^es and authoiity. At the same time, he enjoined Pe-^ 
drarias to support him in all his enterpi izes, and to con- 
sult with him in any measures he himself piH'sued. But" 
Ferdinand's power was not sufficient to eradicate that en-* 
mity, which Pedrarias had for Balboa. , 

The interposition and exhortaticms of the bishop of Da* 
lien, produced a short-lived reconciliation ; and Pedrarias 
agreed to give his. daughter in marriage to Balboa. The 
first effect of their concord was, that Balboa was permitted 
to make several small excursions into the country. These 
were conducted with such prudence, as added to hb repu- 
tation. Many adventurers resorted to him, and with the 
support of Pedrarias, he began to prepare fc^. his expedi- 
tion to the South Sea. , / 

After surmomiting many obstacles, he^ni^hed four bri- 
gantines ; in these, with three hundred chosen men, (a force 
superior to that with which Pizarro afterwards undertook 
the same expedition) he was ready to sail-to wards Peru, 
when he received an unexpected message TiomPcdrariaSf 
who began to dread the prosperity^ of- a m^, whom (tiot- 
withstanding his kte reconciliation)*he "envied and fc^ed, 
and so violently did the passions of hatj^ed, fear, a^fiea- 
lousy operate upon his mmd, that, ^ order to gratjB&HS 
vengeance, he scrupled not to oppose i^- i^dei's of his 
^ovei'eign, and defeat an undertaking of |he utmo^ impor- 
tance tp his country. . * . a • 

Upder false, but plausible pretexts, he desired Balfcoa to 
put off his voyage for a short time, and^to. repsiiv to Aela, 
in order that he might have an interview with Mra. Bal- 
boa, conscious of no crime, instantly obeyed the summons ; 
but, no sooner had he arrived, than he was instantly arrest- 
ed, by order of Pcdnu-^as, whose impatience to satiate his^' 
revenge, did not suffer him long to languish in confine- 
ment. Judges were invmediately appointed to proceed on 
his trial. Disloyalty to the king, and an intention to revolt 
against the governor, were the crimes he was accused of .: 
sentence of death was pronounced ;.and, nohvithstanding 
the judges who passed it, seconded by the principal inhabi- 
tants of the colony, interceded warmly for his pardon, Pe- 
' drarias was inexorable ; and to the, soitow and astonish* 
mentof the whole colony, they beheld the public execution 
pf a man^ whom they universally esteemed more capable 

u 
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tnaA an}^ who had comm^d in America^ of forming and 
exectitittg great designs. 

After the death of Balboa^ several dlicers who had 
served under Pedrarias, entered into an association to un-^ 
dertake a voyage of discovery. They persuaded Francisca 
Hernandez Coniova, a wealthy planter in Cuba, and a man 
T>f distinguished courage, to join with them in the enter* 
prize. 

" Velasqiiez, governor of Cuba, approved of the desigti) 
mnd assisted m canying it on ; he and Cordova, advanced 
money for purchasing three small vessels,^ and furnished 
them with every thing necessary, either for traffic or wan 
One hupdr^d * and ten men embarked oH board of them 
tind sailed frotn Cuba, on the eighth of February, 1517. 
They stood^ireotfy west, relying on the opinion of Colum- 
bus^ w^o* uniformly^ maintained, that a westerly course 

scoveries. 

' departure from Cuba^ 

3ape Catoche, the east' 

«>jecting from the con* 

I name of Yticatan.^ 

, five canoes came of)^ 

a cotton garments ; an 

Is, who had been accus- 

ivages, in all their fbr- 

;igh amazed at 'the £u-^ 

r habitatk>ns, with the 

appearance of gre^t coidiality. They landed accordingly ; 

. and, a« th§y Advanced into the country y they were surprized 

at the sight of large houses built with stone. Notwithstand* 

ing their improvement in the arts of civilized life, above 

their countrymen, the Spaniards found them also more 

artful and warlike* For, though the cazique received 

Cordotva with many tokens of friendship, he had fdaced a 

large body of his countrymen iai ambusli behind a thicket, 

who, upon a signal given by him, rushed out and attacked 

the Spaniards with great Jjfijdnessj and, in some degree of 

martial orden 

At the first flight of their arro^vs, fifteen of the Spa- 
niards were wounded. But the Indiana were struck with 
such terror, by the sudden explosion of Iheir fire arms, 
and so intimidated not only by them, but by the cross- 
bows, and other weapons of their enemies, that they fled 
precipitately j and Cordova was willing to leave a coun'ry^ 

H.2 
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where lie had tnet such « fierce reception/ cwrylng off tw» 
prisoners, together with the ornaments qI. a small teinplei 
which he plundered m his retreat. 

He continued to pursue a, westerly course keeping the 
coast in view, and on the sixteenth day arrived at Cam-*^ 
peachy. There the natives received them , with more hos- 
pitaUty. They proceeded further along the coast, and dis- 
covered the mouth o£ a liver at Potonchon, some leagues 
beyond Campeachy. Cordova landed all his troops to pro- 
tect the sailors, who were employed in filling their casks 
with water. The natives, nevertheless rushed down upon 
them with ^ch fury, and in such number^ that farty se* 
ven of the SpaniardB were killed upon the sp(^ and but <me 
man among them escaped unhurt. Their commander*^ 
though wounded in twelve different places, directed the 
retreat with prudence equal to the cours^ with which he 
had led them <hi to the engagemoit, mid with ^uch diffi- 
culty they regained their sliips. . ^ . : 

Noticing remained now but to listen l^^k to Gtiba witk 
their shattered forces. They suffrfed extremely g)r want 
of water, especially the wowrideiirtid ^fifiWy 'frho were ex> 
posed to the heat of the torrid 9one. jSome of^^theia^ed) 
and Cordova, their commander^ .'expired' soon; ^f)«iiP^ 
landed in CfiQ^a. * * ' ^- . 

Notwithstanding the un£>rtunateisstke QJT.tl^s esfpedidoiiy 
*they had no^ discovered an extensive territofy i»ot far from 
Cuba ; the circumstances related by the adventurers with 
exaggeration natural to men desirous to spread th^iperk 
of their own exploits, were sufficient to raise r0|n<^tijjbopes 
and expectations. Great numbers offered to engage in a 
new expedition. Velasquez, eager to distingnish himself 
by some bdlliant undertaking, as might entitle him to 
claim the government of Cuba, independent of the admi- 
ral ; at hb own expense fitted out four ships £sr the voy- 
age. In these embarked two himdred and forty volmiteers, 
among whom were several persons of rank and fortune. 

The comnuoid wa$ given to Juan de Grijalva, a young^ 
officer of distinguishcfd merit and courage. He sailed from 
Cuba on the eighth of April 1518 : they held the same 
course as in the former voyage ; but the violence of the 
currents carried them farther south. The first land they 
made was the island of Cozumel, to the east of Yucatan : 
and without any remarkable occurrence, they reached P^ 
tonchon ou the opposite side of the peninsula. 
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^Tbe desire of revenging their countrymen who were 
slain there> as well as from policy, they \frere eager to land« 
But though they embarked all their troops, as well as some 
field pieces, the Indians fought with such courage, that tlie 
Span^u^s gamed the Victory with difficulty. 

From Potonchon they continued their voyage towards 
the west feejung near the shore« During the day their 
eyes were constantly towards the land, with surprize and 
wonder at the beauty of the country, and the novelty of ob* 
^cts amund them. Many villages were scattered along 
the coast, in which thev could distinguish houses of stone 
that appeared white and lofty at a distance ; one of the sol* 
^ers remarked that this country resembled Spain at a dis- 
tance. Grijalva, with universal applause, called it Nsw 

^uishes this extensive 

at a river which the 
of their victory at Po- 
the cazique received 
ts upon them, of such 
sas'of the wealth and 
as were confirmed at 
1 ; this was at the west 
nown by the name of 
th respect paid as to 
1 led them as they land'' 

offered them the most 

nd in six days the Spa<« 

' curious workmanship 

. ^ Bsos, in exchange for 

£uit>pean toys of small value. 

As the Spaniards could not understand the language of 
die natives, they learned from them by signs that they 
"were the subjecte of a great monarch called Montezuma, 
^crhose dominion extended over thi^ and many other pro- 
"vinces. 

Leaving this place they landed on a small island which 
they called the island of Sacrifices ; because there they be- 
lield, for the first time, human victims which the natives 
iiad offered to their gods. Some of the ofiicers contended 
^liat it was requisite to establish a colony in the country they 
Iiad discovered. Grijalva judged it more prudent to return 
t£» Cuba. This was the most successful voyage the Spa- 
jodards had hitherto made in the New World, jie 
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Velasquez had been Informed of the success of the efio- 
terprize by an officer dispatched for that purpose by Gri- 
jalva, who immediately sent an account to Spain of the 
success of the voyage j without waiting for the orders of 
his/ sovereign, he prepared for anothet expeditioBr Thk 
terminated in conquests of greater moment than any they 
had hitherto achieved, and will be related in the nestt book. 
When Grijalva returned to- Cuba, he foimd an armamei^ 
in readiness to attempt the conquest of that country, which 
he had discovered. Ambition and avarice urged VelasqufSi? 
to hasten his preparations ; and the alluring prospect of 
gradfying both, niade him cheerfully advance considerable 
sums from liis private fortune, to defray the expense. Sol^ 
diers eager to embark in any daring enterprize soon ap- 
peared. The difiiculty lay m finding a person fit to ^te 
the command. '* ^ 

Velasquez wa$ solicitous to choose a commantipt intte- 
pid, and one who possessed superior abilities ^j^ui at die 
same time firom a jealousy natutal to litOe .min^s, ^ wi^i* 
ed him to be so tame and obsequicms/ as to bt entirely de«^ 
pendant upon his will. But h^ wa^* soon convinced that it 
was impossible to unite -sucHii^c^ni^tiiidewqualities ItCone 
|)erson. Those who were conspicuous ^br courage, ^'^^^re 
too high spirited to be hfs passive ^ools^ and those wh<9r 
appeared gentle and tractaWe, were deficient of the neces^ 
sary qualifications requisite for^uch an undertaking*. He 
deliberated long, and sdll continiied irresolute until Amado 
^ Lares, the royal treasurer in Cuba, and Andres Duero^ 
his own secretary, in whom he placed great confidence^ 
proposed Fernando Cortes, and supported their recommai* 
dation with such address and assiduity as proved successfid*^ 
Cortes was bom at Medeliin, a smaU town in Estremadura,^ 
in the year 1485, and descended from a noble family ; but^ 
of very moderate fortune. He tras sent early by his parents 
to the university of Salamanca) Where he made some pro- 
gress in learning. An academic life not suiting his ardent 
and restless genius, he redred to Medeliin, where he gave 
liimself up entirely to active sports, and martial exercises^ 
At this period of his ^fe, he was so impetuous and over^- 
bearing, and so dissipated, that his father was glad ta> 
comply with Ms inclination, and sent liim abroad as an 
adventurer in arms. 

The Spanish youth who courted military glory, had Bxt 
^portumty to display their valour eitiier in Italy> undeiJ^ 
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(he command of thereat captain, or in the New Worid. 
Cortes preferred the former, hut was prevented by indispo- 
sidon from embarking with a reinforcement of troops sent 
to Naples. Then he turned his views towards America, 
where he hoped to advance himself under the patronage of 
Ovando, who was at that time governor of liispaniola, and 
hb kinsman. His reception was such as equalled his most 
sanguine hopes; and the governor employed him in several 
honourable and lucrative stations. 

But his ambidon was not to be satisfied with the mode- 
rate means of acquiring wealth or fame. It was in the 
stormy and active scenes of a military life, that he wished to 
distinguish himself. 
With this view he requested permission to accompany 

Cul^a. In this service he 
t notw||;^standing some vio- 
vial causes, with Velasquez, 
our, and received an ample 

^rto acted in high command, 
5S in scenes of difficulty and 
»pectation, and >. turned the 
rds him, as one capable of 
turbulence of youth, as#i5oon 
le ardour of his mind, gra- 
liabit of indefatigable activi- 
mper, when he came to act 
nellowed into a cordial sol- 
ties were accompanied with 
calm prudence in concerting his schemes, and with perse- 
vering vigour in executing them ; and what is pecuUar to 
superior genius, the art of gaining the confidence, and 
governing the minds, of men. To all which was added a 
graceful person, an insinuating address, extraordmarily 
alert in martial exercises, and a vigorous constitution, ca- 
pable of enduring the greatest fatigue. 

As soon as Cortes was mentioned to Velasquez by his 
two confidants, he flattered himself that he had found a 
man with talents for command, but not an object of jeafour 
sy. He concluded that his rank and fortune wei*e not sufH- 
cient to inspire him with the hopes of independence. 
Several favours he had conferred upon Cortes ; and by this 
new and unexpected mark of confidence, Velasquez hoped 
to Attach hiia forever to his interest. . ^^"^.^ 
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Cortes recckeSd his commission mth the tjranntsCcxA 
pression ot reispect and ^atittide to the goyemor, and 
immediately erected hk stsmdaiid befoi^e his own house, 
and assum<»d all the ensigns ei his new dignity. He per- 
suaded many of hisT friends to engagein the service, and to 
urge §>rwani the prepara^ns for the voyage* He mort- 
gaged £^1 his lands and Indians to {procure money, M^iich 
he expended in pisyehasing military stores and provisions/ 
or in supplying such of his ofilcers as weire unable to equi{^ 
tiiemselves in a manner suited to their rank. 

Inoifatslve and laudable as tliis conduct was, his dlsapK 
pointed competitors vrere so malicious as to give it a turn 
to his disadvantage: they accused him at aiming, with 
little disguise, to estal^ish an ind^ndent lautl^ity over 
his troops, and endedfvouring to secure thetr resp6c| and 
love, by. an ostenta^Ous display of his libcraJity. -TSey 
reminded Velasquez of his former dissenticms, with ^e 
man in whom he now reposed so muai(« <^9P&^^JM| j ^ 
predicted, that Cortes would avail hhnself'crf'jr^^ 
which he was putting i^ito his hafids to avenge 
ries, rather than to requite late obligations. Thes^ 
^tions made a powerful iinprtssi<^ oY|^t)|ib^ l^alous 
Velasquez. • '''■ i^ ;^ 

Cortes soon oljserved a growing ^i^aUditJ, jand diS 
in his behaviour, and was advised by. hi* friends fjsSreS 
Duero, to hasten his departure, before these shoi||d becomp 
SO confirmed, as to br^ak out i6to open violen^'. Cortes, 
sensible of the danger, hastened his preparatibl|s with such 
rapidity, that he set sail from St. Jago de Cubaon the 18th 
of November ; Velasquez accompanied him to the shore, 
and. took leave of him vidth apparent friendship, though 
he had secretly given it in charge to some of his officers, to 
have a watchful eye \ipon every part of their commander^s 
conduct. 

Cortes proceeded to Trinidad, a smfiJl settlement on 
the same side of the island, where he was joined by seve- 
1^1 adventurers, and received a further supply of pmvi- 
sions and stores. He had ha;ixlly left St. Jago, when the 
jealousy of Velasquez grew so violent, as to be impossible 
for him to suppress it. Imagination now exaggerated 
every circumstance which had before excited suspicion : 
liis livals, by their suggestions, increased his fears, and 
called superstition to their aid, employing the predictions 
•f an astrologer to complete their designs* AH these 
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Buited, produced the desired effect. VelasqiieE repented 

bitterly of his own imprudence^ in coxmnitting a trust Qf 

such importance to a person, in whose fidelity he could no 

longer trust ; and hastily dispatched ins^ctimis to l*rini« 

dad) empowering Veidugo, tibe chief nu^istrate there, to 

deprive Cortes of his comtnisaion. But Cortes, secure in 

the esteem, and confidence of hi& troqitf, and finding they 

were zealous to support Jjis. authority : ,h€, by soothing or 

intimidating Verdugo, was peisnittcd to depart from Tri- 

^dad T^ithout mokstation. 

Cortes sailed fi)r the Havanna, in .order to raiae more 

) soldiers, and complete the victualling of his fieet. There 

-eeveral persons of distinction entered into his serrice, and 

^ngaged«|0 supply what provisions were, wanting. 

WhEe. this was (^cm^y Velasquez availed himself of t^ie 
internal, §*ensibl<^ that it would be improper to rely on a 

such distrust, made 
Land out of the hands 
t a second disappoint- 
i could confide, to the 
IS to Pedro Barba, his 
tantly to arrest Cortes, 
nder a strong guard ; 
>f the armament until 

ers, requuing them to 
1 given him in charge. 
i friar of St. Jago had 
nteresting intelligence 
k of the same order, 
and who acted as chaplain to the expedition. This gave 
Cortes. time to take precautions for his, safety. He found 
some pretext to remove fram the Havanna, Diego do 
Ordaz, an officer of gi-eat abilities, but whose known attach- 
ment to Velasquez, made it unsafe to trust him in this try- 
ing and delicate juncture. He therefore gave him the com- 
mand of, a vessel that was to proceed to a small harbour 
beyond Cape Antonio, and thus removed him from his 
presence) without appearing to suspect bif* fidelity. 

'When Ordaz was gone, Cortes informed his officers 
and soldiers who were equally impatient to set out upon 
the expedition, in preparing for which, most of them had 
expended all their fortunes. They expressed *heir asto- 
luik^Bient and indignation jat that illiberal je^us^. to which 
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the governor was about tm sacrifice the honotir of their 
general, and all their sanguine hopes of glory and wealth. 
They all with on^ vwcc entreated him, not to abandon 
them, and deprij^e them of a leader whom they followed 
with such tmbounded confidaice, and offered to shed the 
last drop of their blood in maintaining his authority, 'Cor- 
tes was easily persuaded to comply with what he so ardent* 
ly desired. He swore he would never desert soldiers, who 
had given him such a signal proof of their attachment, and 
promised instantly to conduct them to that rich counU'y, 
which had been so long the subject of their thoughts and 
wishes. 

This declaration was received with transports of milita- 
ry applause, accompanied with threats and imprecati<M)ft 
against all who should presume to call in quesdcm the ju- 
risdiction of their genend, or obstruct the execution of his 
designs. Every thing was now ready for their departure. 
The fleet consisted of eleven vessels, the largest was one 
hundred tons burden, which was dignified with t^ name 
of admiral ; three of seventy or eighty tons, and the refit 
small open barks. On board of these Were six himdred ft^ 
seventeen men ; of which, five hundred and eight' belcmg^ 
to the land service, and a hundred and ^ihe were seam^ 
and artificers. The soldiers were divided into eleven com- 
panies, to each of which Cortes appointed a captain. 

As the use t>f fire-arms among the nations of Europe) 
was hitherto confined to a few battalions ef disciplined in- 
fantry, only thirteen soldiers were armed with muskets, 
thirty-two were cross-bow men, and the rest had swords 
and spears. Instead of their usual defensive armour, they 
wore quilted-cotton jackets ; these had been found a suffi« 
cient protection against the weapcms •f the Indians. They 
had only sixteen horsey ten small field pieces, and four 
falconets. '> 

With this slender, and ill-provided train, did Cortes set 
ssdl to make war upon a monarch, whose dominions, were 
more extensive, than all the kingdoms subject to the 
Spanish crown. A large cross was displayed on their stan- 
dards, with this inscription, " Let us follo%v the cross, for 
" under this sign we shall conquer." Thus, enthusiasm 
and avarice united in prompting the Spaniards in all their 
enterprizes. 

So powerfully were Cortes and his companions, aiiitnat- 
td with both these passions, that no less e^r to^^nded 
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the opulent country, to which they were bound, than zea- 
lous to-propagate the Christian fiaith among its inhabitants, 
they set out with that confidence, which arises from securi- 
ty of success, and certdnty of divine proteclicm. 

Cortes steered directly for the island of Cozumel, which 
Grgalva had viatcd ; there he had thfe good fortune to re- 
deem Jerome de Aguilar, a Spaniard, who had been eight 
years a prisoner among the Indians. This 'man was per- 
fectly acquainted with a dialect of their language, under- 
stood through a large extent of country, and who possess- 
ed besides, a considerable share of^ prudence and sagacity ; 
and who proved extremely useful as an interpreter. 

From Co»niKl, Cortes proceeded to Tabasco, in hopes 
of meeting es friendly a recepti(»i from ichft t^atives, as 
Grijalra had ; and of finding gold in the same abimdance : 
but the disposition of the naUVea Was entirely changed. 
After emfeavouring in vain, to conciliate their good will, he 
vnes constrained to have recourse to violence. Though the 
forces %f the enemy were numecous, and advanced with ex- 
traordinary courage, tbe^ were r(Aited with great slaugh- 
ter, in several successive actions. The loss they sustained, 
and Still more th^ astonishment x^id terror excited by tht 
de^ructire effects of the fire-arms, and the dreadftd ap- 
pearance of thehorsesi htrniblfed their fierce spirits, and 
induced th^^m to sue for peace. They acknowledged the 
lang of Castile as their sovei'eign, and granted Cortes a 
supply of- provisions, witli a present of cottcm garments, 
some goH, atid twenty female slaves. 

The next place they touched at, was St. Juaii de Ulua. 
As he entered the harbour, a idnge cJatnoe, full of people, 
amongst whom there appeared two :perspns of distinction, 
who approached the s^iip with^ign« of peace, and friend- 
ship. They came on: board without §ekc^ or shewing any 
symptoms of distrust, and addressed Cortes in a most re- 
spectful manner, but in a language m&ttown to Aguilar. 
Cortes was in the utihost perplexity at an event, which 
he instantly foresaw wouM be attended with very disagree- 
able consequences. But he did not remain long in this 
embarrassed situation. ^ One of the female slaves, whom 
he had received from the cazique of Tabasco, was pi^esent 
at the interview i she saw the distress of Cortes, and the 
confusion of Aguiiar ; said, as she perfectly understood th^ 
Mexican language, she ei^ained what they said in the 
Yucatan tongue. This woman, kho^:n, .a^gf fds by tlic 
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name of Donna Marina, will make a considerable figure 
in the history of the New World : having been carried 
off a captive by some hostile party, after a variety of ad- 
ventures, had fallen into the hands of the Tabascans, 
though formerly a native^f the Mexican empire. 

Though k was te3ious and troublesome to converse by 
the intervention of two different interpreters, Cortes was 
so highly pleased, that he considered it in the transports 
ofhisjoy, as a visible interposition of Divine Providence in 
*iiis favour. 

The two persons whom he had received on board his 
ship, were deputies from Pilpatoe, and Teutile ; the out 
governor of that province, under a great monarch, whom 
they called Mc»)tezuma; and. the other, the commander of 
his forces thea'e. They infbrnaed Cortes, that- th<^ were 
sent to enquire what were his views in viiiting their «6ast; 
and to offer him assistance if he stood in need, in order to 
continue his voyage* Cortes, struck wi^i the appearance 
of those people, as well as the tenor of their message, assur- 
ed them in respectful terms, tliat h^ approacl^ their 
country with the most fri^dly inteiitipni ; ^hswyieiame to 
propose matters of great importance^to the welfa^ of their 
prince and people, which he would upfoW *m6re fully in 
person to the^ovemor and general. - i - ? r 

Next morning, without, waiting for ah answer,^lie lapd- 
fid his troops, his horses and artillery ; and began to erect 
huts, and fortify his camp. The natives, instead.of oppos- 
ing the entrance of those ifatal guests into their country, 
assisted them in aU their operations, with an alacrity of 
which they afterwards had good reason to repent. 

Next day Pilpatoe and Teutile entered the Spanish 
camp with a numerous retinue; and Cortes treated them 
with that respect due to the ministers of a great monarch, 
and received them with much formal ceremony. He in- 
formed them that he came as ambassador from Don Car- 
los of Austria, king of Castile, the greatest monarch of 
thiB east : and was entrusted with propositions of such 
moment, that he could impart them to none but the em- 
peror Montezuma himself ; and therefore required them 
to conduct him without delay into the presence of their 
master. 

The Mexican officers could not conceal their uneasi- 
ness at a request which they knew would be disagreeable 

their sovereign, whose mind had been filled with many 
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rffequieting apprehensions, ever since the Spaniards had 
first appeared on their coasts. Before they offered to dis- 
suade Cortes from his demand, they endeavoured to con-^ 
ciiiate his good will, by entreating him to accept of certain 
presents, which, as humble slaves to Montezuma, they 
kid at his feet. These they introduced with great parade, 
%nd consisted of fine cotton cloth, of plumes of various 
colours, and of ornaments of gold and silver, to a consid- 
erable value ; the workmsoiship was curious, and the ma- 
terials rich. 

The effect of these was very different to What they 
Intended. Instead of satisfying the Spaniards, it increased 
their avidity^ and rendered them so impatient of becom- 
: ing masters of a country which abounded with such pre- 
cious 5^mmodities, that Cortes could hardly listen with 
patiepce to the argumems of Piipatoe and Teutjle, to dis- 
6ua<fc him from visiting the capital : and in a haughty and 
determinedMoncy itisisted on being admitted to a personal 
audience pf their sovereign. 

During this interview, some painters ill the tnln of 
the Mexicem chieft, had been diligently employed in deli-' 
■neatirig ^lipon white cotton-cloth^ figures of the ships and 
horses, the artillery, the soldiers, and whatever else appear-* 
cd to them new aiid..singular. When Cortes was informed 
that thf se pictures were to be sent to Montezuma ; to 
render the representation still more anhnating and inter-* 
esting, and m^ke the impression more awful, he ordered 
the trumpets to sound an alarm, the troops in a moment 
formed in order of battle, the infantry performed such 
maitial exercises, as were best suited to display the effect 
of their different weapons ; the horse, in various evolu- 
tions, shewed their agility and strength ; the artillery 
pointed towards the thick woods, which was in front of 
the camp, made dreadful havock among the trees. The 
Mexicans looked on with silent amazement, at objects so 
awful, and above their comprehension. At the explosion 
of the cannon, many of them fled, sonie fell on the ground^ 
and all were so much confounded at the sight of men, 
whose power, in their opinion, so netM'ly resembled the 
gods, that Cortes, with difficulty, composed them. The 
ingenuity of the painters was put to the test, to invent 
figures and characters to represent things so new and ex- I 
traordinary. Messengers were immediately disp^itched to j 
Montezuma, with these pictures, and a full account of J 
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every thing that had passed siixCe the arrival of tliq 
Spaniards ; and by them Cortes sent a present of some Eu-« 
ropeau curiosities to Montezuma. 

The Mexican monarchs, in order to obtain early infor-* 
mation of every occurrence in all the comers of their 
vast empire^ had posted couriers, or inmnei-s at different 
stations, along the principal roads, who relieved ojie ano- 
ther, at proper distances ; by which method they conveyed 
inteJligcnce with surprizing rapidity. 

Though, the capital of Montezuma was one hundred 
and eighty, miles from St. Julian de Ulua, the presents to 
Cortes were carried thither, and an answer received of 
his demands in a few days. The sanie officers who had 
hitherto treated with the Spanla»ds, were employed to de-* 
liver this answer ; but as the;y Anew how repfignaut the 
dfe termination of their master was to the wishes of the 
Spanish commander, they woul^ not venture to make it 
known, xmtil they liad first endeavoured to soothe and 
mollify him. They therefore renewed the negociation by 
introducing a train of a hundred ^ndiaus loaded with pre- 
sents, sent him by Montezuma. 

The magnific^ice of these presents exceeded any they*, 
had yet received, and raised their ideas of the wealth of 
the country, and the grandeur of the . monarch. They 
were placed upon mats on the ground, jfi such prder as 
shewed them to the greatest advantage. Cortes and his 
followers viewed with admiration, the various manufactures 
of the country ; the cotton stuffs were of so fine a texture, 
as to resemble silk ; pictures of animals, trees, and other 
natural objects, formed with feathers of different colours, 
disposed and mingled with such skill and elegance, as to 
rival the works of the pencil in beauty of imitation. But 
what principally attracted their attention, was two large 
plates of a circular form, one of massive gold, represent- 
ing the sun, the other of silver, an emblem of the moon ; 
these were accompanied with bracelets, collars, rings, and 
other trinkets of gold, with boxes of pearls, precious stones, 
and grains of unwrought gold. Cortes received these with 
an appear^ice of profound veneration for tlie monarch, by 
whom they ^rcre bestowed. 

But when the Mexicans, presuming upon this, informed 
him, that their master, though he desired him to accept of 
what he had sent, as expressive of that regard for the 
prince who had sent him ; yet, at the same lime informed 
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him, that he would not give his consent that foreign troops 
should approach nearer his capital ; or even allow them to 
continue longer in his dominions. Coites declared in a 
manner more resolute and peremptory than formerly, that 
he must insist on his first demand, as he could not, with* 
om dishonour^ return to his own sovereign, until he had. 
been penmtted to visit the prince, agreeably to his instruc- 
tions. 

The Mexicans were astonished, that any man should 
dare to oppose that MIT; which they were accustomed to 
consider as supreme and irresistible : yet afraid of coming 
taan open isigrfure with such formidable enemies, prevail* 
ed with Cortes to continue ii^his present camp until further 
instructions from Montez^ltoa./, 

er choice, but 
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f such exten- 
his revenues 

es and fallen 

•en, unhealthy 
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As the power of ]V&>H{e?spma enabled him to take this 
spirited part, his ovf/n dl^osition naturally prompted him 
to it. Of all the prini^s who had swayed the Mexican 
sceptre he was the^itidst haughty, the most violent, and 
the most impatient cf control. His subjects looked up to 
him with awe, and his enemies with terror. • The former 
he governed with unexampled rigour, but they were im- 
pressed with an opinion of liis capacity, that commended 
their respect : over the latter he had spread such fear by 
the success of his arms, that they dreaded his power, and 
groaned under iiis tyranny. Though his talents were 
sufficient for the government of a state, so imperfectly 
polished as the Mexican empire, they were ahogether in- 
^equate to the present conjuncture : he was neither quali- 
fied to judge with discernment, nor to act with that deci- 
sion necessary iii such a trying emergency. 
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From the first account of the Spaniards appearing on 
the coast, he discovered symptoms of timidity and embar- 
rassment: he deliberated with anxiety and hesitatbn, which 
did not escape the notice of his meanest courtiers. The 
perplexity and discomposure upon this occasion, and the 
general <Hsmay that prevailed, was not altogether owing 
to the impression the Spaniards had made by the novelQ^ of 
their appearance, and the terror of their arms. There was 
an opinion, if the account of the most authentic Spanish 
historians deserves credit, and almost universal among the 
Americans, that some dreadful calamity wa& impending 
over their heads, from a race of formidable invaders, who 
should come from regions towards the rising sui^ to over- 
run and desolate their country. 

As the Mexicans were more prone to superstition than 
any people in the New World, they were more deeply 
affected with the appearance of the'-${:K^iards, .'whom they 
considered as the kistruments destined to bring about the 
ixivolution which they so much dreaded. Under these 
circumstances it ceases to be incre(^le that a handful of 
adventurers should alarm the monarch of a great empire, 
and all his subjects. \ - 

Notwithstancfing when Montezuma was informed that 
Cortes adhered to his original demand, and refused to obey 
his enjoining him to leave the country ; in a transport of 
rage, natural to a fierce prince, imaccustomed to opposition, 
he threatened to sacrifice those intruding strangers to his 
gods. But instead of issuing orders to put his threats into 
execution, he summoned h^ ministers to confer, and of* 
£cr their advice. 

The Mexican coimdl were satisfied with issuing a more 
positive injuncUon, requiring them to leave the country ; 
but betrayed such timidity, and infatuation, that they ac- 
companied this order with a present of such value, as 
proved a fresh inducement to remam there. A variety of 
sentiments prevaUed among the Spaniards; from what 
they had already seen, many of them formed such extra- 
vagant ideas, concerning the opulence of tl>e country, that 
despising every danger and hardship, they were eager to 
attempt the conquest. Others estimatkig the power of the 
Mexican empire by its wealthy contended it would be tn 
act of the wildest frenzy to attack such a state, with ^ 
small body of men; in want of provisions; unconnect 
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vith any ally, and al^ady debilitated by ihc'diseasesof the 
climate. 

Cortes secretly encouraged^ and applauded the advocates 
for bold measures, and chenshed their romantic hopes ; as 
such ideas accorded with his own^ and favoured the execu- 
tion of the bold schemes he had already formed. 

As Velasquez had openly attempted to deprive him of 
his authority, he saw the necessity of dissolving a con« 
nection which would obstruct and embarrass all his opera- 
tions ; and watched for a proper opportunity of coming to 
a &ial rupture with him. Having this in view, he assidu- 
ously laboured to gain and secure the esteem and affection 
of his soldiers. 

. Cortes availed himself of all opportunities to insinuate 
himself into their fevour,* by his affaWe manners, by well 
timed acts of liberality to some, by inspiring all with vast 
hopes, and by allowing them to trade privately with t^e 
natives, he attached the greater part df the soldiers so 
firmly to himself, that they almost forgot that the arma- 
ment had ^n fitted out by the authority, and at the ex- 
pense of another. ' , 

During ^ese intrigues, Teutile arrived with the present 
from IVIontes^ma, and, together with it delivered the ulti- 
mate orSSf^m^ih^ monarch to depart instantly out of his 
dominions ;*wl when Cortes, instead of complying, re« 
tiewed his re^foest of ^ an audience, the Mexican turned 
from him abrup%^:and quitted the camp, with looks and 
gestures which strongly expressed his surprize and resent- 
ment. Next morning the natives who used to frequent 
the camp, to barter with the soldiers, and bring provisions, 
absented ; all inendly correspondence seemed now to be at 
an end, and it was expected every moment that hostilities 
would commence. 

Although this might have been foreseen, yet it occa- 
sioned a sudden constematicm amcng the Spaniards, which 
emboldened the adherents of Velasquez not only to mur- 
mur and cabal against their general j but to appoint one 
of their number to remonstrate openly against his impru- 
dence in attempting the conquest of a mighty empire^ 
with such inadequate force; and to urge the necessity of 
returning to Cuba, in order to refit the fleet, and augment 
their army. 

Diego de Ordaz, ope of his principal officers, who was 
charged with this commission^ delivered it with a soldierly 
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freedom, assuring him that he spok? the Sentiments of the 
whole army. Cortes heard him without any appearance 
of emodon. As he well knew the temper and wishes of 
his soldiers, he carried his dissimulation so far as to seem 
to relinquish his own measures, incompliance with the re- 
quest of Ordaz, and issued orders that the army should be 
ready to embark the next, day for Cuba. 

No sooner was this known, than the disappointed adven^ 
turers exclaimed and threatened ; the emissaries of Cortes 
mingling with them, infiamed their rage ; the ferment 
beckme general ; the whole camp was almost in open mu« 
tiny ; all demanding with eagerness to see their com- 
mander. Cortes was not slow in appearing i when with 
one voice, they expressed their astonishment and indigna- 
tion at the orders which they had received. It was un- 
worthy, they cried, of the CastMian courage, to be daunted 
at, the first aspec^oif danger; and ia&mous to fiy, before 
an enemy appearec^ For their parts they were determined 
not to relinquish ^ enterpHze ; that they were happy un* 
der his commandy and would ^follow him with alacrity 
through every daiiger : but jyf- h^ chose to return to Cubay 
and tamely gi^e ^ all ho{l«sof distinction and c^ulence, to 
an envious rival^rl^aey would instsmtl]^ choose another gen- 
eral to conduct ^m in that path of j^ory, which he had 
not spirit to ent«;? -^ i^ " 

Cortes delighted with their ardour, took no offence at 
the boldness ^i^ which it was uttered ; the sentiments 
were what he h|iSl^lf had inspired ; and he was now satis- 
fied that they hadf imbibed them thoroughly. He affected, 
however, to be surprised at what he heard, declaring that 
his order to prepare for embarking was issued from a per- 
suasion that it was agreeable to his troops ; and from defe- 
rence to what he had been informed was their inclina- 
tion, ht^had sacrificed his own private opinion, which was 
firmly bent on establishing immediately a settlement on 
the sea-coast, and thipn on endeavouring^ to penetrate into 
the interior of the country : and, as he now perceived they 
were animated with the generous spirit which breathed in 
every true Spaniard, he would resume, with fresh ardour, 
his original plan of operations : not but that he should be 
able to conduct them in the career of victory, to such inde- 
pendent foVtiines as their valour merited. Upon this decla- 
ration, shouts of applause testified their excess of joy. 

Notwithstanding there appeared to be an unalUmous con* 
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sent to this measure, there were those in the interest of 
Velasquez who secretly condemned it, but were obliged to 
stiie their real sentiments, to avoid the appearance of dis- 
affection to their general, as well as the imputation of cow-- 
aixiice from their fellow-soldiers. In order to give the be- 
ginning of a colony, he assembled the principal persons in 
his army, and by their suffrage elected a council and ma- 
gistrates, in whom the government was to be vested. The 
magistrates were"* distinguished by the names and ensigns 
of office. All the persons chosen, were firmly devoted to 
Cortes, and the instrument of their election was framed 
in the king's name, without any mention of their depen* 
dence upon Velasquez. The nan^ which Cortes bestow* 
ed on the intended settlement was Villa Rica de la Vera 
Cruz, that is. The Rich Town of the True Cross. 

The first act of importance decided by the new council 
was the appoiiitment of Coiftes to the supreme jurisdiction, 
as well civil as mijitary^^i^er the colony. The soldiers 
with eager applause ratified their choice : the air resound* 
ed with the name of Cortesr. ^ 

He now^^egan to assume greater dignity, and exercise 
more extensive powers J>ibrra©riy he acted only as the ^- 
puty of a subject ;{ but"^ n<jw as ^e representative of his 
sovereign. The adfherem^cJk v elasquez could no longer 
continue silent and passive spectators of his actions. They 
exclaimed openly against the proceedings of the council 
as illegal, and against those of the army as mutinous. 
Cortes instantly pe^peived the necessity of giving a time- 
ly check to such seditious discourse, by some prompt and 
rigorous measures ; arrested Qrdaz, Escudero, and Velas- 
quez de Leon, the ringleaders of the faction, and sent 
them prisoners on board the fleet, loaded with chains. 

Their dependants, astonished and overawed, remained 
quiet, and Cortes, more desirous to reclaim, than punish 
his prisoners, who were officers of great merit, courted 
their friendship with such assiduity and address, that the 
reconciliation was perfectly cordial ; and never after on the 
most trying occasions did they attempt to swerve from their 
attachment to his interest. 

Cortes having now rendered the union between himself 
and his army indissoluble, thought he might now quit the 
camp in which he had remained hitherto, and advance into 
the country. To this he was encouraged by an event both 
fortunate and seasonable. Some Indians having approach- 
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cd his camp in a mysterious manner, were conducted hi^ 
his presence. These were deputies sent by the cazique of 
Zempoalla, a considerable town at no great distance. By 
them he gathered that their master, though a subject of 
Montezuma was impatient of the yoke, and that notiiing 
/:ouId be more acceptable to him than a deliverance from 
the oppression under which they groaned. On hearing 
this, a ray of light and hope broke in upon the mind of 
Cortes. He saw that the great empire he \vas about to 
attack was not united, nor the sovereign beloved. He con- 
cluded that the cause of disaffection could not be confined 
to one province, but that in other parts there must be 
malecpntents, who being weary of subjection, and desirous 
to change, would be ready to follow the standard of any 
protector. Full of these ideas, he gave a most graciou» 
recepticwi to the Zempoalians> and promised soon to visit 
their cazique. 

To perform this promise it was not necessary to alter 
the route he had already fixed for his march. Some offi- 
cers, whom he had employed to survey the coast, having 
discoveEfid a village named Quiabislan, about 'forty* miles 
to the northward,'- which, both on account of the fertility of 
the soil, and commodiousness 6f the harbour, seemed to 
be a more proper station for a settlement, than that where 
he was encamped. Cortex upon this information was de- 
termined to remove thither. Zenipoalla lay iji His way, 
where the cazique received him with gifts, and caresses, 
and with respect approaching almost tiP addration. From 
him he learned many particulars with respect to the cha- 
racter of Montezuma, and the circumstances that rendered 
his dominion odious. He was a tyrant, the cazique told 
him, with tears, haughty, cruel, and suspicious ; who treat- 
ed his own subjects with arrogance, ruined the conquered 
provinces by exactions, and tore theii* sons and daughters 
from them by violence ; the former, to be offered as victims 
to his gods ; the latter, to be reserved as concubines for 
himself, and his favourites. Cortes in reply to him, artful- 
ly insinuated that one of the great objects tiiat induced the 
Spaniards to visit a country so distant from their own, was 
to redress grievances, and relieve the oppressed ; thus ha- 
ving encouraged him to hope for his protection, he conti- 
nued his march to Quiabislan. 

Here he marked out ground for a town, the dwellings to 
»c erected were only huts y but tliese were to b« surround- 
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ed with fortifications. Every man in the armjr, oflRcers and 
soldiers, put their hands to the work ; Cortes himself set- 
ting the exanaple. The Indians of Zempoalla and Quiabis- 
lan, lent their assistance ; and this petty station, the parent 
of so many great settlements, was soon in a state of de- 
fence. 

While they were engaged in this necessary work, Cortes 
had several interviews with the caziques of Zempoalla and 
Qniabislan, who had such a high opinion of the Spaniards, 
as to consider them a superior order of beings : and, en- 
couraged by the promises of Cortes, they ventured to in- 
sult the Mexican power ; at the very name of which, they 
were accustomed to tremble. Some of Montezuma's offi- 
cers having appeared, to levy the usual tribute, and to de- 
mand a certain number of human victims, as an expiation 
of their guilt, in presuming to hold a correspondence with 
those strangers, whom the emperor had commanded to 
leave his dominions ; instead of obeying the order, they 
made those officers prisoners, treated them with great in- 
dignity, and threatened to sacrifice them to their gods. 
From this last danger they were delivered by Cortes, who 
testified tte utmost abhorrence at the bare mention of such 
a barbarous deed. 

The two caziqiues, having now committed an act of 
open rebellion, there appeared no hope of safety for them, 
but by attfitehing themselves inviolably to the Spaniards. 
They soon completed their union, by acknowledging them- 
selves subjects of the Spanish monarch. Their example 
was followed by the Totonaques, a fierce people who, in- 
habited the mountainous part of the country ; and who 
offered to accompany Cortes with all their forces, in his 
march towards Mexico. 

Cortes, before he began his march from Zempoalla, re- 
solved upon an expedient which has na parallel in history : 
he had the address to persuade his soldiers, that it would 
be attended with infportant benefit to destroy the fleet ; 
that, hy not allowing the idea of a retreat possible, and fix- 
ing their eyes and wishes on what was before them ; he 
by this, could divert them fmm being inflamed by a 
mutmous spirit, which had, at sundry times, made its ap- 
pearance, instigated by the partizans of Velasquez. With 
universal consent, the ships were drawn ashore ; and, after 
stripping them of their rigging and iron*work, they were 
l>mke in pieces. Thus, from a magnanim^s ^ffort, five 
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hundred men voluntarily consented to be shut up in a hos* 
tile country, inhabited by powerful and unknown inhabi- 
tants ; left without any other resource than their own va- 
lour and perseverance. 

Cortes began his march from 2^nipoallai on the six- 
teenth of August, 1519, with five hundred men, fifteen 
horses, and six field-pieces* The rest of the troops, con- 
sisting of those who from age and infirmity, were unfit for 
actual service, he left as a garrison ait Villa Rica, under 
the command of Escal^nte, an officer of merit, and warmly 
attached to his interest. The cazique of Zempoalla sup- 
plied him with provisions, and with two hundred of thcwc 
Indians, called Tamemes, Whose office it was to carry bur- 
dens, and perform all servile labour. These were a great 
relief to the Spanish soldiers, as they not only eased them of 
their baggage, but also dragged along the artillery By 
main force. The cazique offered a considerable body of 
his troops ; but Cortes was satisfied with four hundred, 
taking care to chuse such persons of note, as might prove 
hostages for the fidelity of their master. 

No material occurrence happened, until they arrived on 
the confines of Tlascala. The inhabitants of that province 
were a warlike people, and although they were implacable 
enemies of Montezuma, and had maintained an obstinate 
and successful contest against him, were not inclined* to ad- 
mit the^ formidable strangers into their territory. Cortes 
had hoped that their enmity to the MexicMis,- and the ex- 
ample of their ancient allies, the Zem^oallans, m^ht in- 
duce them to give him a friendly reception. - 

In order to dispose them to this, four Zempoalknd, of 
great eminence, were sent as ambassadors, to request in 
Cortes' name, and in that of their cazique, that they would 
permit the Spaniards to pass through theii^ country, on 
their way to Mexico. But, instead of a favourable answer, 
which was expected, the Tlascalans seized the anibassa- 
dors, and without any regard to thejr pfublic charac^r, 
made preparations for sacrificing them to their god^. At 
the same time, they assembled their troops^ in order to I 
oppose those unknown invaders, if they should attemj>t to 
make their passage good, by the force of arins. Unacaas- 
tomed to any intercourse with foreignei's, they were apt 
to consider every stranger as an enemy ; and, upon the 
least suspicion of hostility Were easily excited to arms. 
They concluded from Cortes' proposal ^oXi^^f^^ Monte- 
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KumO} in his capital, notwithstanding all his professions to 
the contrary, that he courted tlxe friendship of that mo- 
narch, whom they hated and feared. The Spaniards, from 
the smallness of their number, were objects of c<Hitempt; 
not having any idea of the superiority which they derived 
from their arms, and discipline. 

Cortes after waiting some days, in vain, the return of 
the ambassadors, advanced into the territory of the Tlas- 
cidanft. As the resplutions of a people who delight in war, 
arc executed with no less promptitude than they are form- 
ed, he found troops ready in the field to oppose him. They 
attacked him with great intrepidity ; and in the first en- 
counter wounded some of the Spaniards, and killed two 
horses ; a loss, in their situation, of great moment, be- 
cq^use it was irreparable. From this specimen of the cou- 
rage of his new enemies, Cortes saw the necessity of pro- 
ceeding with caudon. His army marched in close order ; 
he chose his stations where he halted with attention, and 
fordfied his camp with great care. 

During fourteen days he was exposed to almost uninter- 
rupted assaults ; the Tlascalans advancing with numerous 
armies, ahd renewing the attack in various forms, with 
that valour and perseverance, to which th^ Spaniards had 
seen nothing parallel in the New World. But the account 
of battles mUst appear uninteresting when there is no equa- 
lity of danger; and when the nan^ative closes v^ith an ac- 
count of thousands slain on one side, and that not a single 
person falls on the other. 

The Spanish historians relate these combats with great 
pomp, and intei-mix incredible events ; but they cease to 
command attention, when there was so great a dispropor- 
tion between the parties^ There were some circumstances, 
however, that meiit nodce, as they display the character 
of the natives, and of their conquerors. Though the 
Tlascalans brought into the field such vast armies as ap- 
peared sufficient to have overwhelmed the Spaniards, yet 
they were never able to make any impression upon their 
small battalion. This is easily explained : though inured 
to war, like all the other inhabitants of the New World, 
they were unacquainted with military order and discipline 
and lost the advantage which they might have gainei 
from their numbers, and the impetuosity of their attack 
by their constant solicitude to carry off their dead an^ 
wounded : this was a point of honour with them, founc' 
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on a sentiment of tenderness natural to the human mibS, 
sti'engthened by an anxifety to preserve the bodies of their 
countrymen from being devoured by their enemies. 

Attention to tins pious office occupied them during the 
heat of the combat, broke their union, and lessened the 
force of the impression which they might have made by ^ 
joint effort. The imperfection of their offensive weapons 
rendered their valour of little avail. After three battles and 
^ many skirmishes and assaults, not one Spaniard was slain. 
Arrows and spears headed with flint, .or the bones of fishes, 
and wooden swords, though 4estructlve weapons among 
naked Indians, wej-e easily turned aside by the Spanish 
bucklers, and could bai;dly penetrate tb? quilted jacket? 
worn by thp soldiers, ■ ^ 

Though th^ Tlasealans attact^ed the Spaniards with 
fury, yet they seemed to be actuated by a barbarous gene- 
rosity. They gave the Spaniards notice of their hostile in- 
tentions ; apd as they knew they wanted provisions, and 
imagined, like other Americans, that they had left their 
awn country because it did not afford them subsistence ; 
they sent to their c^amp a large supply of poultry and 
maize, desiriag them to eat plentifully, because they scorn- 
ed to attack ai| enemy enfeebled by hunger ; as it would 
also be an affront to thpir gq^ to offer them famished vic- 
tims, as well us disagreeaible to themselves to feed upoi^ 
such emaciated prpy. 

After the first ouipt, finding they could not put this 
threat into execution, and that notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of their valour, that liot one Spaniard was slain; 
they began to alter their opinion, and concluded they were 
a superior order of beings, against whom all human powr 
er could not prevail. In this extremity they consulted 
their priests, who after many sacrifices and incantations, 
delivered this answer. " That as these strangers were 
M the offspring of the sun, they were invincible only when 
" cherished by his beams ; but that at night when his 
^* warming influence was withdrawn, they became like 
" other men, and were easily subdued." Opinions less plau- 
sible, have gained credit with more enlightened nations. 

In consequence of this, tlie Tlascalans acted in contra- 
.diction to one of their established maxims in war, and ver^ 
tured to attack the enemy in the night, in hopes of destroy- 
ing them, when weak and off their guard. But Cortes had 
lore discernment than to be surprized or deceived by ih^ 
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fade stratagems of an Indian army. The centincls at the 
eut-posts, observing an uncommon movement in the In- 
dian army, gave the alarm. In a moment the troops were 
under arms, and salljdng out, dispersed them with great 
slaughter, without allowing them to approach the camp. 

Convinced by sad experience their priests had deceived 
them, and satisfied that it was in vain to attempt to de- 
ceive, or vant|uish such powerful enemies, their fierceness 
began to abate, and they were seriously inclined to peace. 
They were, however, at a loss in what manner they should 
address the strangers j what idea to form of their ch^*ac- 
ter, and whether to consider them as beings of a gentle or 
malevolent nature. There were circumstances in their 
conduct that seemed to favour each opinion. The Spani- 
ards had constantly dismissed their prisoners with presents 
of European toys. 

This^ appeared e^^traordhiary to men who were used to 
carry 6ft an exterminating war, and who sacrificed and de- 
voured without mercy, their captives taken in battle. On 
the other hand, Cortes had cut off the hands of fifty of the 
natives who came to the camp with pronsions^ and whom 
he took to be spies. This contrariety of conduct occasion- 
ed that doubt and uncertainty which appeared in their ad- 
dress : ** If," said they, '< you are divinities of a cruel and 
" savage nature, we present to you five slaves, tliat you 
*^ may drink their blood, and eat their fiesbi If you are 
"mild deities, accept an offering of iticenstf^'and variegated 
** plumes. If you are men, here Is bread and fruit to nou- 
** rish you." The peace was soon concluded ; tlie Tlas- 
ealans yielded themselves as vassals to the crown of Cas- 
tile, and engaged to assist Cortes in all his future opera- 
tions. He took the republic under his protection, and 
promised to protect their persons and property from injury 
and violence. 

The profound veneration of the Tlascalans, encouraged 
Cortes to insist upon their abandoning their own supersti- 
tions, and that they should embrace the catholic faith. 
They were willing to acknowledge the truth and excel- 
lence of what he taught, but contended that their gods 
were divinities no less deserving of adoration, than the 
gods of the Spaniards : and earnestly requested him not 
to urge them any further upon a subject, with which tliey 
could not in any manner yield a compliance. 
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C<^es enrag;ed at thdr obstmacy, was preparbg to ut^ 
hjr force, what he could not accomplish by persuasion ; 
and was gdng to overturn their altars, and throw dow$ 
their idols, if father Bartholomew de Olmedo, chaplain to 
the expedition, had not checked his inc(»isiderate impe- 
tuosity. He represented the imfH^udence of such an at* 
ten^>t ; said that religion was not to be propagated by the 
sword, nor infidels to^e converted by violence ; that other 
weapons were to be employed in their ministry, that 
patient instruction must enlighten the understanding, and 
pious example captivate the heart, before men could be 
brought to embrace the great truths, of the christian reli- 
gion. That a monk in the sixteenth century, when the 
idea of toleration was unknown, ^j^ when the rights of 
conscience were little understood, should be among tbe 
first advocates against persecution, %d a^e^ir m behalf 
of religious liberty, is really astonishing, and the mind is 
soothed with unexpected pleasure, to find such humane 
and liberal sendments avowed in those dark alg^es of super- 
stition. ' 

The remonstrances of Olmedo haji their proper we%ht 
with Cortes; he left the Tlascalans to the undisturbed 
exercise of their own rites, requiring only that they should 
desist from tl|eir horrid practice of offering human victims 
itisaaifice. ^ 

Cortes a» so^n as the troops were fit for service, resolved 
to continue his .march towai^s Mexico, notwithstanding 
the earnest dissuasives of the Tlascalans, who represented 
Montezuma as a faithless and cruel prince, who waited fcr 
an opportunity to destroy him. 

Accompanied by six thousand Tlascalans, they, on the 
thirteenth of October, 1519, directed their course toward 
Cbolula ; Montezuma, who had at length consented to ad- 
mit the Spaniards into his presence, informed Cortes that 
he had given orders for his friendly reception there. Cho- 
lula was a considcrablb town, and though only five leagues 
distant from Tlascala, was formerly an independent 
state ; but had lately been subjected to the Mexican em- 
pire. 

This was considered by all the natives as a holy place, 
the sanctuary of their gods, to which devotees resorted 
from every province, and a greater number of human vk- 
♦ims were offered in its temple, than in that of Mexico. 
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It was strongly suspected that Montezuma, either from 
superstitious hope, that the gods would there revenge the 
insults with which .the Spaniards everywhere treated them, 
or that he might have a greater certainty of success, as 
being under tlie protection ot his gods. The event shewed 
these suspicions were not ill founded. 

Cortes, who had been warned by the Tlascalans to keep 
a watchful eye upon the Cholulans, though received mto 
the town with much seeming respect and cordiality^ soon 
ob^enred several circumstances in their conduct, which ex- 
cited suspicion. Two of the^Tlascalani^ who were encamp- 
ed at some distance from the toi^n, and who were not ad- 
mitted by their ancient enemies within their precincts, found 
means to «nter in di^guise^^^ and informed Cortes that thj^y 
observed the children of the g^rineipal citizens retiring m 
grea[t tiastf c^eiy m^ht, t^^hut six children had been sa- 
cri&:ed irt the chief tei^ple ; a rite that indicated the exe- 
c^tigpk <oiF some wari^ike entfei^ze wa* near at hand. At 
the.sli|i;ie t\t»e>,Iitarina tl^^ interpreler; Received information 
from ^. I^^an ip^nnan of 4istiiictip», whofe confidence 
she had^ained^ttot the destruction of her friends was con- 
certed ; that a Itedy of Mexic^^ trooi>k Jpy concealed near 
the town; that some 6f the streets w^-e barricadoed, and 
in pthem pits and deep trenches wer^ dug, and slightly 
covered over, into wliich the horse' might fall, that stones 
and missile weapons v^«^€b!lected on the t<j)8 of the tem- 
ples, with which tqx)verwheli»the infantry ; that the fatal 
hour was now athand, ^M^d tlieir ruin urilEiyoidable* 

Cortes alarmed at this concurring evidence, secretly ar- 
rested thti^ of the chief priests ; from these he extorted a 
confes^ofi thittconfirn^ the intelligence he had received* 
He^^refo^lnstantlly rescd^sed to prevent his enemies ef- 
£3cting their .designs ; and to inilict such an exemplary 
T^geance, as would strike Montezuma and his subjects^ 
vrith ^jrror. 

The Spaniards and Zempoallans were drawn up in a 
large square, which had been allotted them for quarters, 
near the centre of the town : the Tlascalans had orders to 
advance ; the magistrates and chief citizens were sent for 
under various pretexts, s^ed a^d confined. On a signal 
g^vep, the troops rushed out, and fell upon the multitude 
who were destitute of leaders, and so much asv ^lished that 
^e weapons fell from their hunds, while they stood mo 
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tionless, incapable of defence. As the Spaniards pressed 
tbein ill front, the Tlascalans attacked them in the rear. 
The streets were filled with bloodshed and death. The 
temples, which afforded a retreat tg the ptiests, and some 
of the leading nadves, were set on fire, and they perished 
in the flames. This scene of horror continued two days r 
nt l^gth the carnage ceased, after the slaughter of six thou- 
sand Cholulans, without the loss of a single Spaniard. 

Cortes then released the magistrates, reproaching them 
bitterly for their intended treachery ; declaring that as jus- 
tice was now appeased, he forgave the offence ; but re- 
quired them to recall the citizens who had fled, and restore 
order m the town. 

^uch was the ascendancy which t^e Spaniards had ac- 
quired over these luperstitious people, ^n4«o deeply were 
they impressed with &n opinion that they wfere tnore than 
mortals, that they immediately obeyed the command/ The 
city was in a few days repeopled, who amidst the ruin of 
their sacred buildings yielded respectful service to men 
■who had embrued their hands in the blood of theii' rela- 
tions and friends. « 

From Cholula, Cortes advanced dkectly towards Mexico, 
which was only twenty leagues distant. As they passed 
through the country, the soldiers Were greatly animated as 
they descended from the mountakis of Chalco, across which 
the road lay^ the vast plain of Mexico opened to their 
view. When they first befteld this prospect, one of the 
most striking and beautiful on the face of the earth, when 
they observed fertile and cultivated fields, stretching far- 
ther than the eye could reach ; when they saw a lake re- 
sembling the sea in extent, and discovered the capital city 
rising upon an island in the middle,, adorned with itt tem- 
ples and turrets, the scene so far exceeded ^heir imagina- 
tion, that some were induced to believe the fanciful descrip- 
tions of romance were realized, and that its enchanted 
palaces and gilded domes were presented to their sight f 
others could hardly be persuaded that this wonderful spec- 
tacle was any thing more than a dream. , *-, 

As they advanced, theii* doubts were removed, cbw^tir 
amazement increased. They were now fidly Satisj|r^ '" 
the country w^s rich, beyond what they had 
and flattered themselves that they should s6oi|j 
ainpipje reward for all their services and 8ufi*erin| 
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As they approached near the city, several circumstances 
occurred which made them suspect, that some design was 
formed to surprize and cut them off. No enemy however 
appeared ; several messengers arrived successively from 
Montezuma, permitting them wie day to advance, requir* 
ing them on the next to retire, as his hopes and fears alter- 
nately prevailed ; and, so strange was this infatuation, that 
Cortes was almost at the gates of the capital, before the 
monarch had determined to receive him as a friend, or to- 
oppose him as an enemy. 

The Spaniards, withou^ regarding the ffaictuation of 
Montezuma's sobdments, continued their march along the 
causeway that led to the.city, through the lake, witlr great 
cautk)n, and the strictest discipline, though without be- 
traying anjj; symptoms of distrust of the prince, whom 
they were about taVisit. ' . . 

When they drew near the city,^about a thousand per- 
sons, who appearedao be of distinction, came forth to meet 
them, acjpmed with pli^mes, wid cUA in ifarments of fine 
cotton. lEfafelvof thesc^in his order, parsed 1>3i Cortes, and 
saluted hihr according to the mo4e practise^in that coun- 
try ; expressing the utmost re^ect^^nd s^bn^isBion. They 
announced theapproacfh of Mcnte^auna^tim'srif ; and soon 
after his harbing^rs^eamein si^t, "::' 

There appeared first, two^mindred persons in an uni- 
form dress, with hrgcplufc^sTof Ife^hersj alike in fashion, 
marching'two and' tVo.iu deep silence," and barefooted, 
vith thei^^yes fixed on tlie ground. These were followed 
by a cort^any of higher rank, in their most showy apparel ; 
in the rc^fet' of these was Montezuma, in a chair or litter, 
ftifehlf ornamented with gold, mkI feathers of various 
colours ; others supported a canopy of curious workman- 
ship over his head, and four of his principal fevourites 
carried him on their shoulders. Before him marched three 
officers, with rods of gold in their hands, which they lifted 
up at certain intervals ; at which signal, all the people 
bowed their heads, and hid their faces, as unworthy to 
look on so great a monarch. When he drew near, Cortes 
dismounted ; and, with great appearance of respect, salut- 
ed; him in the Europestfi manner; At the same time, 
Imt^zuma descended from his chair, and leaning on the 
' fc^ two of his nearest relations, approached with a 
\idnd stately pace : his attendants covering the streets 
. cotton-cloths, that he might not touch the gi-ouud 
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He returned the salutation of Cortes, according to the mod? 
of his country, by touching the earth with his hand, an4 
then kissing 4t. By this condescension of Montezuma, his 
subjects firmly beheved that tliose persons, before whom 
he had humUed Mnwelf were nK)re than human. 

This was confirmed afterwards ; as they marched 
through the crowd, the natives, to the great satisfaction of 
the Spaniards, frequently were heard to call them Teule% 
or divinities. Montfizunia conducted Cortes to the quarters 
which he had prepared for his reception ; and i^imediately 
took leave of him with ^ politeness, not unworthy of a 
court more refined. " You are now," said he, " with your 
" brothers, in your own house ; refresh yourselves after 
" your fatigue, and be happy until I return." Tie place 
allotted to ^e Spaniards by McHitezuma, was a house bi^ 
by the father of Montezuma: it was surrounded by a stpne? 
wall, with towera at proper distances, which serv^ for 
defence as well as ornament.; ga\d was so large as to ac* 
commodate both the Spaniards and their Indian allies. 

The first care of Cortes was to put the place in a pasture 
of defence : he planted the artillery at every avenue which 
led to it ; he appointed a large division of his troops to be 
always on guard ; and posted centinels ^ proper distances, 
with orders to observe the same vigilance, as if they were 
in sight of an enemy's camp* 

In the evening, Montezuma returned to visit his guests^ 
•with the same pomp^as at their first interview ; ?ind brought 
presents of such value, not only to Cones and his ofiicers, 
but even to the private men, as proved the liberality of the 
monarch, and the opulence of the kingdom. 

A long conference .ensued, in whic^i Cortes learned whaj; 
was the opinion of Monte^UTija, with respect to the Spa- 
niards. He told hinei, th^ it was an established opinior 
among the Mexicans^ handed down to them by tradition, 
that their ancestors came originally from a remote region^ 
and conquered the provinces that were now subject to his 
dominion ; that after they were settled there, the great cap- 
tain who conducted them, returned to his own country f 
and promised, that at some future period his descendants 
should visit them, assume the government, and reform 
their constitution and laws ; and that from what he had 
seen of Cortes and his followers, he was qonvinced they 
were the very persons their traditions and prophecies had 
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(fQght them to e3q>ect ; and that he received them accord- 
iaglf as relations of the same blood and parentage ; and 
desired them to consider themselves as masters in his do- 
mmions : for both himself and subjects should be ready to 
comply with their will. Cortes replied in his usual style, 
with respect to the digni^ and power of his sovereign, and 
his intention of sending him into that country : artfully 
framing his discourse so as to coincide with the idea 
which Montezuma had formed concerning the origin of 
the Spaniards. 

Next morning, Cortes and some of his principal attend- 
ants were , admitted to a public audience of the emperor. 
The thrise sqbsequent days were employed in viewing 
the (My ; the appear^ce of which filled them with siu*- 
prize ami achaiiration. Mexico, (Tenuchtitlan, as it was 
ancieaatly. called by the natives,) is situated in a large plain 
surrotinded by mountains of such height, that, though 
within the torrid 20he,4he temiperature of its climate is 
miH and healthful s a^ the moisture which descends 
from the high. I^rounds is* collected in several lakes : the 
two largest of which, of about ninety miles in circumfer- 
ence, communicate with elich other ; the watei's of one 
are fresh, the odicr bracUsh : on the banks of the latter 
the capital of Montezuma's empire was built. The access 
to the city was by artificial -causeways, or streets, formed 
of stones or €arth, about thirty feet in breadth. On the 
cast was no causeway, ^ui the city coiild only be approach- 
ed by canoes. Not only the temples of their gods, but 
the houses of the monarch, and those of persons of dis- 
tinction, in comparison with any other buikUngs which the 
Spaniards had seen in America, might be termed magnifi- 
cept. 

jdut, how much the novelty of those objects might amuse 
or astonish the Spaniard^ they felt the utmo^ solicitude 
with respect to their own situation. They were now lodg- 
ed in the capital, in which they reckoned thei^e were at 
least sixty thousand inhabitants ; shut up, as it were, in a 
snare, from which it seemed impossible to escape ; they 
were moreover assured by the TIascalans, th^ Mexican 
priests had counselled their sovereign to admit the Spa- 
niards'^into the cajStal, that they might cut them off at 
one blow with perfipct security. 

Although Montezuma had received them with distin- 
guished respect, they had reason to doubt his sincerity : 
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yet even if they could suppose it to be real, they ciMild 
ntjtt depend upon it ; as an order flowing' from his capricej 
Or word uttered in passion, might irrevocably determine 
their fate. These reflections made a deep impression upon 
the mind of Cortes. 

Before he set out from Cholula, he had received ad* 
vice from Villa Rica, that Qualpopoca, one of the Mexican 
generals, having assembled an army in order to attack 
some of the people, whom the Spaniards had encouraged 
to throw off^ the Mejdcan yoke ; Escalante, with seven of 
his men, had been mortaMy wounded -, he having, with 
part of the garrisbn, marched out to succour his allies j 
that one Spaniard had been surrounded ajrtd tafe^ alive, 
and his head cut ofl^, and sent in triumph to the ctiBfevent 
cities, and last to Mexico, to convince the people their 
invaders were not invulnerable. - 

Cortes, though aiarmed wkh this intelligence; as an in- 
dication of Montezuma's hostile intentions, had neverthe- 
less continued his march. But as soon as he entered Mexico, 
he became sensible that he had pus|ied/o>wards kfto a 
situation where it was difficult to continue,, alid from wbi6h 
it was dangerous to i*etire. Disgrace, and 4)eiiiaps death, 
would be the certain consequence of th^ letter. 

The success of the enterprize depended upon support- 
ing that high opinion which the natives had foi^med with, 
respect to the irresistible power of his arms : upon the 
first appearance of timidity on his part, their^ veneration 
would cease, and Montezuma would be encouraged to let 
loose upon him the whole force of his empire. 

His situation was trying ; but his mind was ^ilal to it: 
and after revolving the matter with deep attention, he 
resolved upon a measure, the boldest and most daring that 
ever entered into the mind of man ; which was no less 
than seizing Montezuma in his palace, and to carry him 
a prisoner to the Spanish quarters. This he immediately 
proposed to his officers. The ' timid startled at a measure 
so audacious. The more intelligent and resolute warmly 
approved of it, conscious that it was the only resource in 
which there was any prospect of safety ; and brought over 
their companions so cordially to be of the same opinion, 
that it was agreed histantly to make the attempt. At his 
usual hour of visiting Montezuma, Cortes went to the 
palace, accompanied by Alvarado, Sando val,^Lugo, Velasquez 

• 
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4c Leon, and Davilla, five of his principal officei*s, and as 
many trusty soldiers. 

Thlity chosen men followed ; not in regulsv order, but 
sauntering at some distance, as if their only cbject was 
curiosity ; other small parties were posted at proper inter- 
vals, in all the streets leading from the Spanish quarters 
to the palace, and the remainder of his troops, with the 
Tlascalan allies were under arms, ready to sally out on 
the first alarm. Cortes and his companions were admitted 
without suspicion, the Mexican attendants retiring out of 
respect. He addressed the monarch in a tone very dif- 
ferent from that which he had formerly been accustomed 
to, m>rb^ching him bitterly as the author of the violent 
as^imlt, made upon the Spaniards by one of his officers, 
and deman^d public reparation for the loss he had sus- 
tained, bythe d^ath of some of his companions, as well as 
ibr the 'insult offered to the great prince, whose servants 
confounded at this unexpected 
olour, either from consciousness 
e indignity with which he was 
mocence with great earnestness ; 
orders instantly to bring Qual- 
es prisoners to Mexico. Cortes 
so respectable left no doubt on 
lomething more was requisite to 
would never be convinced that 
r hostile intentions against them, 
nfidence and attachment, he re- 
e, and took up his residence in 
:re he should be served and ho- 
noured as became a great monarch. 

This strange proposjitioij at fii'st bereaved Montezuma 
of speech, and almost of motion. At length, indignation 
gave him utterance, and he haughtily answered " That 
" persons of his rank, were not accustomed voluntarily to 
" give up themselves as prisoners ; and were he mean 
" enough to do so, Jiis subjects would not permit such an 
" affront to. be offered to their sovereign." Cortes unwilling 
to employ force, endeavoured by turns to intimidate and 
soothe him. The altercation became warm, and having 
continued three hours, Velasquez de Leon, an inipetuous 
and gallant 5^oung man, impatiently exclaimed, " ^Vhy 
'' waste more time in vain ? let us either seize him in- 
f* stantly, or stab him to the heart." The threatening 
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voice and fierce gestures with which these words were 
uttered) struck Montezuma. He was sensible the Spani- 
ards had now proceeded too far to hope they would recede. 

His own danger was imminent, the necessity unavoid- 
able. He saw both, and abandcHiing himself to his fkte 
complied with their request. His officers were called, he 
communicated to them his resolution. Though astonished 
and afflicted, they presumed not to question the will of 
their master, but carried them in silent pomp, all bathed 
in tears to the Spanish quarters. 

When it became publickly known that the strangers 
were conveying away the emperor, the people broke out 
into the wildest excesses of grief and rage thieatenki^ the 
Spaniards with immediate destruction foc-U^ impaous 
audacity. But as soon as Montezuma appeared whh a 
seeming gaiety of countenance, and waved^s hMid, the 
tumult was hushed ; and upon his declafl^^; it to be hisl 
own choice that he went to reside for a sh^time amongi 
his new friends, the multitude, taught to revere every in- 
timation of their sovereign's pleasure, qui^ly dispersed; I 

Thus this powerful prince, at noon day, in^e midst o^ 
his capital, was seized and carried off a prisoner, by £^ 
few strangers. When we consider the temprity of the at J 
tempt, audits successful execution," we can witii propria J 
Xy assert there is nothing in histcN^ paratH^to it : an^ 
were it not so well authenticated by ^^^i^jiost imquestionj 
able evidence, the whole narration wbhl^ appear so wil(^ 
and extravagant, as to go beyond the boilt^ of that veri- 
similitude which must be preserved even in fictitious publi^ 
cations. 

Montezuma was received at the Spanish quarters witl^ 
great ceremonious respect. He was attended by his own 
domestics. His principal officers had free access to him 
and carried on all the functions of government, as if he hac 
been at perfect liberty. He was, nevertheless, watche( 
with all the scrupulous vigilance requisite in guarding 
such an important prize : from captive princes, the houl 
of humiliation and suffering is not far distant. Qualpopol 
ca and his son, with five of the principal officers wh^ 
had served under him, were brought prisoners to the ca 
pital, by order of Montezuma, and given up to Cortes 
who after undergoing the form of trial by a Spanish coui 
martial, and though they actpd as brave and loyal subject 
in obeying the orders of their sovereij^^^^j^osing th< 
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invaders of their country, they were condemned to be burn- 
ed alive. 

The unhappy victims were instantly led forth. The pile 
on which they were laid was composed of the weapons 
collected in the royal magazine for the public defence. 
An innumerable multitude of Mexicans^ beheld in silent 
astonishment, this fresh insult offered to the majesty of 
thdr empire : an t^ceriof distinction committed to the 
flames, by the authority of strangers, for having done what 
he owed in duty to his soverrign : and the arms provided 
by their ancestors for avenging such wrongs, consumed 
before their eyes, . 

Cortes! convinced that Qualpopoca w:i>uld not have ven- 
ture to attaek Kscalante without orders from his master, 
was^not satisfied with the punishment of the instrument, 

' h impunity. Just before 
iuffer, Coites entered the 
wed by some of Jiis officers, 
■ fetters ; and approaching 
tenance, told him, that the 
suffer, had charged him as 
ras committed ; and that it 
should make atonement tor 
r a reply, he commanded 
on his legs. The orders 

n accustomed to have his 
and inviolable, considered 

cle to his death ; broke out 
into loud lamentations and complaints. JTis attendants ftU 
kl his fejet, and bathed them with their tears, bearing up 
the fitters in their hands with officious tenderness, to light- 
en thcfir pressure. 

When Cortes returned from the execution, Reappear- 
ed vdlh a cheerful countenance ; and ordered the fetters 
to be taken off. As Montezuma*s spiiits had sunk with 
unmanly dejection, they npw rose to indecent exyltation^ 
and h^ passed at once from the anguish of despair, to 
transports of joy and fondness, towards his deliv^rtrs.. 
The spirits of Montezuma were now subdued. Cortes 
ava^leji^ himself to tlie utmost of the power 1 e had ixquiied 
over him, 

vol.. I. h ' 
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Several Spaniards yreve sent in company with son® 
Mexicans of distinction, as guides and protectors, to ex- 
plore the different parts of the empire. While they wefe 
thus employed, Cortes, in the name of Montezuma de- 
graded some of the principal officers, whose abifities and 
independent spirit excited his jealousy ; and substituted h 
their places, others more obsecjmous to his will. 

There was yet wanting one thing to complete his secu- 
rity ; he wished to have command- of the lake, that he 
might ensure a retreat, should the Mexicans take arms 
against him. This Montezuma enabled him to accom- 
plish, Cortes had given him a pompous description of those 
floating palaces that nioved pn jhe water, without the idd 
o£ oars. Having thus e^tcited Montezuma's curiosity, .and 
under pretence of gratifying him, he j^rsuftded the 
monarch to appoint some of his subjects to convey Im 
naval stores from Vera Cruz to Mixicd^ and employed 
others in cutting timber j with ^s'assistance, tiie Spa- 
nish carpenters soon complete*t\^4)rigantines whic^\Vere 
considered by Cortes as a ce^ain resource,^ if a Tetreat 
should be necessary. «\ " '" ; ;; V * 

This tame submission to his will, eficpuraged CtSrtes to 
put it to a proof still more tryitig^. He \irged Mohtezuma 
to acknowledge himself a vassal-jef the king of Castile, and 
to subject his dominions to the-i)ayiiiei^t of ah annua! tri-' 
bute. With this requisition Montezuma wa^ so obsequious 
as to comply. The chief men of theeftipire were <ialled 
together ; he, with great solemnity, reminded them of the 
traditions ^d prophecies which led them to expert the 
arrival of a people, sprung frdm the same stock as them- 
selves, in order to take the supreme power into their o\kk 
hands; he declared his belief, that the Spaniards iVere this 
promised race ; and therefore he acknowledged their nxo- 
narch aa possessing the right to govern the Mexicctn em- 
pire ; that he would lay his ci^wn at his feet, and obey him 
as a tributary. While Montezuma uttered these words, 
tears and groans interrupted his utterance ; he still retain- 
ed such a sense of dignity, as to feel that pang which 
touches the heart of prince Sj when constrained to resign 
independent power. The assembly were struck with . as- 
tonishment, and a sullen murmur indicated ihtiv suvpiize 
and indignation ; and threatened some violent eruptioh of 
ra^e to be near at hand. Cortes foreseeing this* season- 
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aWy interposed to prevent it, by declaring that his master 
had no intention to deprive Montezuma of his authority or 
royal dignity ; or to make any alteration in the laws or 
constitution of the Mexican empire; this assurance, and 
the monarch's example, together with their dread of tlie 
Spanish power, extorted a. reluctant consent from the as- 
sembly. 

The act of submission and homage, was executed with 
all the formalities which the Spaniards were pleased to 
prescribe. Montezuma at the instigation of Cortes, accom- 
panied this submission, with a magnificent present to his 
new sovereign ; and his subjects stimulated by his exam- 
ple brought in veryJiberal contributions. 

But.hpwever plfent Montezuma might be in other 
in^ter^,L with resp%:t to his relii^ion, he was inflexible, 
lliougii Cortes cStcn urged him with the zeal of a mis- 
sionary ^jjrenounce^ his false gods, and embrace the ca- 
tbojic faltfil he ahvafs rejected the proposition with hon*or. 
Cortfi^was so engaged at^^iis obstinacy, that in a transport 
of zmK1i6' 16^ ^ut hi^^oWiers to throw down the idols iit 



the grefct fein^® ^ Torce. But the priests and people 
taking amf in d^l^nce of their altars, the zeal of Cortes 
was overruled - by prudence, and induced him to desist 
from his raj9*t attempt^ aft*<yi^sb^^ the idols from one 

of the shrines, 'aAd placing^e image of the Virgin Mary 
in its places 

From that moment the Mexicans began to meditate how 
they might expel or destrcty the Spaniards, and believed 
themselves Called upon to avenge the insult offered to their 
gods. The priests and leading men held frequent consul- 
tations with Montezuma for this purpose. But as it might 
prove- fatal to the captive monarch to attempt either the 
one or the other by violence, he was willing to try more 
gentle means. Having called Cortes into bis presence, he 
observed that nov/, as all the purposes of his embassy were 
fiiHy accomplished, the gods bad declared their will, and 
the people were unanimous in their desire, that he and his 
followers should instantly depart out of the empire. With 
this he required them to comply, or unavoidable destruc- 
tion would fall suddenly on their heads. 

The tenor of this unexpected requisition, as well as the 
determined tone in which it was uttered, left Cortes no 
room to doubt, that it was the result of some deep laid 
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scheme concerted between Montezuma and his subjects* 
He coolly replied, he had already begun to prepare for rc- 
tummg to his own country ; but as the vessels in which 
he came were destroyed, some time was Requisite for 
building other ships. 

This appearing reasonable, a mrniber of Mexicans were 
sent to Vera Cruz, to cut down timber ; and some Spanish 
carpenters were appointed to sup>erintt nd the work. Cortes 
flattered himself that during this interval, he should re- 
ceive such rtuiforcements, as would enable him to despise 
every danger. 

Nine months had now elapsed since Porto-carrero and 
Montigo had sailed with his dispatcher to Spain ; he daily 
expected their return with a^confirmajjlon ^ his authority 
fr<5m the king : without this, his coi^ition was insecure^ 
and precarious. . f 

While he remained in this suspensei uncertain with re^ 
pect to the mture, and by the Jiate fleckration of Montezu- 
ma, oppressed with a new addition of cares, a. Mexican 
courier arrived informing liim c^ Wi^Q. shigs having a|?- 
peared on the coast. Cortes^-e}atc^\^tk: ti'iis^-intelligence 
imagined they were rernforc^meKts art ived to strengthen 
and forward his conquests; and that. the conrpletion ct 
all his wishes and hopes was if hs^nit-: he imparted .the 
glad tidings to his companions,' who received them with 
transports of mutual congratul^ion. Their joy was short i 
a message from Sandoval, wl)bm Cortes had made gover- 
nor of Vera Cruz in the room t>f Escalante^biMJUght certain 
intelligence that the armament was fitted put by Velasquez, 
governor of Cuba, And threatened them with immediate 
destmction. 

The armament consisted of eighteen ships, which had 
on board fourscore horsemen, eight hundred foot soldiers, 
of which eighty were musqueteers, and a hundrcd and 
twenty cross-bow-men, to,q;ether with a train of twelve 
pieces of cannon. This force was commanded by Pam- 
philo de Narvaez, with instructions to seize Cortes, andj 
his principal officers, and send them prisoners to Cubai 
and then to complete the conquest of the country m hi* 
name. \ "^ 

Narvaez had landod his men without opposition, nea^ 
St. Juan de UUua. Three soldiers whom Cortes t^ai 
sent to search for mines, deserted and joined Narvtie* 
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by them he was informed of the progress and situation of 
Cortes ; and as they had learned the Mexican language^ 
were the more acceptable, as they would serve as inter- 
preters. Narvaez having sent a summons to the governor 
of Vera Cruz^ to surrender, Guavara a priest, whom- he 
employed in that service, made the demand with sudx 
insolence, that Sandoval an officer of high spirit, and zea- 
lously attached to Cortes, instead of complying with his 
terms, seized him, and his officers, and sent them prisoners 
in chains to Mexico. Cortes received them not as enemies 
but as friends, condemning the severity of Sandoval, set 
them immediately at liberty. ♦ 

By tliif well-timed (Clemency, seconded by caresses ami 
pre^nts, he gained tfieir confidence, and drew from them 
such pai^icularsconcetning the force and intentions of 

nding danger, in its 

an army in courage 
wn ; ii> number far 
nown bravery. 

the resentment of 
Lir and interest of his ^ 
his fbUowers to the 
ad unjustly invaded 
sole object was to 
L from their oppres* 
sentations had been 

ing set free from 
subjection, to strangers, the provinces began openly to 
revolt from Coi'tes ; and regarded Narvaez as theh' deli- 
verer. Montezuma kept up a secret intercourse with the 
new commander, and courted his favour. 

Such were the dangei^ and difficulties which presented 
themselves to the view of Cortes. No situation could be 
more trying. If he should abandon the capital, and set 
the captive monarch at liberty, and march out to meet 
;he enemy, he must at once give up all the fruits of hh 
;oiIs and victory, and relinquish advantages which could 
lot be recovered without infinite danger. The natural 
naughtiness of Narvaez precluded al! hop;:; 3 of succeedin!^ 
)v conciliatory meusures. 

L 2 
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After revolving every scheme witli deep attentIoI» 
Cortes fixed tliat which waa the most hazardous, but if 
successful, would be most honourable and beneficistl to 
liimself and his country. With decisive inti'epidity, he, 
in tliis desperate situation, determined to make one4x)ld 
efibrt for victory under every disadvantage, rather than 
sacrifice his own conquests, and the Spanish interest in 
Mexico. But as it would i^ave been indecent and impolitic 
to advance in arms against his countrymen, without first 
attempting to adjust matters by an amicable negociation : 
he employed Olmedo, his chaplain, to whose character 
the function was w«Il suited, and who was possessed 
with such prudence'ftnd address as qualified him for secret 
intrigues, in which Contes placed his chkf confidence. 

AH terms of accommodation were rejected with scorn 
by Narvaez, who, by a public proclamation, denounced 
Cortes and his companions reb,ci8 and enemies to theu* 
country. The intrigues of Olmetlo^were more successfulr 
he h^d letters to deliver from Cortes and his ofScersi thdr 
. ancient friends and companion^;, these were accompa- 
nied with piesents of rings and chlfns of gold, which in- 
sph-ed those needy adventurers \yith high ideas of the 
•wealth that he had acquired, ajKi* envy of the good fortune 
of those who were engaged in hitf service. They declared 
for an immediate accommodation with Cortes ; but Nar- 
vaez upon discovering the inclination of the army towards 
an accommodation, irritated his violent temper almost to 
madness. In a transport of rage, he set a price upon the 
head of Cortes, and his principal officers, and havmg learn- 
ed that he was now advanced within a league of Zempoalla 
■with his small body of men, he considered this such an in- 
sult, as merited immediate chastisement, and marched out 
with all his troops to offer liim buttle. 

Cortes was a leader of greater abilities and experience 
than to fight an eikemy so far superior in number on 
equal groimd. Having stationed his army on the opposite 
bank of the river de Canoas, where he was safe from any 
attack) he beheld the approach of the enemy la ithout con- 
cern, and disregarded this vain bravado. The wet season 
had set in, and the rain had pom^d down during a great 
part of the day, with a violence peculiar to the twrid 
Zone, 
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The followers of Narvaez, unaccustomed to ihe severity 
of ^ military life, murmured at being thus fruitlessly ex- 
posed : this, together with the contempt he had of his 
enemy, induced him to permit them to I'ctire to Zempo- 
alla. '^he very circumstance that made them quit the 
field, encouraged Cortes to form a scheme by which he 
hoped at once to terminate the war. Hh hardy veterans, 
though standing under the torrents without a single tent, 
or any shelter to cover them, were so far from repining at 
hardships which were become familiar to them, that they 
were still fresh and alert for service. He knew that the 
enemy would give themselves up to repose after their fa- 
tigiue, and deem themsch'es perfectly secure at a season to 
IMt for actioi\. He resolved therefore to surprize them 
% an unexpected attack in the night. His soldiers, know- 
ing that there was no resource but in some desperate 
€fert of courager' approved of the measure with such 
warmth, that Cortes in an oration which he delivered to 
them was more careful to temper, than to inflame, their 
ardour. * 

He divided them ifito three parties : Sandoval command* 
ed tli€ first ; this gallant officer was entrusted with the 
most dangerous and important service, that of seizing 
the enemy's artillery, which was planted befere the prin- 
cipal towers of the temple, where Narvaez had fixed his 
head quarters. Christoval de Olid commanded the second, 
with orders to assault the tower and lay hold on the gene- 
ral. Cortes himself conducted the last and smallest division^ 
. which was to act as a body of reserve, and to support the 
other two as there should be occasion. 

Having passed the river di Canoas, which was so swel- 
led with the rains, tliat the water reached their clans, they 
adv^ced in profound silence, each man armed with Lis 
sword, his dagger, and his Chinantlan spear, Narvaez re- 
miss in proportion to his security, had posted bnly two ceii- 
tinels to watch the motions of an eneipyj whom he had 
such good cause to dread. One of these was seized by the 
advance gviard ot Cortes's troops, the other made his es- 
cape, and, hurrying to the town, spread the alarm of the 
enemy's approach, so that there was full time to prepare 
for their reception. But through the arrogance and infa- 
tuation of Narvaez, the important interval was lost. He 
charged the centind with cowardice, and treated with de- 
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rision the idea of being attacked by forces so unequal to 
his own. The shouts of Cortes's soldiers, however, g^yjot- 
vinced him at last of his mistake. 

The rapidity with which they advanced was such, that . 
they fired but one cannon, before Sandoval's party closed 
with them, and drove them from their guns, and had be- 
gun to .force their way up the steps Of -the tower. Nar- 
vaez, as brave in action as presumptuous in conduct, arm- 
ed himself in haste, and by his voice and example endea- 
voured to animate his men to-the combat. Olid advanced 
to sustain his companions ; and Cortes himself, rushing to 
the front, conducted and added new vigour to the attack. 
* The compact order of this small body, and the impenetra- 
ble front they presented with theirJong spears, bore dowti 
all opposition. » • * >* -* »; , 

They had now reached the gate, and asthcy \vf^*eB^ 
deavouring to force it open, a soldier^t fire to the Tee^ 
with which the tower was covered, ^ndTorced Naiv^ez to 
sally out. In the first encounter he \vas woj^nded in the 
eye, with a spear, and falling to the ground; he was in a 
moment clapped in fetters.. ^ ,. ..- 

The shout of victory resounded among th^trooffe of Cor-- 
tes. Those who had sallied out with their leader^ feebly 
maintained the conflict^ or began to sun^nder. Terror and 
confusion prevailed. Their own artillery was-'pointed a- 
gainst them ; wherever they turned their (2yeg,-0iey beheld 
with astonishment, lights gleaming through the obscurity 
of the night ; which, although proceeding from Ivhat is now 
well known by the name of the fire-fly, which abounds iu 
sultry climates, their affiighted imaginations represented 
as numerous bands of musqueteers, advancing with lighted, 
matches to the attack. After a short resistance, the sol-* 
diers compelled their officers to capitulate; and before morn- 
ing all had laid down their arms, and quietly submitted to 
their conquerors. 

This complete victory was the more acceptable, as it was 
gained with little bloodshed ; only two of the soldiers of 
Cortes being slain ; as were also two officers and fifteen 
privates of the adverse party.. Cortes treated the vanquish- 
ed as friends : offered to send them immediately back to 
Cuba, or take them into his service, as partners of his for- 
tune, and on the same terms as his own soldiei^. They 
eagerly embraced the latter proposal, and vied ^^ ith each 
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Other in professions of fidelity and atachment to a gene- 
ral, who had given them such a convincing proof of his 
abilities for comnaand. 

Cortes was n6w placed, at the head of a thousand Spani- 
ards, eager to follow wherever he should lead them. Dou- 
bly fbrtunat;e was this victory for Cortes, as he received 
intelligence a few days afterwards, that the Mexicans had 
destroyed hfe brigantines, and had fallen upon the small 
party he had left witli Alvarado. Had reduced to ashes 
tbeir magazine of provii^ions, and carried on hostilities with 
such fury, that although the Spaniards defended themselves 
' * ' ' without succour, they must 

le, or sink under the niultl- 

themselves, that now when 
/^as the time to deliver them- 
ion of strangers, and release 
hough a galknt officer, had 
of manners, by which Cop- 
ndancy over the minds of the 
ig address to disconcert the 
the Mexicans, he w^ted the 
festivals, and when the prin- 
^ere dancing in the court of 
11 the avenues which led to 
ich ornaments which .they 
, partly by the facility of cut- 
a conspiracy which he dreac!- 
^ 1, and unexpected, and mas- 

sacred a ^reat number, those only escaping who made theh* 
way over the battlements of the temple.. 

This treacherous and cruel action filled the city and th^ 
whole empire, with indignation and rage. All called aloud 
for vengeance ; and regardless of the life or safety of their 
monarch, or of their o^vn danger in assaulting an enemy, 
who had been so long the object of their terror, they com-- 
iTiitted ail those acts of vblence, of Aihich Cortes- had re- 
ceived an account. 

To him the danger appeared so imminent as to admit 
of no delay. He set out instantly with all his forces. At 
Tlascala he was joined by two thousand chosen warriors. 
On entering the Mexican territories, he found disaffection 
to the Spaniards was not confined to the capital. The 
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principal inhabitants had deserted the towns tnrough which 
he passed ; no person of note appeared to meet him with 
the expected respect ; no provision made for the subsist- 
ence of his troofps, as usual j and though h6 was permitted 
to advance without opposition, solitude and silence reigned 
in every place : a deep rooted antipathy had taken place, 
whiclj excited the most just alarm. ^ 

Notwithstanding their enmity was become so implacable, 
they knew not how to take proper measures for tl^eir own 
safety, or the destruction of their enemies. Instead of 
breaking down the bridged and causeways, by which tbcy 
might have enclosed Alvarado and his party, and stopped 
the career of Cortes, they again suffered him to march 
quietly ; and, on the twenty-fourth of June, 1520, be tdo¥ 
peaceable possession of his former quarters. '^.^ ''/ 

The transports of joy, with which Alvaa^adoVeceiv^cl Car- 
tes and his companions, cannot be des^^ed^ b\j^ the ^ 
neral seemed to have forgotten that^^adi^ atid caution, 
which had hitherto accompanied hffft* !3»notoh1y*]fie- 
glected to visit Montezuma, but added ^l^'feS^lcAs full df 
contempt for that prince and his people. . ^- : *' 

The forces of which he had now the, ccWiiiiand, appeared 
to hinx irresistible ; so that he began to assume a hi^cr 
tone, and lay aside the mask of moderation, un dec which 
he had hitherto concealed his designs. Some , M«xi6ans 
who understood the Spanish language, ^r^ported- the con- 
temptuous words and conduct of Cortes, to th^r country- 
men, which renewed their rage.*" They resumed their arms, 
with addhional fui^y, and attacked a body of Spaniards, as 
they were marching to the great sciilare, where the pwblic 
market was held ; who were compelled to retire "with loss. 
Delighted to find that their oppressors were not invincible, 
they advanced next day with extraordinay martial pomp, 
to assault the Spanish quarters. 

Their number was formidable, and their courage great. 
Though the artillery was pointed against them, when they 
were crowded in narrow streets, and swept off multitudes 
at every discharge, their impetuosity did not abate. Their 
broken ranks were continully filled 4ip with fresh men ; 
these were succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager 
on vengeance. 

The abilities and experience of Cortes, seconded by the 
disciplined valour of his troops, was hardly sufficient to 
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defend tlie fortifications, into wjiich th« enemy wereaeveral 
times on the point of entering. 

Some immediatfe and extraordinary effort was now re- 
quisite, to extricate themselves out of their present situa- 
tion. As soon as the evening induced the Mexicans to 
retire, iii compliance with their custom of ceasing from 
hostilities with the setting sun, Cortes began to prepare 
for a sally, with Such a force as might either drive the 
enemy out of the city, or compel them to listen to terms 

d" accommodation/ 

He conducted in person theJ troops destined for this im- 
portant enteiprize. Every invention known r^t that time 
in the European art of war, fts well as every precaution, 
suggested liy his' long experience in the Indian mode of 
tightiniti ^«e»g emt>lo^»d to etismre success. The enemy, 
t, and determined to oppose him. 
is was greatly encreased by fresh , 
itinually from the country. Led 
by their priests, and fighting in 
vfiDder the eye, as they judged, 
\ desperate resistance, and fought 
in contempt of danger and death, 
could close with them^ the supe- 
di«ciplin6, oWlged the natives to 
row streets, and Where the bridges 
broken down, they could seldom 
and the Spaniards, as they ad- 
iiow^rs of aiTows and stones frongt 

t exertion, though vast -numbers 
ofthe Mexicans fell) and part of the city was burned, the 
Spaniards, weary with the slaughter, were at length dis- 
posed to retire, with the moWfication of having accom- 
plished nothing so decisivc^as to compensate for the loss of 
twelve soldiers killed, and sixtieen bounded : another sally 
was made with greater force, but with no better success; 
and in it the general was wounded in t-he hand. Goi^tes per- 
ceived, when it was too late, his error in treating with con- 
[tenjpt, the Mexicans. Pie becanie sensible that he 

lid neither maintain his present station in the city, or 
Jdre from it without imminent danger. There was how- 
one resource left: Montezuma >vks still in his 

ver, ',■'■■•■'" • . > . 
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When the Mexicans approached next nibrning to re- 
new the assault, that unfortunate piince^ was reduced to the 
Bad necessity of becoming the instrument of his own dis- 
grace ; he advanced to the battlements in rhia royal 
robes, and with all the jwmp in which he used to rppear 
on solemn occasions. At thfe sight of their sovereign, the 
weapons dropped from their hands, every tongue was, si* 
lent, all bowed their l^ads^ and many prostrated, them- 
selves on the grotmd. lie .tried to assy age their r^e by 
every soothing argun^ent. When he had ended his dis- 
course, a sullen murmur ran through the crowd ; to this 
succeeded reproaches and threats ; and. their fury rising 
in a moment above every restraint anjd respect, flights of 
arrows, andvollies of stones, poured in so' :\iolently from 
the ramparts, that before ihe Sp|j»sh soWij^rs^h^f time 
to shield Montezuma with their .bucHters, two arrows 
wounded the unhappy raqn^reh, and astbnc whidl^ struCk 
him on the temple, brought him to the grouifd. ^ ' * ' 

On seeing him fall, the Mexicans wemso tnuch as- 
tonished, that they passed in a moment from one extreme to 
another ; remorse succeeded to insuft, .and they iled with 
terror, as if the vengeance of heavpp wa^puf suing them 
for the crime \yhicj) they had committed. The Spaniards 
without molestation ca^ied Montezunfaio* hh apartments; 
and Cortes hastened, thither to console Iy;^'iinder his af- 
fliction. But thei hau^ty spirit, of tl»^ ufthj^py monaicb, 
which seemed to . have been long extinc;ly^ returning, he 
seemed to survive this last hv^niiiation, and protract a life 
of ignominy. In a transport of rage, he tore the bandages 
from his \vounds5 and: ^tinately refused to take eny 
nourishment^ that his wretched day6n)ight be soqn ended; 
rejecting witl^ disdain all the i^lici^ations of the, Spaniards 
t9 embrace the christian faith, ^ ; 

The fate of Montezuma deprived Cortes of all hopes of 
bringing the Mexicans to .any accommodation; and he saw 
no hopes of safety, hjut in attempting a retreat; and he be- 
gan- to^ prepare for it. But it -sudden motion of the Mexi^ 
cans, involved him in fresh .difficulties. They took posses- 
sion of a high tower pf the gi*eat temple, M'hich overlooked the 
Spanish quarters, ind placing there gome of their principal 
warriors, n<>t a Spaniard could stir without bung ex- 
posed to their pt^issile weapons. • - / 

From this post it was necessary, at every hazard to di^- 
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lodge them, and Juan de Escobar, mth a numerous de- 
tachment of chosen soldiers, was ordered to make the at- 
tack. But Escobar, though a gallant officer, and at the 
head of troops accustomed to conquer, was thrice repulsed. 
Cortes sensible that the. reputation and safety of his army 
Klepended upon this assault, ordered a buckler to be tied to 
bis arm, as he could not manage it with his woundec) 
hand, and rushed with his drawn sword into the thickest 
of the combatants. Encouraged by the presence of their 
g^eral, the Spaniards returned to the charge with suc~h 
vigour,: that thty gradually forced their way up the steps, 
andidroYe the Mexicans to the platform at the top of the 
carnage began, when two young 
)serving Cones as he animated 
d example, generously resolved 
js, that they might cut off the 

IS. 

i a suppliant posture, as if they 
arms, and seizing him in a mo- 
Is the battlements, over which 
Hong in hopes of dragging him 
ished in pieces by the same fall. 
Lh and agility, disengaged him- 
5 gallant youths perished in this 
5 their country. The Spaniards 
of the tower, set fire to it, and 
m continued their pi^eparations 

lined upon was, whether they 
sboidd; : march out openly in the fac:e of day, or whe- 
ther they should redre secretly in the night ? The latter 
was preferred. They began to move towards midnight, 
in three divisions. SandoVal led the van ; Pedro Alvarado, 
and Velasquez de Leon conducted the rear ; and Cortes 
comnMmded in the centre, where he placed the prisoners ; 
am(»)g whom Were a son and two daughters of Montezu- 
ma, together with several Mexicans of distinction, the 
artillery, baggage^ and a portable bridge of timber, to be 
Idid over the breaches in the causeway. They marched 
in profound silence along the causeway, which led to Ta- 
Qiibs^ They reached the first breach in it without dis- 
turbance, ho^ng their retreat was undiscovered. But th 
VOL. I. M 
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Mexicans unperceived had watched their motions and had 
made proper dispositions, for a formidable attack. 

While the Spaniards were employed in t>lacing their 
bridge, and conducting their horses and ardUery, along 
the causeway, they were suddenly alarmed with the tre- 
mendous sound qf warlike instruments, and a general 
shout from an innumerable multitude of their ene- 
mies* 

The lake was covered with, canoes ; and flights of ar- 
rows, and other missile weapons, poured in from every 
quarter : the Mexicans iiishing forwax'd with fearless 
impetuosity. Unfortunately, the wooden bridge was w«i^dg- 
pd by the weight of the artillery so fast into the stones aid 
mudthatit was impossible to remc" "" ' ' *' 

Dismayed at this accident, the 
the second breach with precipi 
hemmed them in on every side ; 
ed themselves with their usual c< 
were, their military skill was of 
obscurity of the night permit th 
advantage from the use of their fii 
rity of their other weapons. All M 
eager on the destruction of their ( 
were not near enough to annoy th 
of delay, drove on their countryme 
ble violence. Other warriors inst 
those who fell. Tlie Spaniards,-w< 
unable to sustain the weight of the 
upon them, began to give way. In a moment thq confu- 
sion was universal ; horse- and foot, officers and soldiers, 
friends and enemies, were ; mingled together ; and while 
all were engaged, and many fell, they could hardly dis- 
tinguish from what hand the blow came. Cortes, with 
about one hundred foot soldiers, and a few horse, forced 
his way over the two remaining breaches in the causeway ; 
the bodies of the dead served to fill up the chCisms 5 and 
reached the main land. 

Having formed them as soon as they amved, be return- 
ed wi^ such as were capable of service, to assist his friends 
in their retreat, and to encourage them by his presence 
and example, to persevere in attempting their escape. 
He met with part of his soldiers, who had broke through 
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the enemy, but found many more ovenvhelmed by the 
multitude of their aggressors, or perishing in the lake ; 
and heard the piteous lamentations of others, whom the 
Mexicans having taken al^ve, were carrying ofFin triumph 
to be sacrificed to the g6d of war. Before day all who had 
escaped assembled at Tacuba. 

But when the morning dawned, and discovered to the 

view of Cortes his shattered forces reduced to less than 

half their number ; the survivors dejected, and most of 

them covered with wounds, the thoughts of what they had 

suffered, and the remembrance of so many faithful friends, 

and gallant men, who had fallen the preceding night, 

piorced hjs soul with such anguish, that while he. was 

fdtraing their ranks, and giving some neccsfsary orders, 

^ the soldiers observed tht tears trickle down his cheeks ; 

h satisfaction, that while attentive 

s^as not insensible to the feelings 

nany officers of distinction perish- 
^elasquez de I.eon, who had join- 
opposition to the interests of his 
of Cvtba, and who was respected 
Lhe army. All the artillery, bag- 
were lost, and according to the 
hundred private men, and above 
IS, were killed, and only a very 
treasure they had amassed was 

g some consolation, that Aguilar 
their escape ; their functions as 
interpreters rendered them of essential service. 

The first care of Cortes was to find some shelter for 
liis wearied troops; the pe<vle of Tacuba had began to 
take arms, and the Mexicans continued to infest them 
on every side, so that he could no longer continue in his 
present station. He fortunately discovered a temple on a 
rising ground, which he took possession of, he found the 
shelter he wanted, and also some provisions to refresh his 
men. 

During his stay here, he was Engaged in deep consulta- 
tion with his officers, concerning the route which they 
should take in their retreat. A Tlascalan soldier undertook 
to be their guide : Tlascala> the only place where they 
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could hope to receive a friendly receptiioii, lay sixty-foiy 
miles to the east of Mexico ; towards this place they 
shaped their course : they marched six days with littfe 
respite, and und^r continual alarms, through a country, in 
some places marshy and some mountainous,^ ijumerous 
bodies of Mexicans hovering around them ; sometimes 
harassing them at a distance, and sometimes attacking 
them openly in front, in rear, and in flank, with great bold- 
ness ; as they were now convinced that they were not in- 
vincible. 

These were not all the evils they had to undergo : the 
country through which they passed was barren, yielding 
but little provisions ; they were therefore reduced to li?ed 
upon such benies and roots as they could find by the wa^ 
At the very time when famine wa^ depressing their spirits, 
and wasting their strengtfi, their situation reqpred the 
most vigorous and unremitting -exertions of courage acd 
activity. One circumstance alone animated the^^gP^^iards* 
their commander sustained the sad reverse of fortune with 
unshaken magnanimity. His presence of miifd never for* 
sook him ; his sagacity saw and provided for c very evcaity* 
he was foremost in every daDger, and end^^retl every h&^-, 
ship with cheerfulness. / - * * ^ 

The difficulties with whi/ch he was surrounded,, seemed 
to call forth new talents ; and his soldiers, though 4espair=. 
ing themselves, continued to follow him with increasing- 
confidence in his abilities. 

On the sixth day they reached Otuml^, not far frpp 
the road leading from Mexico to Tlascala. Early next 
morning they began to advance towards it ; flying pai-tie^ 
of the enemy still hanging on their rear ; and amidst the 
insults Which they uttered, Marina remarked that they 
often exclaimed with exultation, '^ Go on robbers ; go 
« to the place )lHiere you shall quickly meet the vengeance 
" due to your crimes.** The meaning of this threat they 
understood, when they had reached the summit of an emi- 
nence before them. There a spacious valley opened to 
their view, covered with a vast army extending as far as 
the eye could reach. 

The Mexicans had assembled their principal force in 
this place, through which they knew Cortes must pass, 
At the sight of this incredible multitude, the Spaniai'ds 
began to despair. But Cortes, without allowing their fears 
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i6 gather strength by reflection, after warning them that 
no alternative now remained but to conquer or die, led 
them instantly to the charge. The Mexicans awaited their 
approach with unusual fortitude. 

Such, however, was the superiority of the Spanish dis- 
cipline and arms, that the impression of this small body 
Was irresistible j and which ever way its force "was direct*"^ 
cd, it penetrated and dispersed the most numerous batta* 
lions. But while they gave way in one quarter, new com- 
batants advanced from another; and, though the Spaniards 
Were successful in every attack, yet were they ready to 
sink under those repeated efforts, without seeing any end 
t<|Aeir toil, or any hope of victory* 

iVi t^^ ti"^® Cortes observed the * grfeat standard of the 
" d before the Mexican general^ 
ly recollecting to have heard,- 
ided the evetit of every battle ; 
bravest officers, whose horses 
ce, and placing himself at their 
ards the standard with an impe- 
rery thing before it. A chosen 
ed the standard, made some re-^ 
•rokefiv Cortes with a stroke of 
exican general, and threw him 
fdlowers^ disilriotrtitihg, put aiv 
:1 of the Imperial standard, 
eader fell, and th^ standard, to 
disappeared', the Mexicans, as 
em together had been dissolved^ 
I, and fled with prfecipitation to 
the xnoimtafcs. The Spaniards unable to pursue them fary 
returned to take the spoils of the fields which were so' 
Valuable, as to be somfe comt>ensation for the wealth which 
they had lost in Mexico. The principal warriors in the 
enemy's army, had been dressed out in their nchest orna- 
ments, expecting that they were marching to certain vie-' 
tory. 

Next day" to their great joy, fhey entered the Tlascalait 
territories. Happily for them, the enmity of the Tlasca- 
lans to Ihe Mexican' njime was so inveterate, and their de- 
sire to avenge the death of their countrymen so vehement, 
that far from taking advantage of the distressed situatior 
in which they beheld the Spaniards, they received then 

^^ n T . 
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with a tenderness and cordiality, which quickly renewed 
all their former confidence. 

Some interval of tranquillity and indulgence was nov 
absolutely necessary, that the soldiers might give attention 
to the cure of their wounds, which had been too long 
neglected, as well as to recruit their strength. Cortes had 
still a body of troops equal in number' to that with which 
he had penetrated into the centre of the Mexican empire) 
and taken possession of the capital ; his experience of the 
natives, and knowledge of the country, inspired him with 
hopes of quickly recovering all that he had been deprived 
of by the late events. 

His. attention to court the Tlascalan chiefs was one ofi^ 
first measures : he distributed among them^ so liberally if 
the rich spoils of Otumba, that he was secure of obtaining^ 
whatever he should require of the republic. He drew a 
ap^l supply of ammunition, and two or three field piece* 
,''^ffe(^ his stores at Vera Cruz. He dispatched an officer tf 
*^p^fe^dence with four ships of Narvaez's fleet to Hl^aniola 
%d JTamaica, to engage adventure) % 

gunpowder and other military sto [Jd 

be in vain to attempt the conquest id 

the command of the lake, he ga\ ^ , 

forests of Tlascala materials for bi ^ 

so as they naight be carried in ] &&- 

gether, and -launched when necessary. . ^ 

But while he was thus taking measures Jowards the exe- 
cution of his design, an obstacle arose iii aiquarter where U 
was least expected* The spirit of discontent broke out in^ 
his own army. The followers of Narvaez bitterly repented 
their choice ; happy in having made their escape . in the 
perilous retreat from Mexico, trembled at the thoughts of 
being exposed a second time to similar dangers. As soon 
as thejr cfescovered the intention of Cortes, they began se- 
cretly to murmur and cabal ; and growing gradually more 
audacious, they in a body offered a remonstrance to their 
general, against the imprudence of attacking a powerfiil 
empire with his shattered forces ; and* formally required 
him to lead them back directly to Cuba. 

Cortes with all his skill in the arts of command ; neither 
argument, entreaties or presents were sufficient to renwre 
their fears : his own soldiers animated with the spiiit of 
their lead,er| wacxnly seconded his endeavours^ but ^ in 
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Viin : the Utmost that he could effect, was to prevail with 
them to defer their depaiture, on a promise, that he would, 
at a more proper time, dismiss such as should desire it. 

That the malecontents might be diverted from brooding 
over the causes of their disaffection, he resolved instantly 
to call forth his trobps into action. His first expedition 
was against the Tepeacans who had cut off a small de- 
tachment of Spaniards, consisting mostly of the followers 
of Narvaez, when marching from Zempoalla to Mexico : 
another party had been destroyed in the mountains as they 
were returning from Tlascala to Vera Cruz, with the 
share of the Mexican gold allotted to the garrison. The 
dosire of vengeance engaged them more willingly in this 
war. 

Cortes took the command in person, and in the space of 

a few weeks in several encounters, with great slaughter of 

' '^ ' ' that province to subjection. Th 

5pt his troops constantly employ __ 
inces. His men thus accustomed 
t^ former sense of their superiority ; 
s weakened ; and the Tlascalan 
abit of acting in conjunction with 
liefs were delighted with seeing 
with the spoils of their enemies, 
irery day with fresh discoveries of 
>f their new allies, and exerted eve- 

hat Cortes expected from the isles 
: of his thoughts ; the aid of theSey 
' h(^wever, was distant and uncertain. But what neither 
Ms own sagacity nor power could have procured, he owed 
to a series of fortunate and unforeseen events. The gover- 
nor of Cuba, who supposed the success of Karvaez was an 
infallible certainty, having sent two small ships after him 
with new. instructions, and a supply of men, and military 
stores, the ofiicer whom Cortes had appointed to com- 
mand on the coast artfully decoyed them into the harbour 
of Vera Cruz, seized the vessels, and easily persuaded the 
soldiers to follow the standard of a more able leader, 
than him they were destined to join. Soon after, three 
ships of more considerable force came into the harbour se- 
parately. These belonged to an armament fitted out by 
Francisco de Garay, governor of Jamaica, who being pos- 
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Sessed whh the rage of discovery and conquest, had tm^ 
aimed at dividing the glory smd gain of the Mexican em* 
pire with Cortes. 

After a succession of disdtsters, ^tey were compelled by 
femin^ to venture into Vera Cruz, and to cast themselves 
on the mercy of their countrymen : as if the spirit of revolt 
had been contagious to New Spain, these were easily per- 
suaded to abandon their old master, and enlist under Cor- 
tes. A ship about this time also arrived from Spain, fitted 
out by some merchants, with military stores, in hopes of 
a profitable market, ina country, the fame of whose opu- 
lence, began to spread over Europe. Cortes eagerly pur- 
chased a cargo, which to him was invaluable, and the cr^ 
following the general example, joined him at Tl'ascala. ll 
was a singular circumstance that the two persons chiefly*^ 
instrumental in furnishing him with those seasonable sup- 
I^^, should be, one an avowed enemy who sought his des< 
trucdon, and the other an envious rival, who wished t^ 
supplant him. - ** ■ 

The first effect of the junctibn with Ms new followersi 
was to dismiss such «f Narvaez* soldiers, as^remakied will' 
reluctance in his service^ Afler their departuty, Jiie *lffl* 
mustered five hundred and fifty infentry, forty hoaieiiJbv 
and a train of nine field pieces y at the head c€ thete,^%:S^ 
eompanied by ten thousand Tla$calans, and other fiien^ 
Indians, Cortes on the twenty-eighth of Decembei^ ISSS^ 
began his march towards Mexico.-. The Mexieans, -itgw^d 
ever, were prepared to receive him.- ^ ' H 

The chiefs of the empire, upon the death of Mdiltegu^ i 
ma, instantly raised his brother Quetlavaca to the throne. ' 
He embraced the first opportunity of convincing them that 
he was worthy of their choice, by conducting in person^ 
those fierce attacks, which compelled the Spaniards to 
abandon his capital. After their retreat, he took measured 
fdr preventing their return to Mexico. He saw the storm 
that was gathering ; he therefore repaired what the Spaiiii 
ards had destroyed in the city, and strengthened it with 
new fortifications; he filled hi^s magazines with the usual 
weapons of war, and directed long spears to be mad^ 
headed with the swords and dkggers taken from the Spa 
niards, in order to annoy the cavalry. He summoned the 
people in every province to take arms; he also endeavoured' 
to persuade the Tlascalans^ to withdraw their aid aivd 
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friendship from those stroDgers, who had given such mani- 
fest indications of their enmity to their gods, and who 
would at last subject them to the same yoke they were en- 
deavouring to impose upon others. 
These representations were urged with such force and 

: $qM reason* that it required all the address of Cortes to 
prevent t^eir making a dangerous impression. But while 
the Mexican chief was forming his plan of defence, witli 
great foresight, the small pox, which the Spaniards had in^ 
troduced into New Spain, put an end to his career. The 
Mexicans at his death, raised to the throne Guatimozin, 
nephew and son4n-law to Monteznma, a young man of 
bjigh reputation for abilities and valour ; and at this 
iangerous crisis, his countrymen with one voice called him- 

/to the supreme command. 

As C/ortes entered the enemy's territories, he found va- 
mus obstructions ; but his troops forced their way with 
little difficulty, and took possession of Tezcuco, the second 
fity of the empire, about twenty miles from Mexico. Here 

Fhe established hi» head quarters, it being a convenient 
station for launching his brigantines, and for making bis 
ai^oaches to the^capitaL 

I .ijiexazique or chief who presided there, he deposed, 
u^r pretext of some defect in his title, and put in hi«^ 

I 0lu:e, a person whom a faction of the nobles pointed out as 
the T%ht lieir to that dignity. By this artifice the new ca- 
zi^jjgmd his adherents, served the Spaniards With inviola- 

^^Irfidelity. Cortes having early discovered symptoms of 

i disaffection, in the cities sitilated round about Mexico, 
availed himself of this circumstance to gain their confidence* 
and friendship* 

He offered with confidence to deliver tjiem from the 
galling yoke of the Mexicans, and was very liberal of pro- 
mises'if they would unke with hhn against their oppres- 
sors. By these arts he prevailed upwi several considerable 
di^U'icts, not only to acknowledge the king of Castile for 
their sovereign, but to supply the Spanish camp with pro- 
visions, and tx) augment his army with auxiliary troops. 
Guatimoadn on the first appearance of dtsaffection among 
his subjects, exerted himself with vigour to prevent or 
•pimish their revolt. He befield with deep amcern, Cortes 
arming against his empire, those very hands which ought 
to have been active in his defence, and ready to. march- 
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against the capital at the head of a nnmeious body o€ hii 
own subjects. 

While Cortes v^as thus circumscribing the Mexic£Si 
power, a dangerous conspiracy had nearly ruined all his 
schemes. The soldiei^s of Narvaez, who still remained 
with him, had never perfectly united with the original com- 
panions of C6rtc$, neither did they enter so cordially into 
his measures. And now on a near view of what they had 
to encounter, in attempting to reduce a city so inaccessible 
as Mexico, and defendid by a numerous army, their reso* 
lution began to fail. They now began to cabal and censure 
their general's measures, and propose plans for their o^tr 
safety, ot which they deemed" their comuiander totaUj 
negligent. > 

Antonio Villefagna,a private soldier, but bol^> intriguing, 
and strongly attached to Velasquez, artfafly fomented tliis 
growing disaffection* His quarters became the rendezvbiis 
of the malccontents, where, after many consultation^ they 
agreed that their only remedy was, to assassinate Corta 
and his most considerable officers, and conferring thj^oiaY 
mand on some person who would relinquish his pl^n^ 
adopt measures which, in their opinion, iirere mwe'^^ 
ent with the general security. Bespair inspirQiarth|iL, 
courage. The hour for executing their design/' tfie dest 
victims, and the officers to- succeed them, wef^e all n\ 
These resolutions were signed Ijy the conspirator^ 
bound themselves to each other by the most solemn oatbs 
to mutual fidelity. < 

But on the evening before the appointed day, one of 
Cortes's ancient followers, wha had been seduced, touched 
with compunction at the imminent danger of a man whom 
he had been long accustomed to revere, went privately to 
his general, and revealed to him all he knew. Cortes though 
deeply alarmed, repaired instantly to the quarters df Vil- 
lefagna, accompanied by some of his most trusty officers. 
The astonishment at this unexpected visit, anticipated the 
confession of his guilt. While hb attendants seized him, 
Cortes snatched from his bosom a paper containing the 
association, signed by the ccMispirators. Impatient to know 
how far the defection extended, he retired to read it, and 
found in it names which filled him with surprize and sor- 
row. Policy made him confine his enquiries to Villefegna 
alone, as the proofs of his guilt were manifest. He was 
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condetoned, after a; short trial, and next morning was seen 
hanging before the door of the house in which he had 
lodged. 

Cortes called his troops together, and having explained 
to them the atrocious designs of the conspirators, as well 
as the justice of the punishment of Viilefagna, he added 
with an appearance of satisfaction, that he was entirely ig- 
norant of the othercoi^irators ; as the traitor when arrest- 
ed had suddenly ^Wn Sid swallowed a paper which proba- 
bly gave an ap&eount of the conspiracy ; and could not be 
Hiade, undc/the great^t ,torturesto discover his accom- 
plices. This ^rtful declaration restored tranquillity to many 

pprehension. 
ret to ruminate on what 
sklied forth his troops to 
ice that the materials for 
y. He therefore sent a 
3j fifteen horsemen, and 
d of Sandoval, whose ac- 
ipon every occasion, and 
not only of Cortes, but 
:e was singular and im- 
ams, plank, masts, cor- 
iiite . variety of articles, 
land, through a moun- 
e unacquainted with the 
of machines. 
; purpose eight thousand 
aen destined for servile 
shoulders, and appoint- 
mpany and defend them. 
Sandoval placed the Tamemes in the centre, one body of 
iirarriors in the front, and another in the rear, with consi- 
derable parties to cover the flanks. To each of these he 
joined some Spaniards to assist them in danger, and accus- 
tom them to regularity and subordination!^ 
* A body so numerous and so encumbered, advanced but 
^owly, but in excellent order. In some places, where they 
rare confined by woods or mountains, the line of march 
extended above six miles. Parties of Mexicans fi^quently 
ippeared hovering around them on the high grounds, but 
iferceiving that there was no prospect of suc<:ess m attack- 
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ing ail enemy always on his guard, they^d notTenture to 
molest them. 

Sandoval had the glory of conducting safely to Tezcuco 
a convoy on which aS the future operaticms of his country- 
«ien depend^« 

The joy occasioned by the safe arrival of the convoy was 
increased, hy the arrival of fiwir ships from Hispaniola, with 
two hundred soktiers, eighty horses, two battering cannooy 
and a fresh supply of arms and ammumtTon. Ekvated with 
this additional strength, Corrtes was impatient to begin the 
siege in form, and hastened th^lauucbing of the btigaa- 
tines. * .i 

He employed a vast number of Indians for. two month? 
in deepening a small creek that emptied into the lake, sa^ 
as to form a canal twb miles in length. The Mexicans 
aware of the danger that threatened them, endeavoured If 
Interrupt the labourers, op to bum the brigantines, but f|p( 
vain : the work was at last jcompfeateds, .^On the twen^ 
eighth of April, 1 52 1, all the Spanish trdqps with the auxi-> 
liary Indians, were drawn up oh thebanjii of tlie canal; 
and with great military pcanp, rendered, more sojfemn 1^ 
the celebration 4>f religibus litibs^ the briganl^es weve 
launched. 

As they passed down, the cimal, father Olmedo blessad 
them, and gave to each a name.^ Every, eye followed ihesm 
with wonder and hope, until they entered the lake, whfti 
they hoisted their sails, a^d bore away before the wind^ 

A general shout of j^jjk was raised ; all admiring tiiat 
bold inventive genius, wm^h by meana so extraordnaary 
had acquired the command ol a fieet, without the aid of 
which, Mexico would have set power and ai*ms at defiande* 

Cortes prepared to attack tte city from three difler^:^ 
quarters, from Tezcuco on the ^ast side of the lake, from 
Tacuba on the west^ and from Cuyocan towards the souliu 
Those towns were situated on the principal causeways 
which led to thg capital, and intended for their defence. 
Sandoval convmanded in the first, Pedro de Alvarado^in 
the second, and Cluistoval de Olid in the third ; allotti|l^ 
to each a numerous body of Indian auxiliaries, togetier 
with an equal division, of Spaniards, who, by the juncti^ft 
of the troops from Hispaniola amounted to eighty-six hc»:«e** 
men, and eight hundred and eighteen foot-soldiers j oi 
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wbom one liundred and eighteen were armed with 
muskets or oross bows. Their train #f artillery was three 
batttnlig cannon, and fifteen field-pieces. He reserved 
for himself, as the sUtion of^ the greatest importance and 
danger, the conduct of the'brigantines, each armed with 
one of his small cannon, and manned with twenty-five 
Spaniards. 

As Alvarado and Olid proceeded to the posts assijg;ne4 
them they broke down the aqueducts which the Mexicans 
had erected to convey water into the capital, and was the 
beginning of the distresses whieh the inhabitants were 
destined to suffer. Th«^tbwns- which they were ordered te. 
takb possession o^W«^*e^^setted by tHe inhabitants who 
bad fled for safet^to thd capkal, where Guatimozin had 
collected the chitf forcofof his empire, as the only place 
where he could Mope to make a successful stand against 
such formidable enemies, V^^ were approaching to assault 
him. t 

The fiwt effort of^'the Mexicans was to destroy the bri- 
jandnes, the fatal e£pbct& of whose operations they fore- 
saw and dsrcMed. Necessity urged Guatimozin to hazard 
an attacks he assembled sucn a multitude of canoes as 
€oycred the face of th^ lake, ho^Mng to tjverwhehn them 
with numbers, They/rowed oi^ boldly to the charge, 
while the brigantines warded by a dead calm could scarce- 
ly advanc^ to meet- them. But as the enemy drew near, 
a* re^Jae suddenly sprung 4if>, in a moment the sails were 
spread, and the brigantines, with irresistible impetuosity, 
Woke through their feeble opponents ; overset many of 
their cangfs, and dispersed the whole armament with such 
slaughter as convinced the Mexicans^ that their enemies 
Were as formidable on this new element |« they had 
hmd them on land 

Cortes after this remained absolute master of the lake, 
and the brigantines preserved a communication between 
the Spaniards in tHeir different stations, ithough at a con- 
siderable distance from each other, and^ the same time 
coviercd the causeways, keeping off the canoes when they 
ttternpted to annoy the troops as they advanced towards 
the city. The Mexicans, in their own defence, displayed 
5uch valour as was hardly inferior to that with wluch the 
^psoiiards attacked them. On land, on water, by night and 
^yday, one fuiious c<Hiflict succeeded anotlier. Several 
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Spaniard? were killed, more wounded, ^d all were resiif 
to sink under the 4oiU of uncenatting service, whUh 
had become more intolerable bty the injuries of the seft^ 
9on ; the peiiodical rains having set in with their usual 
violence. . 

Cortes, astonished at the difikulties and length ^f the 
siege, determined to make one great effort to get poj^;^ 
Sion of the city, before he relinquished the plwi which 
he hac^ hitherto proposed. With this view he sent instruct 
tions to Alvarado and Sandoval, to advance vrith their 
divisions to a general .assault, and took the command in 
person of that posted on Ihe causeway :of Cuyooanl Ani- 
mated by his pr^fence, and expecting some decisive 
event, the Spaniards pressed ^rward with irresistible im- 
petuosity. They broke down one barricade after another, 
forced their way over the ditches^ and ^^ canals, and havUg 
.entered the city, they gained grq^d incessantly, notwi^ 
standing the multitude and ferocit|r of their enemies. 

Cortes, thougji delighted with the rapidity of Ihs pio^ 
gress, did not forget «that he might JSad- it necessary to 
make a retreat; and ih order id secure it appointed 
Julian de Aldieretc, a captain of chief We in the troops 
which he had received from Hi^panioia, :to fill up the 
canals and gaps, in the causeway, a$ the main body ad* 
vanced. That officer thinking it beneath him to be thus 
employed, while his companions were in the heat ^f 
action, and in full career of victory, neglected the import- 
ant charge, and hurried on to join his compamons ia 
arms. 

The Mexicans, whose military skill was daily^ improv- 
ing, no sooner observed this, than they carried an account 
of it to theit monarch. Guatimozin instantly discerned 
the consequences of the error which the Spaniards had 
committed, and with admirable presence of mind, pre- 
pared to take advantage of it. He comipanded the troops 
posted in the front to slacken their efforts that the Sjia- 
niards might b^Alluredto push forwards, while he dis- 
patched a large body of chosen warriors through different 
streets, some by land, and others by water, towalds 
the great breach in the causeway which had beeii left 
open. 

On a signal given, the priests in the principal templei 
struck the great drum consecrated %o the god of vrar, f^« 
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ftMncT di* the Mexicans hear its doIeTul soletnn sQuncV 
calculated to inspire them with a contempt of death, than 
they pushed upon the enemy trith frantic rage. The Spa- 
niards^ unable to resist men Urged on by religious fury, 
began to retire at first in good order ; but,, as the enemy 
pressed on, the terror and confusion became general ; so 
thstt when they arrived at the gap in the causeway, Spa- 
niards and Tlasc ilans, horsemen and infantry, plunged in 
promiscuously, while the Mexicans rushed in upon them 
fiercely ftortiMeff^ side, their light canoes carrying thcm^ 
over sll6:ils^i?R^.'e^ebrigan tines could not approach. In 

ly his forces- : fear rendered^ 
;;^ or dDmmands. 

> reneWthe combat fruitless, 
who had'thrown themselve& 
as thus empI6yed with more 

► h^ own, ii^: Mexican cap- 
im, an^S'^^ere hurrying hirril 

Uvb of his officers rescued 
©8^ l],a received several dan- 
:l disengage himself. About 
; encolmter : and, what ren- 
afflicti^g, forty of these fell 
^emy never known to shew 

the Spaniards from the at- 

I what was no less grievous : 

riumph, and the horrid fes- 

l their victory. Every quar-' 

tfer of tthe city was illiimindted : the great temple shone 

wiih peculiar splendour ; so that the Spaniards could 

phinly * see the people in motJoh, and the priests busy 'm 

hastening the death of the prisoners. They fancied they 

ccJiild discover their companions by the whiteness of tlieir 

skinsi as thiy were stripped naked to dance before the 

image of the god, to whom they Were offered. 

They heatd the shrieks of those ^v^fl^ were sacrificed, 
rnd thought they could distinguish each unhappy victim 
by thte souhd 6f his voice. Imagination added to, and auf^- 
mented th^ horror. The most unfeeling melted into tears 
of compassion,^nd the stoutest heart trembled at the 
dreadful spectacle which they bei^eld. 
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Cortes, who feh in common with his soldiers, wa»«>p- 
pi^ssed with an additional load of anxious reflecticms, natu- 
ral to a general on such an unexpected calamity ; he could 
not like them, relieve his mind by giving vent to its afi- 
guish. He was oUiged to assume an air of tranquillity, m 
order to revive the drooping spirits and hopes of his foUov- 
crs*. The juncture, indeed, required an extraordinary ex- 
ertion of courage. 

The Mexicans elated with their victory, sallied out next 
morning to attack him in his quarters. But they did not 
rely on the efforts of their o^^-n arms alone. They sent the 
lieads of the Spaniards whom they had sacrificed, to the 
leading men in the adjacent provinces, and assured them 
that the god of war, -appeased by the blood of the invaders, 
which had been shed so pl^ptifully on his altars, ]iad dc-^ 
clared, with an audible voice, that in eight d^ time, tho$e 
hated enemies should be finally destroyed, and peace ^jA 
prosperity established in the empir^. . '*> i ifr 

This prediction being uttered without any^ ftnip^iilJS 
gained universal credit among tj^ natives ; sev JM^Jof < the 
provinces, which had hitherto remained ift^ctive, tof^ up 
arms with enthusiastic ardour ; even thVTiascaiaiiSYere 
led to relax in their fidelity, and Cortes and hi8>SparIards 
were almost left alone in their stations. Coftes, finding 
that he attempted in vain to dispel the superstitious fears 
of his confederates, took advantage of the, inriprud^ce cf 
those who had framed the prophecy, in fixing its accom- 
plishment so near at hand) to give them a striking demon- 
stration of its faisitv. He suspended all military operations 
during the period rharked out by the Oracle ; and, under 
cover of the briganUnes, his troops lay in safety : the ene- 
my was kept at a distance, and the fatal term expired 
without any disaster. 

His allies ashamed of their own credulity, returned to 
their station. Other tribes now veered about, from a belief 
that the gods had deceived the Mexicans, and had decreed 
finally to withdra^hcir protection from them ; such was 
the levity of this simple race of men. 

In a short time, according to the account of Cortes, Ik 
was at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand Indians. 
Notwithstanding this large addition of strength, he found 
it necessary to adopt a more wary syst^ of operations. 
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I ttcw mado' bis advances gradually, and was more can* 

us of exposing his men to similar calamities which they 

1 bewailed. 

As soon as they got possession of any part'of the toM-n, 
1^ houses, were instantly destroyed. Famine now began 
t rage amongst the Mexicans : the brigantines prevented 
■ suppHes coming to their relief by water, and the Indian 
^dliaries enabled Cortes to shut up the avenues of the 
py;*iKit only the common people, but persons of* the' 
lughest rank felt the utmost distresses of want. These 
mfferingpi were succeeded by infectious and mortal dis- 
tempert ? the last calamity that visits besiege;^ cities, and 
w^htch filled up the measure of their woe». 

Guatimozin notwithstanding all these various and prfes- 
^ng evils, remained firm and unsubdued. He rejected 
with »corn every overture of peace with Cortes ; disdain- 
iigthe.^i^of submitting to the oppressors of his country, 
)rt4was cfetemlhed not to survive its i-uin. The Spaniards 
at length with aU their divisions, made a secure lodgement 
in tte centi^ of the city* Three fourths were now laid 
in nAs. The remaining qilarter was so closely pressed 
that it coul^d not long withstand assailants, who now attack- ' 
cd ^^ with :*»uptt4dr advantage, and a more asstitei* 
prosit o^ success. 

Tife'^exiean nobles, solicitous* te*saV6 the life of a mo- 
narch Whom they revered, prcvailied on Guatimozin to re- 
tii'e from a place, where resistance was now in vain ; that" 
he might rouifce the more distant provinces^ and maintain 
there a more successful war, with the public eneniy. To 
facilitate the execution of this measure^ they sought to 
gain time hy endeavouring to anui&e Cortes with overtures 
of peace. But they* made this attempt upon a leader of 
greater sagacity and discemnient than to be deceived by 
their arts. Cortes su^)ecting their intention, and aware 
of what moment it was best to defeat it> appointed Sando- 
val, on whose ^gilance he could most perfectly rely, to 
take the command of the brigantines^vith strict injunc- 
tions to watch every motion of the enefl^. 

Sandoval, attentive to the charge, observing s6tnc krge 
canoes crowded with people, rowing across the lake, with 
uncommon rapidity, instantly gave the signal to cbaccr 
Garcia Heiguii^ who comitianded the fleetest brigantine, 
«Km overtook them, and was preparing to fire .on the fore* 
• K 2 
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most canoe, which seemed to cany some person who^ «If 
th/^lrest followed and obeyed. At once the rowers dropged 
their oars, and throwing down their arms, conjured liim 
with cries and tears to forbear, as the emperor was thercr 
Hoig»in eagerly seized his prize, and Guatimozin with a 
dignified composure gave himself up into his hands, re- 
questing only tliat no insult might be offered to the empress 
or his children. When conducted to Cortes, he appeared 
worthy of a better fete : he discovered none of the sullen 
fierceness of the barbarian, nor the dejection pf asuppUcaot. 
»< I have don^," said lie addressing himself to the^Spanish 
general, " what became a monarch ; I have defended i»y 
" people to the last extremity : nothing now remains but 
*« to (fie ;....take this dagger," laying his ha^iipn one Cor- 
tes wore, " plant it in my breast, and put an end -tp a life] 
" that can no longer be of use." .' , 

As soon as the . fate of their sovereign was know^ ^ 
resistance on the part of the Mexicans ceased ; and l^rqt, 
took possession of the remaining part of the city. Thus 
terminated the siege of Mexico, the most memorable event 
in the conquest of America. It continued seventy -five days, 
not one of which passed without some extraordinary effort 
of one pai'ty in attacking, or of the other in 4efei>ding, a 
city, on the fate of which both parties knew that of the em- 
pire depended. As the struggle here was more obstinate, 
it was likewise more equal, than any between the inhabi- 
tants of the Old and New Worlds. 

The great abilities of Guatimozin, the number of his 
troops, the peculiar situation of his capital, so far counter- 
balanced the superiority of the Spaniards in arms, and dis- 
cipline, that they must have relinquished the enterprize 
if they had trusted to themselves alone. But Mexico was 
overtiuned by the jealousy of neighbours, who dreaded its 
power, and by revolt of subjects impatient to throw off 
the yoke. By their effectual aid Cortes was enabled to 
accomplish what, without such support, h^ would hardlf 
have ventured to attempt. Great merit is due to the 
abilities of Cortes|P^ho under every disadvantage, acquir- 
ed such an ascendancy over unknown nations, as to render 
them instruments towards carrying his schemes into exe- 
cution. 

The exultation of the Spaniards, on ac^(^mplishing this 
arduous enterprize was at first excessive. But this 'yyas 
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prickly daniped by the diaappdntmeitt of tbc« sr^nguihe 
hopes, which bad animated them amidst so many hard-^ 
ships and dwigers. Instead of the inexhaustible wealth 
which 4hey expected from becoming masters of Monte- 
zoma's treasures, and the ornaments of so many tern j|es, 
they could oniy collect an incon^derabk booty, amidst 
ruins and desolation. Aceordki^ to the account of Cortes, 
the whok amount ^as only I2a,000 pesos, a sum far in- 
ferior to that which the Spaniards liad formerly divided in 
Mexico. Thi» sum, when divided among the conquerors, 
was so small, that many of thein disdpined ,the pittance 
that fell to their share. . 

' Guatimoziji awaa*e of his impending fate, had ordered 
what Jiiad reaftained of the riches amassed by his ancestors, 
ta*be thrown into the lake. Cortes from an anxious desire 
to ciiedc the growing: disc^mtent among his followers, gave 
«;Waf>^toa deed which stained the gloiy of all" his great 
actions: Without r^alrding the formei* digftity of Guati- 
mozin, or feeling any reverence for those virtues which he 
liad displayed, he subjected the unliappy monarch, to- 
gether widi his chief fevouraJte, to torture, in order to en- 
force them to a discovecy of the royal treasures, which it 
was supposed they had concealed. Guatimbzin bore what- 
ever .the refined cruelty of his tormentors cculd infiict, 
with invinci^e fortitude. 

His fiellow sufferer, overcome by the violence of the 
anguish, turned a dejected inquiring eye towards his mas- 
ter, and Seemed to4mpIore his permission to reveal all 
that he knew. But the high spirited prince, darling on 
him a look of authority, mingkd. with scorn, checked his 
weakness by asking, *< Am. I now reposing on a bed cf 
" flowers r'* Ovcravred by the reproach, he persevered in 
his dutiful: silence, and expired. Cortes ashamed of a scene 
so horrid, rescued the royal victim from the hands of 1 is 
torturers, and prolonged a life reserved for new indigni- 
tie&9 and suffeiings. 

The provinces now submitted t& the conquerors. 
Small detachments of Spaniards .marched through thtro, 
without interruption, and penetrated in different quarters, 
to the gr^t southern ocean, which according to the ideas 
of Columbus, they imagined would open a short and easy 
passage to the East Indies. -^ 
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The ac#ve mind' of Cortes began alreadjr to- fofm 
schemes for attempting this important discovery. He was 
ignorant that this very scheme had been undertaken and 
accomplished, during the progress ol his victorious arms 
in^exico, 

Ferdinand Magellan a Portuguese gentleman of honor- 
able birth, having received ill treatment from his general 
and sovereign, in a transport of resentment formally re* 
noimced his allegiance to an ungrateful master, and fled 
to the court of Castile, in hopes that his vrorth would be 
more justly estimated. He revived Columbus's original 
and favourite project^ of discovering a passage to India by 
a western course. Cardinal Xinienes listened to it with 
a most favourable ear. Charles V. cMi his arrival ip hi 
Spanish dominions entered into the measure with, 
less ardour, and orders were issued for equipping H pi 
per squadfo^ at the public charge, jof whicK the com 
was given to Magellan, whom the kitfg honored with the 
habit of St. Jago, and the title of captain-general, . 

On the tenth of August, 1519, Magellan sailed from* 
Seville, with five ships, which were deemed at that time' 
of considerable force; though the largest ot them <lid not;-- 
exceed one hundred and twenty tons burden ; the crew of^' 
the whole amounted to two hundred and thirty four men, - 
including some of the most skilful pilots in Spain, and* 
several Portuguese sailors, in whom Magellan p}aced the- 
most confidence. 

After touching at the Canaries, he stood directly south,- 
tovKards the equinoctial line along the coast of America.- 
He did not reach the river De la Plata till the twelfth of* 
January, 1520/ That spacious body of water allured him 
to enter into it, but after sailing for some days he con- 
cluded, from the shallowness of the stream, and its fresh^- 
ness, that the wished for strait was not situated there. 

On the thirty first of March be arrived at the port of St. 
Julian, at about forty eight degrees of south latitude, where- 
he resolved to \jrinter. In this vjncomfortable station he 
lost one of hi? squadroi), and the Spaniards suffei'ed so 
much from the inclemency of the climate, that the crews 
of three of the ships, headed by their officers, ros^in open 
mutiny, and insisted on relinquishing the visionary pix>ject 
l)f a desperate ^venturer, and returning directly to Spaii^ 
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This ^gerous lnsurr<ectltei MageUan wisdy sappressed^ 
hf an effort of courage, no less prompt than intrepid : and 
inflicted exemplary punishment on the ringleaders. With 
the remainder of his fi>Howers> cnrerawed but not reconciled 
td bis schenae, he continued hb vojrage towards the soutii^ 
and at length discovered near the fifty tliJHtl degree of laa- 
tude) the mouth of a strait, into which he entered, not- 
withstanding the murmum of the people under bis com-" 
mand. 

After sailiQg' twenty days in that winding and dangerous 
channel, to which iie gave hb own name, and where one 
of hitf Ships deserted him^ the great soutliem ocean opened 
to Im view ; and' with tear* of joy, he returned thanks to 
"^ |TC©, ibr having thus far crowned his endeavours with 
cess* He continued to sail in a north west direction 
fe months and twenty days, without discovering land ; 
|i.fhis voyage, the lo^^est that had ever been made in 

"^ unbounded ocean, hcSuffered incredible distress. Hb 
stock of |>rovisions was almost exhausted, the water became 
I putrid, the i»en were reduce to the shortest allowance, 
' w&l> which it was possible ta sustain life j and the scurvy 
begaq to spread amt»ig then»« One circumstance alone 
'a^rded consolatk)n. They enjoyed an uninterrupted 
succession of ^r weigher, with such &vourable winds, that 
Magellan bestowed on that ocean the name of Pacificr 
which it still ret^ns. 

They would have soon sunk under their sufferings, had 
, thpy not discovered and fell in with a cluster of islands, 
,wfiose fertility afforded them refreshments in such ^abund- 
ance, that their health was soon re-established. From these 
isles to which he gave the name of De los Ladrones, he 
proceeded on his voyage, and soon made a mor,e import-' 
ant discovery of the blands now known by the name of The 
PhiUfifiincB ; in one of these he got into an unfortunate' 
quarrel with the natives, who attacked him with a nume- 
tdus body of troops well armed ; and whDe he fought at 
the bead of his men with hb usual valour, he fell by the 
hands of those barbarians, together with several of his prip* 
cipal officers. Other officers took the cominand, and after 
touching at several other islands in the Indian ocean, they 
at iength landed at Tidore one of the Moluccas, to the as- 
tonishfnent of the Portuguese, who could not comprehend 
how the Spaniards, by holding a westerly course, had ar» 
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rive^at that te^sleted 8^at of thtb* Suable eomfiierily 
^hicfa ifaey had dlicovered by ftaiUng k a»^o]^K>iite^ep^ 
tion. ' . ' 

There, and in the Adjacent isles^ they found a peopfe 
aQquaimed with the bei^d&t of tca^,> and^ pleased with opeit^ 
ing an intercoiir&e with a newnation. They took in a targt> 
of valuable spices, with thattand other (specimens of rich 
commj^dities which tbey liad coUeoted ifrofii other coun- 
tiie8, they, loaded the Victory, which of the two ships that 
remained, Was the most St fci*a Wng voye^^e^^'and set kul 
for Spain, uMer the coBMXiand !of JuaQ S^astian del Cano. 
He followed the course; of the Portuguese by the C^ c£ 
Good Hope ; and after many swffi&iingsy lie arrived «r»J^ 
Lucar on the' seventh of September, 152^3, having^satl^t 
round the globe in the space jof tln^e years aftd twei%- 
cight days^ - 

T^ return to ti» trgwisaction^ of .New Spain : At tli 
rtime that Cortes was acqhirirlg such yast territories Tor fe; 
sovereign, and preparing the way for fttUure obngiifest^,^ k 
w&s his singular fete^ not oiily to be -destitute- of any coaK 
missLoiior authority from the sovereign whom he scrVe* 
with such successfial leal, but wi^ regarded as an tnduti- 
ful seditious subject. By the influence of Fonseca, bishop 
of Burgos, M^ condut^ in assuming -the; -goFveramenfof 
New Spain, was: declared to be an irregulaf usurpation, in 
contempt of the royal authority ; and ChristOval de TajJia 
was commissioned to siijiercddeCcntes, to setze his persdn, 
confiscate his effects, m?^e a. strict scrutiny into his pro- 
ceedings, and transmit, the: result of his enquiries to thcr 
court of the Indies, of which the bifehop of Burgos was 
president. Tapk landed a fe?w weeks aftek* the redaction 
of Mexico, at Vera €ruz, with the royai mandate to divest 
its conqueror of his powers and treat him as a criminal. 

Bi*t Fonseca had chosen a very improper person to 
wreak his veangeance on Cortes. Tapia had neither thfc 
reputation, nor the talents, that iiuted the higJi cbminanft 
to which he had be^ntippokited^ Cortes, while he publicif 
expressed the Iiigtest veneratiiDif for the emperor's authori- 
ty, secretly took measured to defeat the effect of his coiii- 
mission ; and having involved Tapia and his followers' in 
a multiplicity of conferenfces* and negociations, sometimes 
makin-j^' use of threats, but more frequently employinj? 
bribes and promises, he at length prevailed on that weait 
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T&m to abandon a province he Svas imwortlyr of governing. 
IJat Cortes was so senable of the precarious tenure by 
which he held his power, that he (Hspatched deputies to 
Spaiiv Vrth a potnpot^ account of the success of his arms, 
va^ farther spedmeii^ of the productions of the country, 
and with rkh- presents t6 the emperor, as the tamest of 
future contributions from his new conquest ; requesting as 
a r^:otnpense for all his services, the approbation of his 
pnoceecfings and that he might be entrusted with the go- 
vernment of 4iiose territories which bis ccMiduct, and the 
Taloar of his followeips, had added to the crown of Castile. 

The account of Cortes*s victories filled his countrymen 
witj^ admiration. The pubKc vdce deelared loudly in fa- 
▼^ of hb pretensions, and Charles adopted the sentiments 
&ftil subjects with a youthful ardour. He appointed him 
tiptm'-general and governor of New Spain. 
L*^ was not, however, without difficulty that the Mexican 
lliDjipire could be entirely reduced into the form of a Spa- 
fli^ colony. Enraged and tendered desperate by oppres- 
sion, the natites often forgot the superiority of their ene- 
mies '^ and took up arms an defence of their liberties. In 
every contest however, the European valour and discipline 
prevalted.- But fatally for the honour of th^r country, the 
.Span»rds sullied the. glory i^edounding from their repeated 
vicloiies, by their mode of treating the vanquished. 

In alnao^ every province of the Mexican empire the 
progress of tbp Spanish arms is marked with blood, and 
with deeds so atrocious^ as disgrace the enterprizing va- 
bur that conducted them to success. In the province of 
PanucO) MJity caziques or chiefs, and four hundred nobles^ 
were burnt at onetime. Nor was this shocking barbarity 
committed in any Audden effect of rage, or by a comman- 
der of inferior note ; it was the act of Sandoval, who was 
entitled to the second rank in the annals of New Spain, 
executed after a solenwi consultation vnth Cortes ; and, to 
complete the horror of the scene, the children and relations 
of the victims were compelled to be spiSbtators of their 
dying agonies. This dreadful example of severity, was 
followed by another which affected the Mexicans still more 
sensibly. On a slight suspicion, confirmed by very imper- 
fect evidence, Guatimozih was charged with attempting to 
throw off the yoke, and to excite his former subjects to 
take up arms. Cortes, without the formality of a tria/ 
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ordered the ui^happy monarcb, together with ihe cazic^ei 
of Tezcuco and Tacuba> two persons of the ^eatest eini» 
nence, next to the emperor, to be hanged ; and the Mexi- 
cans with astonishment beheld this ignomintput^ punish* 
ment inflicted upon persons, whom they liad been accusr 
tomed to look up to with a reverence, little inferior to that 
which they paid to the gods themselves. 

When Chairles V. advanced Cortes to the government 
of New Spain, he at the same dme appointed commission- 
ers to receive, and aclminister the royal revenue there. 
These men were astonished, when arriving in Mexico, at 
the high authority which Cortes exercised. In their letters 
they represented Cortes as an ambitious tyrant, who hav- 
ing usurped a jurisdiction superior to law, aimed at iii|> 
pendenee. These insinuations made such deep imp¥!#> 
sion on the mind of the Spanish ministers, that unma^«^ 
of the past services of Cortes, they infused the same sutnr 
cions into the mind of Charles, and prevailed on him^ 
order a solemn inquest to be made into his conduct, wM 
powers to the licenciate, Ponce de Leon, entrusted wjm 
tliat commission, to seize his person, if expedient^ abi 
send him prisoner to Spain. * ^ 

The sudden death of Ponce de Leon, which happened 
soon after his arrival in New Spain, prevented the execu- 
tion of this commission. Cortes beheld, the approaching 
crisis of his fortune, with all the violent emotions nattirsd 
to a haughty mind, conscious of high deser^ atSi f ecciving 
unworthy treatment. His old faithful followers, stuBfg with 
resentment, advised him to seize that poMter, which the 
courtiers were so mean as to accuse him of coveting. 

Actuated by sentiments of loyalty, he rejected the dan- 
gerous advice, and repaired directly to Spain ; choosing 
rather to commit himself and his cause to the justice of 
his sovereign, than submit to be tried in a country, where 
he had the chief command, and by a set of interested and 
partial judges. 

In the year 1528, Cortes appeared in his native country, 
with the splendour that suited the conqueror of a mighty 
kingdom. He brought with him a great part of his wealth, 
many jewels and ornaments of great value, and was at- 
tended by some Mexicans of the first rank,, as well as by 
the most considerable of his own officers. His arrival in 
Spain, removed at once every suspicion. The emperor re- 
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cdved him as a person entitled to high respect, for the 
eminence of his services. The order of St. Jago, the title 
of Marquis del Valle de Guaxaca, the grant of a vast ter- 
ritory in New Spain, were successively bestowed upon 
him ; and he was admitted to the same familiar intercourse 
with the emperor, as noblemen of the first rank. But 
amidst these external proofs of regard, some symptoms of 
remaining distrust appeared. Although he earnestly so- 
licited to be reinstated in the government of New Spain, 
Charles peremptorily refused granting hb request. The 
military department, with power to attempt new discoveries, 
was left in his hands : with this diminished authority, he 
returned to New Spain. Antonio de Mendoza was sent 
thkHcr with the title of viceroy. Cortes fitted out several 
smD squadrons, and sent them into the South Sea to 
q q i q i t dj^coveiies, which either perished in the attempt, 
<^m&rned unsuccessful. Cortes, weary of entrusting his 
l^fcratiofista others, in the year 1536 took the command 
olf|rnew armament, and after enduring incredible hard- 
shms, he discovered the large peninsula of California, and 
^rveyed the greater part qi the gulph which separates it 
from New. Spain. The discovery of a country of such 
extent, would have reflected credit on a common adven- 
tw^Ty but could add little new honour to the name of Cortes. 
Di^ust«d with ill success, and weary of contesting with 
adter^ies, t$ whom he considered it as a disgrace to be 
opposed^ ;b^ Otice more sought for redress in his native 
country. His fate there was the same with that of all the 
persons who had distinguished themselves in the discovery 
of the New World ; envied by his contemporaries, and 
ill-requited by the court which he served, he ended his 
days on the second of December, 1547, in the sixty-second 
year of his age. 
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BOOK III. 

lVINTG rdated iii the last book the ^^ndid 
nentsof Cprtets and hia&Uowersy and the aubjii^ 
of the Mexican empirey it now remains to close 
istmy of South America with the conquest of peru^ 
chief actors in this undertaking were Francisco Pizar- 
Diego*de Almagro, and Hernando de Luque. « 
^izarro was. the natural soil of a gentleman^ by an illi« 
amour. witha wom*an of very" low birth; and as it 
)uently. happens to the offspring of imlawful lovC) be 
i^ neglected by the author of hislairth, who was so un- 
•liaturai as to set him, when arriving at the years of man* 
iheod,^ to feed his hogs. Young Pizarro could not long 
^brook'such an ignoble occupation. His aspiring mind 
thi?i|^ed after military .glory, and he enlisted as a soldier ; 
and, BikfiV serving some years in Italy, embarked fbv 
America, where he soon distinguished himself. With a 
courage ho less daring, than the constitution of his body 
was robust, he was foremost in every danger, and endur- 
ed the greatest hardships. Though he waa so illiterate 
that he could not read, he was considered as a man form- 
ed to command. Every expedition committed to his con- 
duct, proved successful : he was as cautious in executing 
as bold in forming his plans. Engaging early in active' 
life, without any resource but his own talents and indus- 
try, and by depending upon himself to emerge from ob- 
scurity, he acquired such a perfect knowledge of affairs, 
and of men, that he was qualified to conduct the one, and 
govern the other, 

Ahnagro had as little to boast of his descent. The one 
was a bastard, the other a foundling. Educated like his 
companion, in the camp, he was equally intrepid, of in- 
surmountable constancy, in enduring those hardshif" 
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which were inseparable fi-om military service in the Neir 
World. But in Almagro these ^splendid accomplishments 
were joined to an openness, generosity, and candour, 
naturai to men who piHjfess the military art. In Pizario 
they were united with the address', the craft, and the dis- 
simulation of a politician f he had the art to conceal his 
own purpose, and sagacity to penetrate into those of other 
men. 

Hernando de Luque was an ecclesiastic, who acted 
both as priest and school-master at Panama, and who had 
amassed riches that insjured him with thoughts of risi^ 
to greater eminence. Such were the men who eventually 
overturned one of the most extensive empires recorcb^ m 
history. 

Their coftfederacy was authorized by ]|?edrariaa^ 
governor of Panama, and was confirmed by. the 
solenm act of religion. Luque celebrated tuass^* divide 
consecrated host into three parts, of which each had 
portion, and thus in^ the name of the prince of peack 
ratified a contract, of which plunder and blgodshed well 
the objects. 1 

Pizarro set sail fmm Panama on the fourteenth of N^r. 
vember, 1524, with one single vessel, and an hundred and 
twenty men. Almagro was to conduct the supplies of pro- 
visions, and reinforcements of troops, and Lucjue ws^ to 
remain at Panama to negociate with the ^yefnor, ^nd 
promote the genei'al interest. Pizarro had chosen fiie 
most improper time of the whole year ; the periodical 
winds at that time set in, and were directly adverse to 
the course he proposed to steer. After beating about fof 
seventy days, his progress towards the southeast was no 
more than what a skilful navigator will make in as many 
hours. 

Pizarro, notwithstanding his suffering incredible hard- 
ships from famine, fatigue, and the hostility of the natives 
where he landed, but above all the distempers incident to 
a moist sultry climate, which proved fatal to several of his 
men ; yet his resolution remained undaunted, and he en- 
deavoured by every persuasive art, to reanimate their 
desponding hopes. At length he was obliged to abandon 
the inhospitable coast of Terra Firma, and retire to Cku- 
chama, opposite to the pearl islands, where he hqpcd 
to receive a supply of provisions and troops from Panama. 
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Alnvagro soon after followed him with seventy mefl, 

and - landing them on the cpntinent, where he had hoped 

to meet with his associate, was repulsed by the Indians ; 

in. which conflict he lost one of his eyes, by the wound of 

on arrow 5 they likewise were compelled to re*embai'k, and 

chance directed them to the place of Pizarro's retreat, where 

they found some consolation in recounting to each other 

their sufferings. Notwithstanding all they, had siiffei'ed, 

they were inflexibly bent to pursue tlieir original intention. 

Almagi-o repaired to J'anama, in hopes of recruiting their 

shattered troops j but his countrymen, discouraged at 

the.HiTecital of the sufferings lie and Pizarrohad sui^tajned, 

'wrqie' not to be persuaded to engage in such hard service. 

^most that he could muster was about fourscore raen^ 

Se as this reinforcement was, they did not hesitate 

autresilming their operations. 

^After a long series of disasters, part of the armarrient 

ached the bay of St. Matthew on the coast of Quito, 

and^anded at Tacamez to the south of the river of Eme- 

^addsfVand^ beheld a country more fertile than any they 

%std yet, .discovered on the Southern Ocean; the natives 

Were •elad in garn^ents- 'of woollen, or cotton stuff", and 

adorned with trinkets of gold and silver. Pizarro and 

Aimagro, however, were unwilling to inyade a country 

so populous, with a handful of men enfeebled by diseases 

ari4 fatigue. 

Aimagro met with an unfavourable reception from Pedro 
de los Rios, who had succeeded Pedrarias in the govern- 
ment of Panama. After weighing . the matter with that 
cold oeconomical prudence esteemed the first of all virtues, 
by persons of limited faculties, incapable of conceiving or 
executing great desigtis, he concluded the expedition de- 
trimoital to an infant colony ; prohibited the raising new 
levies, and dL^>atched a vessel to bring home Pizairo and 
his companions from the island of Gallo. 

Aimagro and Luque deeply affected with these mea- 
sures^ communicated their sentiments privately to Pizarro, 
requesting hrm not to relinquish an enterprise on which 
all their hopes depended, as the means of re-establishing 
their reputation and fortune. Pizarro's mind, infexibiy 
bent on all its pursuits, required bo incentive to persist in 
the scheme. He peremptorily refused to obey the go- 
vernor of Panaraafs orders, and employed all his addi^sa 
o 2 
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and eloquence in persuading his men not to abandon hixtL 
But the thoughts of revisiting their families and friends, 
after so long an absence and suffermg such Incredible hard- 
ships, rushed with such Joy into their minds, that whea 
Pizarro drew a line upon the sand with his sword, permit- 
ting such as wished to return home to pass over it, onlj 
thirteen daring veterans remained with their commander. 
This small, but determined band, whose names the Spa- 
nish historians record with deserved praise, as the pe»*sbDfl 
to whose persevering fortitude their country is indebted for 
the most valuable of all its American possessions, fixed 
their residence in the island ofGorgpna, where thcf^ de- 
termined to wait for supplies from Panama, w^ch .^cy 
trusted their associates there would eventug^Hy procurcT* 

Almagro and Luque were not inattentive or; cold «c^ 
tors, and their incessant importunity was seconded by Wk 
general voice of the people, whp exclaipaed Iprfdly aga™ 
the infamy of expoMng brave meh, engaged in the pvmi 
service, charged with no error, 4)ut what dowed frckfftt 
excess of zeal and courage; The governor ovc^cc^n^ xiStI 
intreaties and expostulations at Jast consentea Ja seip!l 
small vessel to their relief. Bdt; uniRrilling to^iKQUrage 
Pizarro in any -new enterprize, he would not pqrinit one 
land-man to embark on board it. 

Pizarro and his companions had remained at this time 
five months on an island in the most unhealthy climate ia 
the region o^America ; during which period, they were 
buoyed up with hopes of succours from Panama ; . till worn 
out with fi-uitless expectations, they in despair came to a 
resolution of committing themselves to the ocean on a float ; 
but on the arrival of the vessel fropi Panama', they were 
transported with such joy, that all their sufierings were 
forgotten. Pizarro easily induced them to resume their 
former scheme with fresh ardour. Instead of returning to 
Panama, they stood towards the south east, when on the 
twentieth day after their departure^ they discovered the 
coast of Peru. 

They landed in 152€, at Tumbez, a place of some note, 
distinguished for its stately temple, and a palace of the 
Inca^fer sovereigns of the country. There the Spaniards 
feasted their eyes with the first view of the opulence and 
civilization of the Peruvian empire ; a country fully peo- 
pled^ and cultivated with an appearance of regular indpstr^ j 
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tiie natives decently clothed, ingenious, and so far surpas- 
sing the other natives of the New World, as to have the 
use of tanie domestic animals. But their notice was jnost 
pleasingly attr^ed ^rith the show of gold and silver, which 
not only appeared as ornaments on their persons, and tem- 
ples, but several of their vessels for common use were made 
of those precious metals. Pizarro and his companions 
seemed now to have attained the. completion of their most 
sanguine hopes, and concluded all their wishes and dreams 
of inexhaustible treasures, would soon be realized. 

It was however, impracticable for Pizarro, with such a 
slencjer force, to make any progress in subjugating a coun- 

e hoped hereafter to take 
T, along the coast, main- 
ith the natives, who were 
Bitants, than the Spaniards 
ce of opulence and culti- 

asfar as was requisite, to 
liscovery, Pizarro procur- 
their Lamas or tame cat- 
the name of sheep ; some 
vessels of g^ld Mid silver, as well as some specimens of 
their other works of ingenuity, and two young men, whom 
he proposed -to instruct in the Spanish language, that they 
might serve as interpreters in the expedition w^ich he me- 
ditated. With these fie arrived at Panama. Yet neither 
the splendid relation which he «Knd his associates gave of 
the incredible opulence of the country which he had dis- 
covered, nor the bittev complaiiits he made on account of 
tiie unseasonable recall of his forces,^ which had put it out 
of his power to make a settlement there, could move the 
governor to swen e frbm his former purpose. His cold- 
ness, however^ did not in any degree abate the ardour of 
tlie three associates ; they therefore determined to solicit 
their sovereigiv to grant that permission which was refused 
by his delegate.. 

With this view, after adjusting among themselves that 
Pizarro. should claim the station of governor, Almagrot^lhat 
©f lieutenant governor, and Luque the dignity of bishop, 
in the country which they proposed to conquer, they sent 
PiSBarrc^ as their agent to. Spain. 
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Pizarro lost no time in repairing to court ; he ajipearej 
before the emperor with the unembarrassed dignity ofa 
man conscious of what his services merited ; a^d he con* 
ducted his negociatiqns with, such dexterity . and address, 
which could not have been expected fromi his educatic© or 
farmer habits of life. His description of his own suffef 
ings, and pompous account of the "country which he had 
discovered, confirmed by tlie specimens he had brought, 
made such an impression on Charles, and his ministers, 
that they not only approved of the intended, expedition, bm 
seemed to be . interested in the success! of its leader.. Pre- 
suming upon those favourable disposition!?,, Pizarro^paid 
little attention to the interest of bis, associates. ' But as^lhe 
pretensions of Luq\ -Jie 

obtained for him th ■, 

pired. For Almagi >i ^ 

fortress, intended t sAf 

he secured whatever ire. 

He was appointed g< ^- 

tado of all the countr ijid 

to conquer; wuh su (Bi- 

tary, and an absoluti ^ . „ A^- 

mcnts usually graJited to adventurers in the Ne^ World. 
His jurisdiction was declared to extend two hundred 
leagues along the coast, south df the river St. Jag-o i to be 
independent of the governor of Panama ; and he had. power 
^to nominate all the officers who were to ser^x under him. 

In return for these concessions, Pizarro engaged to 
raise two hundred and fifty m^u, and to provide the shipsy 
arms, and warlike stores, requisite towards subjectii>g to 
the crown of Castile, the country of Which the govemiiient 
was allotted him. Pizarro's funds .were so low, that he 
could not complete more than half the stipulated number 
after he had received his patents from the crown, he ww 
obliged to steal away privately out of the port of Seville, 
in order to elude the scrutiny of the officers who had in 
charge, to examine whether he had fulfilled tlie stipula 
tions of Ms contract : before his departure, however, Ci>i1es 
'wl^ had returned to Spain about this time, advanced him 
a supply of money, willing to contribute his aid towards 
enabling an ancient companion, with whose talents and 
courage he was well acquainted, to begin a career of glory, 
Bimilai' to that which he himself had finished. 
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* He hmded a(t Nombre dc Dios, In l£r29, and tnarched 
across the isthmus to Panama, accompanied by bis three 
brothers, Ferfinand, Juan, and Gonzalo. Of whom the 
first was bom of lawful wedlock, the two others, like him- 
self, were of illegitimate birth ; and by Fi^ncisco, his mo- 
ther's brother. They were all in the prime of life, and of 
such abilities and courage, as fitted them to take a distin-^ 
guished part in his subsequent transactions. Pizarro found 
Almagro so much exasperated at the manner in which he 
had conducted the negociation, that he not only refijsed to 
act any longer, in concert with a man, by whose pci'fidy 
he had been deprived of the honours and emoluments to 
which * he had a just claim, but laboured to thwart all his 
schemes, andrivd him in his discoveries. 

Kzarro, however, had more wisdom and address than to 
suffer a rupture so fatal to all his schemes, to become ir- 
reparable. By ofi&iring vojuntarily to relinquish the office 
of Adolantado, and promising to concur in soliciting that 
title, with an Ihdependent government for Almagro, he 
gr^ually njitigatcd the rage of an open hearted soldier,, 
which had been violent, buf ftot Implacable. Luque, high- 
ly satisfied with having been successful in all his own pre- 
teiisions, zealously seconded Pizarro's endeavours. A re- 
conciliation was effected ; and the confederacy renewed on 
its original terms. 

Notwithstanding their re -union, their interest was barely 
sufficient to equip three small vessels ; on board of these 
shipped only one hundred and eighty soldiers ; thirty-six of 
whom were horsemen. Pizarro, with this contemptible 
force, set sail to invade a great empire. Almagro was left at 
Panama, as formerly, to follow him with what reinforce- 
ments he could procui'e. Pizarro completed the voyage in 
thirteen days, but was carried by the winds and 'currents 
above a hi^idred leagues north of Tumbez, the place of his 
destinatioti, and was obliged to land his troops in the hay of 
St. Matthew. Without losing a moment, he began to ad- 
vance towards the south, taking care, however, not to de- 
part from the" sea shore, that he might effect a junction 
with t!ie supplies he expected from Panama. 

Pizarro in attacking the natives when he ought to obtain 
their confidence, subjected himself and followt- rs to many 
calamities ; such as Jbminej fatigues, and diseases of vaii- 
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ovm kinds« hardly inferior to those which thdy h^d endnHf 
in their former expeifiltion. Tbete disftttera corretpondksdio 
>U with the alluriBg proipect of the country given bf Pixe^ 
roy that many began to reproach himj and eyerjr soldiir 
roust have become cold to the service^ had they i^niH 
with some appearances of wealthy which seemed to jusd^ 
the reports of their leadtr. At lei4;th they reached the prs^ 
vince of Coaque ^e fourteenth of April, 1531, and hsvhig 
surprized the principal settlement of the natives, they seiz- 
ed the vessel and omaxnenta of gold and silver, valued at 
thirty thousand pesos, with other booty of such value, aa 
dkpe^ed all thdr dodvtey and inspired the mostdespcuidiiig 
with sabgmne hopea. 

Pizarro was so delighted with this rich spoil, which he 
conadered the first-fruits of a land overflowimg with trea* 
sure, that he instantly dispatched one of hia ships to Pana* 
ma, with a large remittance to Almagro ; and smother to 
Nicaragua, with a considerable sum to certain persons of 
influence in that province, in hopes of alluxing adventurers^ 
by this early disphiy of the wealth which he had acquired. 
Disdaining to employ any conciliatory means to brii^ over 
the natives to his intercat, he continiwd hiamarch, and at^ 
tacked them with such violence in their scattered habita« 
tions, as compelled them to retire into the interior country, 
or to submit at discretion. 

This sudden appearance of strangers whose actions and 
manners were so different from their own, and whcse 
power appeared irresistible, made the same dreadful ia^ 
pression on these natives, as in the other parts of Ame- 
rica. 

Pizaixo met with Tittle resistance, until he attacked the 
island of Puna, in the bay of Gui^quil. The inhaMtants 
of this island were numerous, less civilized and more 
fierce and warlike than those on the coi)j;^n|| they dtf 
fended themselves with such obstin^e' valour^ that six 
months elapsed before Pizarro could reduce them to sub- 
jection. 

Frohi Puna he proceeded to Tombez, where he remain- 
ed three months to-recruit his men, who were attacked by 
distempers peculiar to tlie plimate. While he lay here^ 
two detachments arrived from Nicaragua, which, thon^ 
neither exceeded thirty men, he considered as a reinforce* 
ment of great consequence : especially as they were com* 
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ftianded by SdMStian Bein|caiar,.«nd Hernando Soto, two 
•fficers of dbting^uished merit «nd reputation. From 
Tumbez be proceeded to tbe- river Vixam^ and near the 
mouth of it, he established the first Spanish colony in Pe« 
ru ; to which he gave the name of St. Michael. 

At the time y/rhtn the Spai^ards invaded Peru» the 
doouniotts of its sovereifpis extended in length fr<»n north 
to south above fifteen hundred miks, along the Pacific 
ocean ; iu breadth from east to west, was considerably 
lessy being bounded by the vast ridge of the Andes, 
stitching from its one extremity to the other. Accord- 
ing to tke traditions of Uie natives of Peru^ they were 
rude and uncinlized like the rest of the savages of Ameti* 
PSf until Manco Capac and Mama OcollO) appeared 
Mnongst them^ who declared* themselves to be the children 
of the simi sent by thdr beneficent parent, in pity, to 
bstruct and reclaim them. IShese extraordinary person- 
f^es setded at Cuzco, and laid the foundations of a city. 
Manpo Gapac instructed the men in agriculture, and the 
usefalarts. Mama Ocollo taught the women to spin, and 
weavb. After providing food and raiment and habitations 
for the rude people, of whom he took charge, Manco 
Capac introduced such laws and policy, as might be most 
^ely to p^petuj[te their hap{nness. The functions of those 
he placed in authority, were so defined, and the adminis* 
tration of justice mmntained with so steady a liand, that the 
leountry over which he presided, assumed the aspect of a 
yrell governed state. 

Thus, according to tradition, was founded the empire of 
the Incas, or Lords of Pernio They were not only obeyed 
|s monarchs, but revered as divinities. Their blood was 
held to be sacred ; intermarriages with the people were 
forbidden, and was never contamiiMted lirith any other 
race : their clothing was (fifierent ; the monarch appeared 
irfthehrignsof royakf) reserved for 'him alone, and re- 
ceived from his subj^ts that homage and respect^ which 
ipproached almost to adoration. 

In the year 1536, Huana Capac, the twelfdi monarch 
from the founder of the- state, was seated on the throne, 
eminent for his pacific virtues, as well as for lus martial 
talents ; he added the kingdom of Quito to his dominions, 
by which he nearly doubled the power of the Peruvian 
tnqAre s he marritd the da^jgihter of the vanquished mo- 
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narch of Quito, by \thom he had a son Atahualpa^ wbqi 
he nanxed at his death his successor^, which happened 
about the year 1529, leaviag the rest of his kingdom 
to Huascar hb eldest son^ by a mother of the royal 
race. , 

Notwithstanding the Peruvians revered the memory of 
a monarch, \o whose wise administration .th^iL country 
was so much indebted ; yet, when they were informed of 
the order of succession, so repugnant to ancient usage, and 
^deemed sacred amongst them, they manifested a (Usposi 
tion unfavourable to his successor, Huascar encouraged 
by ^se sentiments of his^ subjects, required his brother 
td t%liounce the government of Quito, and to acknowledge 
him as his lawful superior ; but AtaJiualpa having pre?i 
ously gained a large body of troops which had accon^panied 
his father to Quito ; these Were the flower of the Peruvian 
warriors, and were accustamed to victory*^ relying on their 
support, Atahualpa first eluded his brother's dcm^ndi and 
then marched against him^in hostile krrayi Tbii^-^ the 
ambition of two young m^j^ the kingdom of PepLivk in- 
volved in a civil war. The forc^*. ot sffms triyn^p^iif©Yer 
the authority of the laws,* and Atdhualpa .remained victori- 
ous, and made a cruel use of bi& vietorj^ . He put *to death 
' all the children of the sun, descended froni\Maiico Capac, 
whom he could seize either by -force or stratagem> His 
brother Huascar, from politicsd motives was spared for 
some time, and detained a prisoner, that by issuing orders 
in his name the usurper might more easily establish bis 
own authority. 

When Pizarro landed in thp bay of St. Michael, this ci- 
vil war raged with such fury between the two brothers, thai 
although they received early accounts of the invasion ol 
their cpuntry^and the violent proceedings of the Spaniard! 
they were so intent upon a war, which to thena appeal 
more interesting^ that they paid no attention to the motioD! 
of an Qtiemy, whose number was tob small to excite an] 
great alarms and to whose career they could easily put 
check, when more at leisure. 

The first information Pizarro received respecting 
war, was from Huascar himself, who sent messengers 
Pizarro to solicit his aid agaiifst Atahuaipa whom he 
presented as an usurper, and a rebel. Pizarro discoyei 
at onoe the importance of this intelligence ; and widioc^ 
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waiting* for the reinforcement which he expected from 
J^aiiatni, with part of his troops boldly 'pushed forward, 
leaving a small garrison in* St. MichaeL. 

He directed his co,urse toWards Caxamalca, a small 
towii m the distance of twelve days march from St. Mi- 
chael, where Atahualpa was encamped with a considerable 
body of troops. Before .he had proceeded far, an officer 
from the Ihca met him, with a valuable present, and an 
offer of his alliance, togetiier with an assurance of a friendly 
reception at Caxamalca.: 

Pizarro with the usual, artifice of his countrymen iii 
Ataerica, pretended he was the ambassador of a very 
powerful monarch ; that he was coming to assist him 
against those enemies who disputed his title to the throne. 
The Peruvians had formed various conjectures concern- 
ing the Spaniards ; it was altogether incomprehensible to 
them what had induced them to enter their country ; 
sometimes they, were disposed to consider them as beings 
of aTsuperiornattire, who had visited them from a benefi- 
cent 'modve ; their cbntiftu*!. professions of good will 
strengthened this coBjectufe,^nd Pizarro*s declaration of 
his pacific intcntioni'/^^ftilied upon the credulity of the 
Inca, that he dpternl&tdstb* give him a friendly reception. 
He tii6refore allowed .^ Spaniards to march in tranquillity 
across the sandy desart between St. Michael and Motupi, 
where the most feeble effort of an enemy, added to the un- 
avoidable distresses which they suffered in passing through 
that comfortless region, must have proved fatal to them. 
From thence they advanced to the mountains, and passed 
through a narrow defile so inaccessible, that a few men 
might have defended it against the whole power of Spain, 
in that part of the globe, 

The Spaniards were suffered to take possession of a fort, 
erected for the sccuiity of that Important station. As 
they drew near to Caxamalca, Atahualpa renewed his pro- 
fessions of friendship ; and as a further proof of his sin- 
cerity, sent them presents of much greater value than the 
former. ^^^ 

The Spaniards on entering Caxamaka,Hook possession 
of a large space of ground, on one side of which, was a 
palace of the Inca, and on the other a temple of the sun : 
the whole surrounded with a strong rampart ''of earth. 
The troops being thus safely disposed, Pizarro dispatche ' 
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Hernando Soto and his brother Ferdinand, to tibe ts^mpji 
Atahualpa, wluch was about a leag;ue distant from tJae 
town. They were instructed to confirm the declaration 
he had before made, of his pacific disposition, and to re- 
quest an intendew with the Inca. They were treated with 
that respectful hospitality usual among the Pemvians, and 
obtained a promise from the Inca tp visit the Spanish com* 
mander next day in his quarters. The deputies were iiston^* 
ished at the order which prevailed in the court of the Peru^ 
vian monarch ; but their attention %vas, more particularly 
attracted by the vast pipfu^ion of ' wcgUK which they ob- 
served in the Inqa's canip, The rieli oi^naments worn fay 
him, and his attendants, the vessels of gpld and silver, in 
which the repast offered to theni was^seryed lip, and the 
\itensils of every kind, formed of "those precious ipetais 
used in common amongst them, opened prospects far ex* 
feeding any idea of opulenQp ^h^^a European of the sixt 
teen th century could form..' '. 

On their retyrn tc dnds were 

yet warm with adrair ilth which 

they had beheld} the] it to their 

countrymen, ^i qonfii « he had 

already taken. He r€ iortes had 

gained by seizing M( the same 

motives desirous of g „ ,, wer. His 

plan was as daring as it was perfidious. 

He determined to avail himself of the unsuspicious sim- 
plicity with which Atahualpa relied on his pro&ssion^, and 
to seize his person during the interview to which he had 
invited him. He formed his pjan with delibcratiop* and 
Mdth as little compunction as if it was perfectly allowable 
by principles of justice and Honour. He divided his cavai- 
ry into three small squadnons, under the command of his 
brother Ferdinand, Soto, and Benalca?:ar ; his infantry was 
formed i^i one bpdy, except twenty of tried courage, wh W 
heiept near his own person, to support hin> ii^ the dan- 
gerous service which he reserved for himself; the aitilleiy 
consisting of two field-pieces, and the cross-bow-men were 
placed opposite to the avenue, by which Atahualpa was ta 
approach. All were commanded to keep within the squaWi 
and not to move ujitil the signal for the action was given. 

Early in the morning, the Peruvian camp was al) in 
motion, Atahualpa solicitous to ?|ppear with tl^c greatest 
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!^t)dotir and magnificence in his first IntervieM^ with 
ih6 strangers, took up so much lime in his preparations, 
(hat the day was far advanced before he began his march, 
and moved so slowly, that the Spaniards vfttt apprehen- 
sive their intention was suspected. To rtoove this, 
Pizant) dispatched one of his officers with fresh assurances 
of his friendly disposition. 

The Inca at length approached, preceded by four hun- 
dred meft, in an uniform dress, as harbingers, to clear th6 
way before him. He himself, sitting on a throne, adorned 
With plumes of various colours, and almost covered with 
plates of gold and silver enriched with precious stones, 
and was cariied on the shoulders of hfs principal attend- 
ants. Behind him came some chief officers of his court, 
carried in the sanie manner, attended by several bands 
of musicians, and the whole plain was covered with troops, 
amounting to mor^ than thiity thousand men. As the 
Inca drew near the Spanish quarters, father Vincent 
Valverdi, chaplain to die exj^edition, advanced with a 
crucifix in one hand, and a breviary in the other, and in 
a long discourse, attempted to explain to him the fall of 
Adam, th.e incamatlcwi, sufferings, death, and resurrection, 
of Jesus Christ, the appointment of St. Peter as God's 
vicegerent on earth, the transmission of his apostolic 
power by Succession to the popes, and the donation made 
by pope Alexander to the king of Castile of all the regions 
in the New World. 

In consequence of all this, he required Atahualpa to 
embrace the Christian faith, and acknowledge the pope 
as supreme head of the church, and the king of Castile 
as his lawful sovereign ; promising, that if he mstantly 
complied, the Castilian monarch would take him under 
his protection, and permit him to continue in the exer- 
cise of his royal" authority ; but if he should impiously 
refuse to obey this summons, he denounced war against 
him in his master's name, and threatened him with the 
most dreadful effects of his vengeance. 

This strange harangue upon abstruse subjects, and 
unknown facts, it was impossible at once to make an 
untutored Indi& understand. It was altogether incom- 
prehensible to the Inca. Those parts of' more obvious 
meaning, filled him with astonishment and indignation. 
His reply, nbtwithstanding, was temperate. He observed. 
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that he was lord over the dominions he governed, bf 
hereditary right ; that he could not conceive how a foreiga 
(>riest should pretend to dispose of territories which difl 
not belong to him ; that if such a preposterous grant had 
been made, he, as rightful possessor, refused to confirm it ; 
and that he had no inclination to renounce the religious 
fdith of his ancestors, nor would he forsake the service 
* of the sun, the immortal divinity, whom he and his peo- 
ple revered, in order to worship the god of the Spaniard^ 
who was subject to death ; that as to the other parts of 
the discourse, as he could not understand their meaning, 
he wished to know where he had learned things so extra- 
ordinary. « In this book,*' answered Valverdi, reaching 
out to him his breviary. The Inca opened it eagerly, and 
turning over the leaves, lifted it to his ear : " This," says 
he, « is silent ; it tells me nothing," ai>d threw it with 
disdain to the ground. The monk, enraged at this action, 
ran towards his countrymen, and cried out, « Christians I 
*' to arms, to arms 1 the word of God is insulted, avenge 
" this profanation on those impious dogs !" 

Pizarro gaye the signal of assault : instantly tlie mar- 
tial music struck up, the cannon and muskets began to 
fire, tliey sallied out fiercely to the charge, and the infan- 
try rushed dn sword in hand. The astonished Peruvians 
dismayed at the suddenness of the attack, so altogether 
unexpected, and the irresistible impression of the cavalry, 
and the fire arms, fled with universal consternation in 
every quarter, without attempting any defence. Pizarro 
at the head of his chosen band advanced directly towards 
the Inca ; and notwithstanding his nobles vied with each 
other in sacrificing their own lives to cover the sacred 
person of their sovereign, the Spaniards soon penetrated 
to the royal seat ; and Pizarro having seized thfe Inca by 
the arm, di'agged him to the groimd, and carriedhim as 
a prisoner, to his quarters. 

. The Spaniards, elated with success, pursued the fugi- 
tive Peruvians in every djirection, and with, unrelenting 
barbarity continued the slaughter, until the close of the 
day, without meeting with any resbtance. About four 
thousand Peruvians were killed, not one Spaniard fejij 
and Pizarro was the only one that was hurt, having re- 
ceived a slight wound from one of his own soldiers, while 
struggling eagerly to lay hold of the Inca. The plunder 
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Crf the field was' rich beyond any idea which the Spaniards 
had formed concerning the wealth of Peru. 

Transported with their success, and the value of tlie 
plunder) they passed the night in mirth and rejoicings, &% 
might have been expected from such needy adventurers, 
upoQ such a sudden chanrje of fortune : their exultation 
was extravagant, and without any remorse for having 
slain so many innocent people, without any just cause or 
provi)cation. 

At first the Inca could hardly believe a calamity so un- 
expected lo be real. But he soon felt all the misery of 
his fate.; his dejection was equal in proportion to the 
grandeur from which he had fallen. Pizarro fearing he 
should lose the great advantages he had promised him- 
self, by having him in his possession, endeavoured to con- 
sole him, with professions of kindness and respect, that 
did not in the least correspond with his actions. By re- 
siding among the Spaniards, Atahualpa soon discovered 
their ruling passion ; which they were in nowise careful 
to conceal ^ and by applying to that made an attempt to re- 
cover his liberty. The offer he made for his ransom as- 
tonished the Spaniards. The apartment in which he was 
confined, was twenty two feet in length, and sixteen in 
breadth ; this he undertook to fill with vessels of gold, as 
high as he could reach. Pizarro closed eagerly with tliis 
tempting proposal, and a line was drawn upon the walls of 
the chamber, to mark the stipulated height, to which the 
treasure was to rise. 

. Pleased with having a prospect of liberty, the Inca took- 
measures instantly for fulfilling his part of the agreement, 
by sending messengers to Cuzco, Quito, and other places, 
where gold had been amassed, with orders to bring what- 
was necessary for obtaining his ransom, immediately to 
Caxamalca. The Peruvians accustomed to respect every 
mandate of their sovereign, with the greatest alacrity exe- 
cuted his orders. Deceived with the hopes of regaining 
his liberty by this means, and afraid of endangering his 
Jif(^ by forming any other scheme for his relief, and 
though the force of the empire was entire, no prepara- 
tions were made, and no army assembled^ to a\tnge their 
own wrongs, or those of their monarch. 

The Spaniards remained at Caxamalca unmokstedl 
Small detachments marched into the remote provinces of 
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• 
. the empire, and instead of meeting with any oppositi<0^ 
were received with distinguished marks of respect. 

About the month of December, 1532, Almagro landed 
at St. Michael, with such a reinforcement as was neady 
double in number to the forces with Pizarro,, The arrifal 
of this long expected succour, was not more agreeable to 
the Spaniards, than alanixing to the Inca. He saw the 
power of his enemies increase : and ignorant of the source 
from whence they derived theii' supplies, or the means by 
which they were conveyed to Peru, he could not foresee 
to what an height the mundation that poured in upon his 
dominions might arise. 

While his mind was agitated with these refieetions, he 
learned that some of the Spaniards in their way to Cuzoo, 
had visited his brother Huascar, in the place where he k^t 
him confined, and that the captive prince, had represented 
to them the justlc^- of his cause, and that if they would 
espouse it, he had promised them a quantity of treasHitj 
Vastly exceeding what he was to give for his ranabi^^ He 
clearly perceived his own destruction to be inevitaUe, if 
^e Spaniards should listen to this proposal ; and as he 
well knew their insatiable thirst for gold, he had not the 
least doubt but that they would close in with the pro- 
posal. 

To prevent which, and to save hfe own life, he gave 
orders that Huascar should be put to death ; which wa9| 
obeyed like all his other commands, with scrupulous punc- 
tuality. The Indians mean whiie daily arrived from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, loaded with tKasure. A 
great part was now amused of what had beea agreed upon, 
and Atahualpa assured the Spaniards, that the only reason 
Vhy the whole was not brought in was, the remoteness of 
the provinces where it was deposited. 

But such vast piles of gold, presented continually to tht 
view of needy soldiers, had so inflamed* their avarice, that 
it was impossible any longer to restrain their impatience 
to obtain possession of this rich booty. The whole, except 
some vessels of curious workmanship, reserved as a pre- 
sent for the emperor, was melted down, and after deduct- 
ing a fifth for the emperor, there rerhained one minion 
five hundred and twenty eight thousand and five hundred 
pesos, to Pizarro and his followers, besides a hundred 
thousand pesos m a donative to Almagro^ and his soldien* 
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r The festival of St. James, the patron saint of Spain, was 

the day chosen fpr tlie division of this large sum ; it bega» 

[wLh a solemn invocation with the name of God, and with 

[ lidkulous grimace, pretended (for they could not be in 

i earnest) they expected the guidance of heaven, in distri- 

i budng those Wages of iniquity. Eight thousand pcsos^ 

- equal to as many pounds steiiing in the present century, 

fell to the share <^ each horseman, and half that sum to 

' each foot-soldier« Pizarro, and kis o£Kcers received divi* 

dends in proportion to their rank^ 

There is no record in history, of a sura so great ever 
being divided among so small a number of soldiers. Many 
of them having thus unexpectedly acquired, what they 
deemed a contpetency^ were so impatient to retire, and 
i^>end the remainder oi thek days in their native country, 
that they demanded with clamorous importunity their dis« 
charge. Pizarro sensible that from such men he coUld ex- 
pect neither enterprize in action, nor fortitude in suffer- 
ing, persuaded at the same time that wherever they went, 
the display of their wealth, would allQre other adventurers, 
granted their suit without reluctance, and permitted above 
sixty of them to accompany his brother Ferdinand, whom 
he sent to Spain with an account of his success, and the pre- 
sent destined £m? the emperor.. 

The treasure being now dividl^d' amen^ the Spaniards^ 
thelnca demanded his liberty agreeably to their promise. 
Pizarro, instead of fulHlling this, had secretly determined 
to ts^e away his life.. Though 1^ had seized the Inca, 
in imitation of Cortes's conduct towards the Mexican mo-^ 
narch, he wa& destitute of the talents for carrying on the 
same artful policy, by which he might have derived still 
greater advantages, from being master of his person. 
Atahualpa is allowed by the Spanish histonans to be a 
prince of greater abilities than Montezuma, and penetrated 
more thoroughly' into the character ^d intentions of the 
Spaniards. Mutual suspicion and distrust soon took place 
between them. Almagro and his followers from selfish 
motives demanded his life ; but the unhappy prince inad* 
vertently contributed to hasten his own fate ; during his 
confinement, he had attached himself with peculiar afiec 
tion to Ferdinand Pizarro, and Hernando Soto, who had 
behaved with more decency and attention to the captive 
jftonarchy than the "other officers. Soolhed with such 
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respect from persons of high rank, he delighted In theltf 
society. But in the presence of Pizarro he was overawed 
and uneasy ; this soon became mingled with contempt. * 

He considered that among ail the European arts, that 
of reading and writing the most to be admired. He long 
deliberated with himself, whether he should consider it as 
, a natural or an acquired talent. In order to determine 
this, he desired one of the soldiers who guarded him, to 
write the name of God on the nail of his thumb. This he 
shewed to several Spaniards, asking its meaning ; and to 
his amazement they all returned the same answer. At 
length Pizarro entered ; and on presenting it to him, he 
blushed, and with some confusion was obliged to acknow- 
ledge his ignorance. From that moment Atahualpa con- 
sidered him as a mean person, less instructed than his 
own soldiers ; and he had not address enough ta conceal 
the sentiments with which this discovery inspired him. 
To be the object of a barbarian's scorn, sa mortified the 
pride of Pizanx), and excited such resentment in his breast, 
as added force to all the other considerations which prompt- 
ed him to put the Inca to death. 

But that he might not be alone responsible for the com- 
mission of so violent and unjust aiv acticwj, he resolved to 
try him with all the formalities observed in the CFiminaJ 
courts in Spain. Pizarro himself and Almagro, with two 
assistants, were appointed judges, with full power to ac- 
quit or to condemn ; an attorney general was named to 
carry on the prosecution in the king's name j coimsellors 
were chosen to assist the prisoner in his defence ; and 
clerks were appointed to record the proceeding^ of the 
court. 

Before this mock tribunal a charge . was^ exhibited alto- 
gether so absurd, that the effrontery of Pizarro in naaking 
it the ground of a serious procedure is as snrpi'izing as 
his injustice in depriving the monarch of a great empirt 
of hU liberty, and then bring him to trial for exercisHig 
his sovereignty, agreeably ta the known customs and laws 
established before the Spaniards ever came amongst them i 
and over whom they had no jurisdiction* 

To judges predetermined in their opinion, the accu$a« 
tions appeared sufficient. They pronounced Atahiialpi 
guilty^ and. condemned him to be burned alive. Friar 
Yalverdi prostitute^ the authority of his w;r^d fuaetio*- 
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to confirm this sentence, and by bis signature warranted 
it to be just. 

Astonished at his fate^ Atahualpa endeavoured to avert 
it by his. tears, h^ promises and by enti^eaties, that be mij^t 
be sent to Spam where a nionareh would be the arliiter 
of his late. The unfeeling heart of Pizarro waa never 
softened by pity. He ordered him to be led instantly to 
execudon ; and what added to the bitterness of his last 
moments, the same monk who had just ratified his doom* 
offered to console, and attempted to convert him ; and 
promised to obtain a miti^adon of his punishment, if he 
would embrace the christian faith. The dread of a cruel 
death extorted from the trembling vicdm a desire of rc- 
ecifing baptism*, The ceremony was performed ; and 
Atahualpa, instead of being burned, was strangled at the 
stake. But it remains on record for the credit of the 
Spanish nadon, that even among the 'profligate adven- 
turers which were sent to conquer and desolate the New . 
World, there were persons who retained some of the 
Castilian generosity and honour. 

Though Perdinapd Pizarro, and Soto, were sent ofT on 
separate commands before the trial of the Inca, there 
s^ere others who opposed this odious transaction. Several 
>fricers, and amongst .those some of the greatest reputa- 
ion, and most respectable fame in the service, not only 
emonstrated, but protested against this measure of their 
jcnei-alj as disgraceful to their country, as repugnant to 
ivery maxim of equity, as a violadon of public faith, and 
m usurpation of jurisdiction over an independent monaixh, 
which . they had no title. But tli^ir. endeavours were 
rain ; the greater number, such as held every thing to be 
awful that was advantageous, prevailed. History, how- 
ver, records the unsuccessful exertions, of virtue with ap- 
plause, and the Spanish writerts have not failed to preserve 
he names of thosQ who made the laudable effort to save 
beir country from the infamy of having perpeti'ated such 
crime. , • 

After the execution of Atahualpa, Pizarro invested one 
f his sons with the ensigns of royalty, expecting that a 
oung man without experience would prove a more pa&- 
Ive instrument in his hands than an ambitious monarch, 
?ho had been accustomed to independent command. The 
•eople of Cuzco,. and the adjacent country acknowledged 
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Manco Capac a brother of Huascar, as ln6a ; but ttol 
authority of the Incas was dissolved by the violent convii-'i 
stions into which the empire had been throiSvn ; first \j i 
the civil wars between the two brothers, and then by tlic 
invasion 6f the Sj>aiiiards. They had seen their monarch 
sufiei^ an i^ominioiri t36ath by the hands of strangers; 
many of the descendants of the siih had beeft cut off by 
Atahualpar: their influence in the state 'vfras lost, and the 
Accustomed respect to that ^credrace sensibly diminished. 

The general ^h'o tommailded for Atahualpa in Quito, 
seized the brother dhd children of his master, and pat 
them to k cruel death, and endi^aroured to establish a se- 
parate kingdom for himself. . 

Pizari^o no longer hesitated to advante to Cu2co ; he ltd 
received considerable reinforcements : the account of Ike 
wealth acquired at Cakaifnalci, operated as he had fore- 
seen. No sooner did his brother Ferdinand arrive at Pa- 
' nama, and display their riches to their astonished country- 
then, thatn fanfie spread the account with such exaggc- 
ralica, through all the Soiini^ ^et;lements on the South 
Sea, that tlie governors of GuatTmala^ Patiama, and Nica- 
ragua, conhi hdrdly restrain the people from abandoning 
their |>osses8ions, and cfo^dih^ to that inexhaustible 
Source of wealth, which seetned to be opened ih Peru. 

In spite of every check, such numbei*s resorted thitlier, 
that Pizarro began his march at the he^td of five hundred 
men, after leaving a considemble garrison at St. Michael 
under the command of Benalctear. The Peruvians had as 
sembled some large bodies of troops to oppose his pro 
gress ; several fierce encoUntei^s happened. But 'they ter 
ininated like all the actions in* AiHerita, a few Spaniarr 
were killed or wounded, and the natives put t6 flight, vn\ 
incredible slaughter. Pizari'o at length forted his ^ay inl 
Cuzco, and quietly Seated himself in that capital. 

The riches found there exceeded in value, what 
been received as Atahualpa's ransom. 
. In their march to Cuzco, the son of Atahualpa; whoi 
{*izarro had invested with the ensigns of. royalty died : « 
as the Spaniards neglected to appoint another in his pl» 
Manco Capac seems to have been Universally recogi^id 
Benalcazar who had b6en left governor of St. Michael, ] 
able and enterprizing ofiker, was ashamed to be idfe wll 
Is brethren were in arms, and in action j and, impatid 
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fo Imt hU name dbtidguished amoOf llie cqnqueron of 

fth^New World, set out to attempt the reductioDof Qui- 
to, leaving a sufficient force to ju-otect the infant settlement 
intrusted to hi^ care, which was augmented by fresh rc- 
ci'iuts from Panama and Nicaragua* 

At Quito he was informed by some of the natives, that 
Atahualpa had left the greatest part of Ids treasures. 
After marching through a mountainous country, covered 
with woods, and though often attacked by the best troops 
io Pern, conducted by a skilful leader, the valour and good 
conduct of Benalcazar surmounted every obstacle, and he 
entered Quito ^ith his victorious troops.* But here they 
met with a cruel disappointm^Ut. The natives, were now 
|bcqu£dnted wii^ the predomin^t passion of their invaders, 
and had carried off all those treasures^ the prospect of 
whjchii^ad prompted them to undertake, this acduous expe^r 
dition. 

By this tin^e, Feidin^d Pizarro had landed in Spain» 
The i^nmense quantities of gold and silver which he car- 
ried yith him, obtained him a gracious reception. In rc- 
comp9p&e of his birotlier's service^ his autl)ority was con- 
jGrmed with new powers and privileges, and the addition 
of seventy leagues along the co?ist, added to his former 
jgrant. Almagro "tepeived the hoi)purs he had sp ardently 
^esired. The title of Adelantadoor governor was confer- 
red upon himi ^vith juiisdiclion over two hundred leagues 
of cofmtry, stretching beyond the southeni limits of the 
proyiuce allotted tp Pi?arro. Ferdinand was admitted into 
the piUitary order of Su Jago^ a disUnctic^ always accept- 
able to a Spanish gentleman ; he soon after set out on his 
^etpo? to Peju^ accompanied by many persons of higher 
"ank than had yet served In that country. Some account of 

3 negociatlons, had reached Peru before he had arrived. 

Almagro being informed that he had obtained the royaj 
^ent for an independent government, pretended that^ 
buzco, the imperial residence of the Incas, lay within its 
boundaries, attempted to make hiiyiself master of that im- 
portant statbn. Juan ^nd Gonzalez Pizarro, prepared tp 
appose him. Each of the contendii^ parties, were sup- 
ptorted by powerful adlierents, and the dispute was on the 
ttoint of being terrninated by the sword, when Francis 
Pizarro ai^ived in the capital.* Their reconciliation had 
aever been sincere. Pizarro's treachery in engrossing aft 
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the honours and emoluments which according, to agree* 
ment, was to have been shared equally amongst them, ws 
always present in both their thoughts. 

Pizarro conscious of his own perfidyj expected no for- 
giveness ; and AJmagro was impatient to be* revenged. 
But, notwithstanding these incentives to hostilities, each 
was so well acquainted with the courage and abilities of 
his rival, that they dreaded the consequences of an open 
rupture. That evil was averted for the present, by the 
address and firmness of Pizarro ; a new reeonciliation took 
place; the most prominent article in this treaty was, that 
Almagro should attempt the conquest of Chili;, and if 
that was not adequate to his merit, Pizarro engaged to 
indemnify him out of his Peruvian possesi^ions. This 
agreement* was confirmed with ' the same sacred solem- 
nities as at their first contract, and observed with no bet- 
ter fidelity. ... 

Pizarro after he had concluded this important transac- 
tioii, marched back to the countries on tHe sea coast, and 
applied himself with that persevering g^rdour, for Which 
he was so eminently distinguished, to introduce a regular 
form of government. His natural sagacity supplied the 
want of science and experience. He divided the country 
into various districts, and appointed magistrates to preside 
in each. He considered himself as laying the foxmdation 
of a great empire ; he deliberated with much solicitude, 
in what place he should fix the seat of government. Cuzco 
\vas situated in a comer of the empire, about four hun- 
dred miles from the sea, and at a greater d&stance- fr^w 
Quito. . ... 

In marching through the country, he had been.stfucli 
with the beauty and fertility of the valley of Rimac one ol 
the most fertile and best cultivated in Peru. There, on 
the banks of a small liver of the same name, about sis 
miles from Callao, the most commodious harbour in th( 
Pacific Ocean, he founded the city known at this time b) 
the name of Lima. Under his inspection, it advancec 
"with such rapidity that, in the year 1535, it soon assuisec 
the form of a city, which by a magnificent palace he b«l 
for himself and the stately liouses. erected by severrfo 
his officers, gave even in its infancy, some indicati<m ol 

Its subsequent grandeur 

t 
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Almagro lir consequence of his agreement with Pizarro^ 
began his march towards Ciiili ; and as be was admired 
bf 'hi» soldiers • for a boundless liberality and fearless 
courage, lus standard was followed by five hundr^ and 
seventy men ; the greatest body of Europeans that had 
InthertdBeen assembled in .Peru. Impatient to finish the 
eKpedition, instead of advancing along the level country, 
Almagro chose to march across the mountains, by a short- 
er route, but almost impracticable. 

By calamities they, suffered from, fatigue, famine, and 
the inclemency of the climate : many of them perished, 
and when they ^descended into the fertile plains of Chili, 
they found there a fuce of men nearly resembling the war- 
like' tribes In North Amertca. 

Thougk filled' with wonder, at the first appearance of 
the Spaniards^ ^and astonished t at the operations of their 
-cavalry, and fire arijis, the Chilese soon recovered from, 
their surprize, and defended themselves with obstinacy, 
aQ4 attacked their new enemies with more determined 
fierceness and courage, than any American nation had 
hitherto discovered. ' 

The^^paniards, notwithstanding this formidable opposi^ 
tion, confcimied ta penetrate into the country, and collected 
some considerable quantities of gold; but so far were 
ikdy from thinking to form any settlement among such 
powerful neighbours, that in spite, pf the expeiience and 
valour of their leader, the. final issue of the expedition re« 
xnained extremely dubious : while they were in this pain- 
ial aus^pense, a messenger arrived, who informed Almagro 
of a reVolutioi\ that had unexpectedly taken place in Peru ; 
t|^ ;ca»ses of Ivbic^ %s they make a necessary part of 
the: History q{ Am^iicaf it. is epipedient tjO ti'ace to theii,'^ 
source* i . . :; . . 
I So many ^dvwturws . had flocked to Peru in the year 
1535 from every Spanish colony in America, and all with 
such . high. . expectations pf accumulating independent for- 
tunes at once, Pizarro thought it unsafe far them to be 
inactive ;: he the^fore encouraged swne of the principal 
officers, who liad lately joined him, tQ invade different pro- 
vinces of the empire, which the Spaniards had not hitherto 
visited., ^ Several large bodies were fbrpaed for this pui^posc^ 
and about the time that Ahnagro set out for CMIi, they 
marched into remote districts of the country, Mauco 
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•Capacdie Inca, obsening the imprudence of the Spailarfe 
in thus dividing their forces, and leaving pnly a smiJl niun' 
ber for the defence of Cuzco,. under Jwtfn and Gcwzales 
PisBirro, resolved to avail hinisdf of : tte ^advantage tbdr 
Veakness gave bim. ' - . 'if {• t 

Though strictly vratched by )the/Spa9ii^^.ti$ fmind 
means to communicate his sdieine to tb& persona, whom 
he had appointed to carry it into es^ecution. After some, 
unsuccessful attempts of the Inca to make his escape^ 
Ferdinand Pizarro happened at that time to arrive in Cuz- 
co. He obtained permission of him to attend a ga^eat 
festival which was to be celd>rated a few leagues fromr the 
capital. Under pretei^t of. that ^ solemnityy the ' chiefs «rf 
the empire were assembled*- Ko s6oner had the^Inca 
joined them^ tb^in the standard of war/ whs: erocted^aild 
in a sliort time all the fighting men fi*om iQuitatOf Chifi. 
vfere in arms. Many Spaniards, living secui^cJy on the 
settlements allotted them, were massacred. Several small 
detachments, as they marched carelessly through the coun^ 
try^ were entirely cut off, 

. An army amounting (according to the Sipamsh htsto-. 
rians) to two hundred thousand men^ «ttadce4 Cuzco, 
which the three brothers attempted to deiend, wfth only a 
hundred and seventy Spaniards. Ant^th^t numerous bo^ 
invested Lima, and kept the^govemor close shut up* Tli 
communication between the two cities was out off ; the ,ve- 
17 great forces of the Peruvians spteadSng over the comb- 
try, interrupted every messenger ; whidi. kept the two 
parties in Cu^o and linifa igncnwt ^f the fy^ef ^esith 
other. ,.'•., 

AtCuzoo, ^here th<> Inca con«tta»«lcd in person^ "they 
made their greatest effort. i)uiing nme monthpfl^y^car- 
ried on the siege with incessant ardour, and in varioiis 
forms ; arid though they displayed tiot th^uni^ftcaited fe- 
rocity of the Mexican warriors, they conducted tiwdr opt* 
rations with sagacity. They endeavoured to imi^e the 
Spaniards in their discipline, and use ^ their arms, which 
they had taken from those they had slain. Their bravest 
warriors were armed with spears, swords, and buckiers : 
some appeared in the iield with Spanish muskets> and had 
acquired skill and resolution enough to use the'm. The 
Inca, and a few of the boldest were mounted on horses, 
like Spanish cavahersi with their lances. In spite of the 
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¥ttIotir, heightened by despair^^th which the three brothers 
<fefen(fed Cuzco, Manco Capac recovered possession of one 
half of his capital ; and before the Spaniards could drive 
him ont of it,the)r lost Ju^nPizarro, the best beloved of all 
the brothers, togeth^ with some persons of note. Exhaust- 
ed bjr fatigue, disti'essed with want of provisions, and des- 
]pairing any longer of being able to resist an enemy, whose 
numbers daily increased, the soldiers became impatient ta 
abandon^ Cuzco,^ in hopes of joining their countrymen, if 
any survived, of of forcing their way to the sea, arid find- 
ing some means bf escaping from a countVy which had been 
»o fatal id the Spanish name. 

At this crkical moment Alaia^ro appeared suddenly in' 
tx6 neighbourhood of Cuzco; By the same messenger 
who brought Ihhv the intelligence of the rnca*s reAX)h, he 
received the royal patent creating him governor of Chih', 
and defining the limits of his jurisdiction. Upon consider- 
Jlig the tehor of it, he concluded it was manifest beyond 
eontf^diclion, tftat Ci^zco lay within the boundaries of his 
jurisdiction.' lit was therefore equally desirous to prevent 
€he Peruvians froth recoverfng possession of their capital, 
and wrest it out of the hands of the Pizarros.* 

Almagro unacquainted with events whicli had happen- 
ed in his absence, and solicitous of gaining every intelli- 
gence necessary, advanced slowly towards the capital,' and 
-with great circumspection. Various negociations with both 
J)artics were set on foot. The Inca at hvst endeavoured to 
gain the friendship of Almagro, but despairing of any cor-' 
dial* union with a Spaniard, after many fruitless attempts 
to accomplish ity he attacked him by surprize with a nu- 
merous body of chosen troops. These were repulsed with 
great slaughter, and- a great part of their army dispersed, 
and Almagro marched to the gates of Cuzco without in- 
terruption. The Pizarros had rendered themselves odious 
by their harsh domineering manners, while tht generous, 
open, affable temper of Almagro gained him many adhe- 
rents of the Pizarros. 

Encouraged by this defection, he advanced towards the 
city by night, surpiized the centinels, or was admitted by 
them, and immediately invested the house where the two 
brothers resided, and compelled them, after an obstinate 
resistance, to surrender at discretion. Almagro's claim of 
jurisdiction over Cuzco was univel^ly acknowledged^ 
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a form of administration established in his name. In tli« 
tjonftict only two or three persons were killed, but it was 
soon followed by scenes tnore bloody. 

Francis Pizarro having dispersed the Eeruvians who 
had invested Lima, and receiyed some considerable 
reinforcements from Hispaniola and Nioaragua, cn^dered 
five hundred men, under the comthand of Alohzo de At 
varado, ta march to Cuzco, and relieve his brothers. This 
body advanced near to the capital, before they^ knew that 
they had any enemy more formidable tbap Indians to eu- 
counter. They were astonished when they ]beheld tHeir 
countrymen posted on the banks of Kbe river Abaucay, to 
Appose thtir progress. Almagro wishe<l. ratJier to gain) 
than conquer them, and endeavoured by bribes and pro- 
mises to seduce their leader. The fidelity of Alvarado 
was not to be shaken, but his talents for/ war '^ere net 
equal to hb integrity, Almagro amused him with various 
movements, the meaning of which he could pot compre- 
hend, while a large detachment of choseji^ ^ojdiers passed 
the river in the night, surprized his camp, and took him 
prisoner, with his principal officers,(afte;rhavi^>g routed 
his troops before they had time to form. . , ; 

Had Almagro known as well how to improve, , as to gain, 
a victory, this event must have been decisive. Roderigo 
Orgognez, £ln officer of great abilities, who had served under 
the Constable Bourbon, when he led the imperial army to 
Rome, had been accustomed to bold and decisive counsels, 
advised him instantly to issue orders for putting to death 
Ferdinand and Gonzalo Pizarro, Alvarado, and a few 
other persons whom he could uot hope to guin, and to 
march directly to Lim^ before the governor h^d tiin^ to 
prepare for his defence. But Almagro, although he sav 
at once the utility of this counsel, had not suffered him- 
self to be influenced by sentiments like those of a soldier 
of fortune, growh old in the service, or the chief of a party 
who had drawn his sword in a civil war. Feelings of hu- 
manity restrained him from shedding the blood of his oppo* 
nents j and dreaded being deemed a rebel for entering a 
province which the king had allotted to another. 

As he was solicitous that his rival should be considered 
the aggressor, he marched back to Cuzco to wait his ap- 
proach. Pizarro, whose spirit had remained unshaken 
under the rudest shock of adversity, was alBp.ost orer- 
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whelmed with such a tide of misfortunes, ad now at oncd 
poured in upon him. But he was preserved from sinking 
under it, by the necessity of attending to his own safety, 
and the desire of revenge. He took measures for both 
with his usual sagacity. 

The command which he had of the sea coast, by which 
he was enabled to receive supplies both of men and mili- 
tary stores, gave him an advantage which his rival could 
not expect. As it was his interest to gain time, he had 
recourse to arts, wliich he had before practised with suc- 
ce^ and Almagro was weak enough to be amused witii 
a prospect of terminating their differences, by some anii- 
cable accommodation. Pizarro \)y varying his proposals, 
and shifting his ground, when it suited his purpose, pro- 
tracted the negociations for several months, in which 
time Gonzalo Pizarro, and Alvarado, found means to cor- 
rupt the guard of soldiers to whose care they were intrust- 
ed, and not only escaped themselves, but persuaded sixty 
of the men who had formerly guarded them, to accom- 
pany them in their flight. 

One of the brothers being now at liberty, the governor 
by another act of perfidy procured the release of the other- 
He proposed that every point in controversy should be sub- 
mitted to their sovereign ] that until bis decision was known, 
each should possess whatever part of the country he noW 
occupied^ that Ferdinand Piaarro should be set at liberty, 
and return instantly to Spain, together with Ihe officers 
whom Almagro proposed io send thither, to justify his 
claims. Notwithstanding the design of this artince was so 
obvious, and the insincerity of the governor had been so 
often experienced, yet did Almagro, vdth a credulity ap- 
proaching to infatuation, conclude an agreement on these 
terms. 

No sooner had Ferdinand PizaiTo recovered his liberty, 
than the governor threw off the mask ; the treaty was 
forgotten, pacific and conciliating measures were no more 
mentioned ; he (^enly declared that in the field, and not 
in the cabineJ; by arms and not by negociation, was ti»eir 
difierence to be adjusted ; that it must now be determined 
who must be master of Peru. 

His preparations were so rapid, that seven hundred 
men, were soon ready to march towards Cuzco. The 
comman4 of these wa» given to his two brotliers, who 
^^ 
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were urged on by the desire of vengeance, and that tan; 
corous ehmity flowing from family rivalship ; they in 
V4in attempted to march across the mountains^ iii th^ 
direct road from Lima to Cuzco, but were forced to aler 
their routc> by a march towards the south, along the coast 
as far as Nasca ; and then turning to the left, penetrated 
through the defiles in that branch of the Andes, which lay 
between them and the capital. 

Almagro, instead of defending those difficult passes, 
waited the approach of the enemy in the plain of Cuzco. 
He was induced to take this resolution for two reasons d 
his followers amounted only to five hundred men, and he 
was afraid of weakening such a feeble body, by sending] 
any detachment towards the mountains. His cavalry fei* 
exceeded those of the enemy, both in number and disci-i 
pline, and it was only in an open country that he coaM 
avail himself of that advantage. 

The Pizarros after surmounting the difficulties and ob- 
structions which arose in their march through tlye desart, 
and honid regions which lay in their way to Cilzco, at 
lengtli appeared in the plain, where Almagro's forces were 
drawn up ready to receive them. Though countrynieii 
and subjects of the' same sovereign, and eachwith the 
royal standard dbplayed ; and though th~ty biehcld the 
surrounding mountains, covered with a vast niii?^^ of 
Indians, assembled to enjoy the spectacle of their :^e^^^ 
icarnage, and prepared to attack the sutccssful patT^f rso 
fell and implacable was their rancour, that not one pacific 
counsel, hot a single proposition from either party toward 
an accommodation was ofi^ifed. 

Almagro at tliis time unfortunately waa so worn out 
with the fatigues of service, to which his advanced age 
was unequal, that, at this important crisis be could not 
exert his usual activity^ and was obliged to commit the 
leading of his troops to Orgognez, who, though an ofiicer 
of great merit, possessed not that ascendancy over the 
s]^rit and affections of the soldiers, as the chief whom the| 
had been so long accustomed to foUow and revere. 

The conflict was fierce, and maintained by each partf 
with equal courage ; on the side of Almagro were more 
veteran soldiers, and' a larger proportion of cavalry ; but 
these were counterbalanced by Pizarro*s superioiity ^ 
Quni^b^rs, «ga4 by two companies Of well discipiioed mtt^ 
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queteers, which the Emperor had sent from Spain, on 
account of the insurrection of the Indians. This small 
band of soldiers, regularly trained, and armed, decided 
the fate of the day. Wherever it advanced, horse and 
ibot were borne down before it ; Orgognee, while he en- 
deavoured totally and animate the troops, having received 
a dangerous wound, the route became general. 

The barbarity of the conquerors disgraced the gloi'y of 
their victory. The violence of ciill rage hurried on some 
to slaughter their countryincn with indiscriminate cruelty ; 
others were singled out by the meanness of private revenge 
as the objects of their vengeance. Orgognez and several 
officers, were massacred in cold blood j above one hundred 
and forty fell in the field. 

Almagro, though so feeble that he could not bear the 
motion of a horse, was carried in a litter to an eminence, 
which overlooked the field of battle. From thence, in the 
utmost agitation of mind, he viewed the various movements 
of both parties, and at last beheld the total defeat of his own 
ti'oops, with all the passionate indignation of a leader lonp; 
accustomed to victory. He endeavoured to save himself 
by flight, but was taken prisoner, and guarded with the 
strictest vigilance. 

The Indians, instetid of e^xecuting the resolution which 
they had formed, retired quietly after the battle was over, 
a convinting evidence of that ascendancy the Spaniards had 
acquired over them, as they had not courage to fall upon 
their enemies when one party was ruined and dispersed, and 
they so weakened and fatigued that they might have been 
attacked to advantage, ^ 

The victorious troops found in Cuaco considerable booty", 
'^^onsisting partly of the gleanings of ^le Indian treasures, 
and partly of the wealth amassed by their antagonists 
from the spoils of Chili and Peru. But so far did this, 
and whatever the liberality of Ferding^d Pizarro, their lead- 
er, could add to it, fall below their high ideas of the re- 
compense which they conceived due to their merit, that 
unable to gratify such extravagant expectations, he had re- 
course to the same which his brother had employed on a 
' similar occasion. 

With this view he encouraged his most active officers 
to diiM:over and reduce various provinces which had not 
Uitberto submitted to the SpaniardSr Vohmteers resorted 
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to the standard erected upon this occasion 'With the ardoift 
and hope peculiar to the age. Several of Almagro's sol^ 
diers joined thenif and thus was Pizarro delivered from 
the importunitf of his discontented friends^ and tlie dread 
of his ancient enemies. The death of Almagro had been 
determined from the moment the Pizarros had him in 
their power ; but they were Constrained to defer gratifying 
their vengeance, until the soldiers who had served under 
him as well as some of their own followers, in whom they 
could not perfectly rely, had left Cuzco. 

As soon as they had set out on their different expedi- 
tions, Almagro was impeached of treason, formally tried^ 
and condemned to die. Though he had often braved death 
with an undaunted spirit in the field the sentence astonished 
him : the approach of death under this ignominious form, 
appalled him so much, tliat he had recoui*se to abject sup- 
plica%iis unworthy of his former fame. He called upon 
the t*^>^3^s to remember the ancient friendship between 
their biaB|» and him, mkI how much he had contributed, 
to the ^i^P5*fs cUid prosperity of their family : he reminded 
them ofiS^ humanity with which in opposition to the re- 
peated remonstrances of his own most attached friends, he 
had spared their lives> when they were in his power ; he 
conjured them to pity his ^ge, and infirmities, and to suffer 
him to pass the remainder of his days in bewailing liis 
crimes, and in making his peace with heaven. 

The entreaties (says a Spanish historian), of a man so 
much beloved, touched numbers of an unfeeling heart, and 
drew tears from many a hard ^ye. But the Pizarros r^ 
mained inflexible^ 

As soon as Almagro knew his fate to be inevitable, he 
met it with the dimity and fortitude of a veteran. He was 
strangled in prison, and afterwards publicly beheaded. He 
suffered in the seventy-fifth year of his age, and left one 
son by an Indian woman of Panama, whom, though a pri- 
soner at that time in Lima, Ae named as sui^cessor to his 
government, pursuant to a power which the emperor had 
granted hinv. 

During the civil dissensions in Peru, all intercourse with 
Spain was suspended, the account of the transactions ther^ 
unfortunately for the victorious party, was brought thi^ 
ther by some of Almagro's officers, who bad left the 
country upon the ruin of their cause s and they, related 
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llrbat had htppeoed, with every circumstance unfavourkhle 
IfD Pizarro and his brothers. Their ambition, their breach 
'«f the most solemn engagements, their violence and cm- 
[dty, were painted with all the malignity of party spirit. 

Terdinand Pizirro, who arrived soon after, astd appear- 
|ed m court with extraordinary splendour, endeavoured to 
efface the impression whicl^ their accusations |«d made, 
and to justify- himself, by representing Almagro as the 
a^Pe^sor. The emperor and |iis ministers, clearly saw 
the fatal tendency of such dissensions, and they saw no 
other way more likely to restore order, than by sending a 
person^ with extensive and discretionary powers, who after 
viewing deliberately, the posture of afiairs, and enquiring 
on the spot. Into the conduct of the different leaders, 
should be authorized to establish that form of government, 
as would be most conducive to the interest of the parent 
state, and the. Welfare of the colony. 

Christoval Vaca de Castro, a judge of the royal audi- 
ence at Vallodolid, was the man 8elect<^ for this purpose^ 
whose integrity, abilities, . apd firmness, justified the choice. 
He had power to take upon him different characters. If 
he £[>und the governor still alive, he was to assume only 
the title of Judge, to maintain the appearance of acting 
only in concert with him, and to guard against gi^ing any 
^ust cause of ofTencey to a man, who had merited so Wghly 
of his country : but if Pizarro was dead, he was efitrusted 
with a conunission he might then produce^ by which 
he was appointed his successor in the gcjvernment of 
Peru. 

This attention to Pizarro seems to have flowed rather 
from ^read of his power, th^in from any- approbation of 
his measures ; for at the very jdme the court seemed so 
cautious of irritating him, his lM*other Ferdinand was ar- 
rested at Madrid, and confined to a prison, where he r^- 
niaincd twenty years. 

While Vaca de Castro was making preparations for bis 
voyage, events of great moment happened in Peru. Upon 
the death of Almagro^ the governor considered himself 
the unrivalled possessor of that vast empire, and proceed- 
ed to parcel it out among his own partizans, to the total 
exclusion pf the followers of Almagro ; amongst whom 
were many of the oiiginal adventurers, to whose valour 
and perseverance Pizarro was indebted for his suc<;^ss : 
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these iTfiunmiVred la ifecret^ dftd rneditefted rei^ge : giM{ 
rfurtibers of them resorted to Linfta) where the house ol 
younj^ A!magro was open to ^em, and the slenider prJ 
tlonofhis fatlier's fbrtiinfei which the governor j^i^mitte4 
him to enjoy,' was Spent in afibrding them subsistence. 

The warm attachment, with which every person vho 
had served undter ' the elder Almagro, was quic Wy transj 
ferred to tile son, who was now grdwn up to the age of 
manhood, and possessed all those qualities, whkh caiti- 
vate the Affections of soMiert. ^ Bold, open, generoUs, <3fa 
graceful appearatice, dextetdrts 'at all martial Exercises, lie 
seeined formed for command. His^ fathrer bad been ^^ 
tremely attentive to havd him ihstructed in eVery sthnce 
becoming a gcxltlenran, the accdmplishments he had ac- 
quired, increased the respect of his partisans, who were 
ready to undqrtaiicsny thir.g for his' stdv^ieement, tliey 
began to deliberate how they ihi^ht be avenged on the 
author of their misfe'ry. ' • * ; - ^ ' ; 

' Their frequent cabals- did 6ot paks tmobserved ; and fte 
governor was v^^kmed to be' bh hh' gctord agyrist men 
•who meditated ^(ittie desperate deed, arid had resolution 
to execute it. It was bifher' from the native mtrepidity of| 
his Viikid ; or from con tern pt bf persofns^ whoSe povertyi 
rendered their machinations of little con$(;quence, that he 
replied « Be not afraid (^aid he carelessJy), about my life ; 
it is perfectly safe, as long as every" man in Peru kno^^s 
that I can in a moment put him to deatW, who dares to 
harbour a thoU'>ht 'against' it.** This security gave the 
Almagrians full leisure to digest and ripen every part ef 
their scheme; and Juan' dfe II errata, an officer ofgreit 
abiUiies, who had the charge of Almagfo'seduca^n, took 
the lead in their consultations, with all the xea! thaf c<jn* 
nexion inspired, and with all the authoi-ity which the a?^ 
cendancy which he had ov^r the mind of his pupif, gaw 
him. , W 

On the twenty-sixth day of June, 1541, being thd^*safc- 
bath at mid-day, the season of tranquillity and repose 
in all sultry climates, Herrada at the head of eighteen of 
the most determined conspirators, sallied out of Alnfiagro*s 
house, in c(5rapleat at;mour, and drawing their swords, » 
they advanced hastily towards the governor's palace, cried 
®ut " Long live the king j but let the tyrant die,*' Thdfr 
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ftsscxSates Varned of Ihdr s:\otian8 by a elgna]) Mere tb 
irpTks at differ^t Gtations, i;eady to support them. 

I'houghi Pizarro was usually surrounded by such a nu- 
nerous traro of i^ttend^U, ,as tuited the magnificence of 
hQ most op\|let)t 8ut>j^t>o£^ the sug^^ in which he lived; 
\tty. a^ he was , ju^t; lisen from t^We, .and most of 4ii8 own 
lomesUcs had retired tq their own ^partments^ the con- 
lirators passed through the two outer courts of the palace 
laob^erved. They .were at the bottom of the stair-case, 
)efore a page ip waiting could ^ive tlie alarm to his mas- 
er; who w%» conv^rsipg with sl few friends in a large 
Jail. i . ^f . , . 

The govc0ior. wbp$9 ; ^a^ inj^dj no form of danger 
mid app^I, ^tartijti^ up, «)ap.e4 f<?r ar^s, apd commanded 
fVapcisoo de Cha^ves to mAke fa^ the door. But that officer 
lid not r^t^ so such preseno; f>f mind as to ^bey this prU" 
lent order, running to the top of the stair-case, wildly ask- 
ri the c^n${uratora what ticy meant, and whither they 
vere going ? Instead pf answering, they stabbed him to 
he heart,; and burst into the ;hall. Some of the persons who 
^ere $her^^ in % frigJ>t threw themselves from the windows, 
jthers attempted: to escape and, a fewy drawing tiieir swords 
oUo:wcid their leader into an dni>er ap^rbjneot. Thecon- 
ipirators having the object of their vengeance now in view, 
"ttshed forwards. Pizarro^ V^ith no other- arms than his 
word and huakler, defended the «ntry, and supported by 
u$ half ttf^ther Alc^antara, and lus few friends, maintained 
te unequal contest with intrepidity, worthy of his former 
»LplQits: ; aend with ihe vigour of a yputhful combatant, 
' Coufagc^ (cried he, to his companions) we are yet formi- 
toe:cnSigh to n>akeith«»e tre^rs repent their audacity." 
Bat the^armour of the conspirator protected them, while 
tvery thrust they made took eff<?ct. 

Alcantara fell dead , at his brother's fjpet j his other de- 
Ibndants jwere mortally wounded. The governor, so weary 
3iat he could not wield his sword,, and no longer able to 
Mir ry the many weapons furiqysly aimed at him, received 
i deadly thrust full in his throat, sunk to the ground and 
ispired^ As soon as he was slain, the assassins ran into 
he streets Waving their bloody swprd^, and proclaiming 
he death Of the tyrant* About two hundred of their as- 
lociates having joined them, they conducted young Alma- 
pxj^ in solemn proceasiQU through the city j and assem«» 
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bling the magistrates and principal citizens, 'cdropellei 
them to acknowledge him as lawful successor to his fatkr 
111 his government. ' ' '•"'"'•. 

The palade bf'Pizarro, together with the houses of sere^ 
ral of his adherents, were pillaged by the soldiers, who had 
at oncfelffie satisfacticm of being avertged on their enemies, 
smd 6f enriching themselves by thcj spoils of those, thix)ugh 
whose liands all the Wealth of Peru had passed. 

The popular qualities of Almagro and the success of fte 
conspiracy drew many sol<fiers to his standard ; who deda^ 
red without hesitation in hfe favour. Almagfo was soon at 
the head of eight' hundred of the most gallant veterans ol 
Peru, He appointdd H^rrada gentmli Notwithstanding 
this favourable turn of fortune, the acquiscence iii his go* 
vernmeht was far from being general. Pizarrb had lefl 
many friends to Whom his ittemory Nvas dear;^the- barba- 
rous assassination of a man to whom liis <:ountry was sd 
much indebted, filled every impartial person with horror ; 
by others he was considered as an usurper. The oflfifccra 
Who commanded in some provinces, refused to recognizd 
his authority, until it was confirmed by the emperor. W 
others, particlilarly W Cuico, the - toy d standard was erects 
cd, and preparations made to ferenge ttbe murdet 4>f tiiciij 
ancient leader. * - . . 

Those seeds of (fiscord acquired greater vigour when the 
arrival of Vaca de Castro was known. After a lon^ vbya^ 
he put into a small harbour in the province of Papayan, uj 
the year 1541, from thenec he proceeded by a<Hfficult and 
tedious route to Qidto. In his way Ht received^an aecoioii 
of Plzarro's death, arid of the 'events v^^ch foUov(ed «poB 
it. He immediately; produced the royal comlmission ^sf 
pointing* him governor of Peru. -His jurisdiction was ac- 
knowledged by Benalcazaf , lieutedant general for thie jem- 
peror, in Papayan, and fey Pedro <le PucUus, who^ in the 
d^sence of GonzaleJi Pizarro, commanded the troops ii 
Quito ; who had himself gone upon a fruitless expeditton 
to the east of the Andesj where be and his followers sl^e^ 
ed incredible hardships. > 

Vaco de Castro not only assumed the supreme aut¥on< 
ty, but shewed that he possessed talents equal to the el 
g^ncy of the momentous trust cortitnitted to him. I 
his influence and address tc soon assembled a body | 
Toops, that set him above all fear of insult from the a 
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I %^erse party, and enabled him to advance from Quito with 

I the dignity that became his character. 

! Almagro observed the rapid progress of the spirit of dis- 
affection to his cause ; and that he might give an affectual 
check to it before the arrival of Vaca de Castro, he set out 
at the head of his troops for Cuzco, where the v^mt consi- 
derable body of troops had erected the royal standard un- 

I der the command of Pedro Alvarez Hoiguin. During his 

: march thither, Herrada, the skilful guide of his youtl>, di- 
ed; and from that time his measures were conspicuous for 
violence, and want of sagacity. Hoiguin, with forces far 

j inferior was descending to the coast, at the very time that 
Almagro was on his way to Cuzco. By a very simple stra- 
tagem, he deceived his unexperienced adversary, avoided 

; an engagement, and effected a junction with Alvai-ado, an 
officer of note, who had been the first to declare against 
Almagro as an usurper. 

Soon after, Vaca de Castro entered the camp with the 
troops which he had brought from Quito, and erected the 
royal standard before liis own tent, he declared himself as 
governor, that he would discharge all the functions of ge- 
neral of their combined forces ; and although he had not 
been brought up to the profession, he displayed the abilli- 
ties and decision of an officer accustomed to command. 
As his strength was superior jto that of the enemy, he was 
impatient to end by a battle, the contest which appeared 
unavoidable. 

! Almagro and his followers despairing of pardon, for a 

' crime so atrocious as the murder of Pizarro, the governor, 
were not inclined to shun that mode of decision. ♦ 

They met, September the sixteenth, 1542, at Chupas, 
about two hundred miles from Cuzco. The violence of ci- 
vil rage, the rancour of private enmity, the eagerness of 
revenge, and the last efforts of despair, inspired them with 

I such courage, that victory remained for a long time doubt- 

' ful : but at last declared for Vaca de Castro. The martial 
talents of Francisco de Carvajal, a veteran officer, and 
the intrepidity of Vaca de Castro triumphed over the bra- 
very of their opponents, led on by young Almagro, with a* 

Le;allant spirit, worthy of a nobler cause, and deserving a 

fcetter fate. 

k Many of the vanquished, who had been accesssary to the 
Vsa^ssination of Pizarro, rather than wait an ignominiousi 
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doom) rushed on the swords of the enemy f and fell lik| 
idlers. Of fourteen hundred men? the amount of conv 
batants on both sides, five htindred lay dead on the field; 
and the number of the wounded was still greater. Vac> 
de Castro proceeded immediately to try his prisoners at 
rebels. Eorty were condemned to suffer death as traitors, 
others were banished from Peru. Their leader, wha made 
his escape from the battle, betrayed by some of his o& 
cers, was publicly beheaded at Ciizco ; and in him the 
Aameof Almagro, and the spirit of his party were extinct 

Duiing these violent commotions in Peru, the emperor 
and his ministers were employed ip preparing regulatioos 
by which they iioped to r^estore tranquillity, and a more 
perfect system of internal policy, into all their settlements 
in the New World. To prevent the extinction of the Inr 
dian race called for immediate remedy; fortunately for 
them Bartholomew de Casas happened to be then at M^ 
drid, on a mission from a chapter of hi^ order at Chiapa. 
His zeal in behalf of this unfortunate people, was so fir 
from abating, that from an increased knowledge of their 
sufferings, his ardour had augmented. He eagerly seized 
this opportunity in reviving his favourite maxims. concern- 
ing the treatment of the Indians. With that moving elo- 
quence, natural to a man on whose mind the scenes which 
he had beheld, had made a deep impression, he described 
the irreparable waste pf the human* species in the Ner 
World ; the Indian race almost totally swept away in the 
island in less than fifty years, and hastening to extinction 
>on the continent with the same rapidity. 

With a decisive tone, he imputed all this to the exacdoBS 
^d cruelty of his countrymen, and positively insisted that 
nothing could prevent the depopulation of America, but bjr, 
declaring the natives freemen, and treating them as such. 
Not content with thus verbally asscrdng the rights of this 
oppressed^ people, he published a celebrated treatise, iaj 
which he related the horrid cruelties of his countrymen. 

The emperor was deeply affected with the recital of so 
many actions shocking to humanity. To relieve the Iih| 
dians, as well as to circumscribe the powei* of his own su' 
jects in the New Worl4) he framed a body of laws co 
taining many salutaiy appointments with respect to t 
constitution and powers of the supreme council of the II 
Hes, and the adnunistration of justice, both ecclesiastic^ 
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M^civi!. These were approved by all ranks of men ; but, 
\\fith them were issued the followmg regulations, which 
I excited universal alarm.—" That as the repartimientos o? 
shares of land seized by several persons, appeared to be 
' excessive, the royal audiences' were empowered to reduce 
them to a moderate extent : That upon the death of any 
conqueror or planter, the lands and Indians granted to him 
shall not descend to his widow or children, but retui^ ta 
the crown : That the Indians shall henceforth be exempt- 
ed from personal service, and shall not be compelled to 
carry the baggage of travellers, to labour in the mines, or 
dive in the pearl fisheries : That all persons who are or 
have been in public offices^ ecclesiasticks of every denomi- 
nation, hospitals, and monasteries, shall be deprived of the 
lands and Indians allotted to them ; these la:nds and In- 
dians shall be annexed to the crown : That every person 
in Peru, who had any criminal concern in the contests be- 
tween Pizarra and Almaorro, !=^^f^"!ll 5^rf!!t hi* ]7.T.^Z ZT^ 
Indians." All the Spanish ministers who had hitlierto 
been entrusted with the direction of American affaifs, op- 
posed these regulations. But Charles, tenacioils at all times 
of his own opinions, persisted in his resolution of publish- 
ing the laws. - - 

That they might be carried into execution with greater 
vigour and authority, he authorized FHncisco Tello de 
Sandoval, to repair to Mexico as visitador, or superintend 
dant of that country ; and to co-operate with Antonio de 
Mendoza, the viceroy, in enforcing them. He appointed 
Blasco NugnejB Vela, to be governor of Peru with the title 
of viceroy ; and to strengthen his administration, he esta- 
blished a court of audience at Lima, in which four lawyers 
of eminence were to preside as judges. 

The viceroy and superintendant sailed at the same time. 
An account of the new laws they were to enforce had reach- 
^ed America before their arrival. The entry of Sandoval 
into Mexico was considered as the prelude of general ruin. 
fender the prudent administration of Mendoza, the people 
!of New Spain had become accustomed to the restraints of 
law and authority. Happily for them, Mendoza, by long 
residence in the country, was so well acquainted with its 
state, that he knew what was for its interest, as well as ' 
what the people could bear; and Sandoval displayed a de- 
gree of moderation unexpected from a person just enter' 
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upon the exercise of power. They were disposed to grani 
every indulgence to the inhabitants, that was in their powcn 
In compliance with their request, they suspended for som* 
time, the execution of what was offensive in the. new laws; 
they also consented, that a deputation of citizens shouM 
be sent to Europe, to lay before the emperor the apprehen- 
sions of his subjects in New Spain, with respect to their 
tendency and effects ; and concurred with them in support- 
ing their sentiments. • 

Charles, moved by the opinion of riien, whose abilities 
and integrity were unquestionable, granted such a relaxa- 
tion of the rigour of the laws, as re-established the colony 
in its fortner tranquillity. In Peru, the storm wore an as- 
pect more fierce and threatening. As the account of the 
new laws spread through the different settlements, the in- 
habitants ran together ; the women in tears, and the men 
exclaiming against the injustice and ingratitude of their 
sovereign, in depriving them unheard and unconvicted, of 
their possessions. 

" Is this," cried they, " the recompence due to persons, 
who, without public aid, at their own expense, and by their 
own valour, have subjected to the crown of Castile, territo- 
ries of such vast extent and opulence? Shall the conquerors 
of this great enipire, instead of receiving marks of distinc- 
tion, be deprived of the natural consolation of providing for 
their widows and children, and leave them to depend for 
subsistence on the scanty supply they can extort from un- 
feeling courtiers. Although we are not now able to ex^oi-e 
unknown regions, in quest of more secure settlements, yet 
we still possess vigour sufficient to assert our just rights ; 
a:nd we will not tamely suffer them to be wrested from us." 
Consultations were held in different places, planning ho\f 
they might oppose the entrance of the viceroy and judges ; 
and prevent, not only the execution, but the promulgation, 
of the laws. 

Vaca de Castro had the address to divert them' from 
their purpose ; he flattered them with hopes, that when 
the viceroy and judges should arrive, and had leisure to 
examine their petitions and remonstrances, they would con- 
Cur witlrthem in endeavouring to procure them some mi* 
tigation in the' rigour of the laws, which had been framed 
without due attention to the state of the country, or the 
sentiments of the people. Of all the qualities that fit men 
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t>r high command* the viceroy possessed only integrity 
^nd courage ; the fomier harsh and uncomplying, the lat- 
ter bordering so frequently on rashnc&s and obstinacy, that 
In |ii» situation they \vej:e defects rather than virtues. 

When he kunded) he seemed to have considered himself 
jncrely as an executive officcy:, without any discretionaiy 
|>ovver. Regardless of what he licard 6f the state of the 
country, he srdhered to the letter of the regulations with 
unrelenting rigour. Though .all the towns which he pass- 
ed, he declared the natives, free. Every person in public 
^S&ce was deprived of his, lands and servants j and, as an 
example of obedience, he would not suffer an Indian to 
carry any part of his baggage Ifi his march to Lima, from 
Tunrfjez. Whtsrevephe approached, amazement and con- 
sternation went. before him^ pn entering the capital, he 
opeBly avowedif" thut he came .tO;Obey the orders of his 
sovereign ; not to dispense with the laws.'' This iiarsh 
dcckkration was accompanied with a haughty deportment, 
and insolence of office, which rendered Imn odious to the 
people. Several persons of ranH were confined, and som€ 
put to death wituout a trial. 

¥aca de Castro was . W^^ted, and,, notwithstanding tlie 
dignity of his former rank, and his merit in having pre- 
vented ^ general insurrection of the colony, he was loaded 
with chain Si and shut up in th^ common goal. From the 
time the purport of the new regulations were known, 
every Spaniard in Peru turned his eyes towards Gonzalo 
Pi^arro, as the only pel'son able to avert the ruin with 
which they were threatened. From all:quarters, letters 
and addresses were sent to him, conjuring him to stand 
fofth as their protector ; offering to support him in the 
attcAnpt with their lives and fortunes. 

Gonzalo, though he wanted the talents of his other 
brothers,: was equally ambitious,, and of as daring courage. 
The behaviour of an ungrateful court, towards his bro- 
thers, and himself, dwelt contmualJy on his mind. Ferdi- 
nand, a state prisoner in Europe, .the children of the go- 
i vcmor in custody of the viceroy, and sent on board the 
fleet, himself reduced to the condition of a private citizen, 
in a country, for the discovery and conquest of which, 
Spain was indebted to his f<unily., These tiioughts prompt- 
ed him to seek for vengeance, and assert the rights of his 
R 2 
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famil/) of which he now considered himself the giiardiai 
iind heir. 

But the* veneration which every Spaniard had for -hi 
sovercig^n, made him shudder at the thoughts of march 
ing in arms against the royal standard. He hesitated long 
and was still unresolved : ^hen the violence of the viceroy, 
the universal call of his countrymen, and the certainty cf 
soon becoming a victim to the severity of the new laws^ 
moved him to quit his residence atl^huquisaca dc la Plata^ 
and repair to Cuzco. ^11 the inhabitants went out to meet 
him, and received him with tran^orts of joy^ as the de- 
liverer of the colony. 

In the fervour of their zeal they elected him procuratcwv 
general of the Spanish nation in Peru, to solicit the repeai 
of the late regulations ; they also commisisioned him t» 
I^ before the royal audience in Lima their Temonstrasces, 
and^ upon pretext of danger from the Indiums, authorized 
him to march thither in arms. .Under sanction of this no- 
mination, Pizarro took possession of the royal treasure, ap 
pointed officers, levied soldiers, seized a large train of ar- 
tillery, which Vaca de Castro had deposited in Guamanga^ 
9Xhd set out for Lima as if he had been advancing against a i 
public enemy. 

Disaffection haying now assumed a regular form,. many 
persons of note resorted to his standard ; and a considera- 
ble body of troops, which the viceroy had raised to oppose 
his prepress, deserted to him. The violenee of the vice 
Toy's administration, and his overbearing haughtiness, had 
become so odious to his associates, the judges of the royal 
audience, as well as to the people, that the ^dgea thwarted 
every measure he proposed*; and set at liberty the prisoners 
he coiifined ; justified the malecontents, and applauded ^eir 
remonstrances. The viceroy became at length so univer- 
tsally odious, that he was abandoned by his own guards, wai 
seized in his palace, and carried to a desolate island on the 
cmist> to be kept there, until he should be sent home to I 
Spain. This revolution took place, while Pizairo was on 
his march to Lima. 

The judges having now assumed the supreme directo 
t)f affairs, issued a proclamation suspending the execution 
of the obnoxious laws and sent a message to Pizarro, re- 
quiring him, as they had already granted whatever ht 
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i <5ouid request, to dismiss hb troops, and to repair to Lima 
[ -with fifteen or twenty attendants. It was not expected 
I that a man so daring and ambitious would tamely com- 
[ ply^witb thb requi^on : but it was necessary to throw a 
I d^ent veil over their conduct : Cepeda, president ^ the 
^ court of audience, a pragmatical and aspiring lawyer, 
I held a secret correspondence with Pizarro, and bad sA* 
ready formed the plan, which he s^rwards executed, of 
devoting himself to hia service* 

Pizarro now beheld the supreme power within his reach ; 
and Carvajal, the promoter and guide of all his actions, 
\ had long fixed his opinion, that it was the oaly end at which 
Pizarro ought fto aim. He, accordingly, demanded, to be 
made governor and captain-general of the whole province, 
and required the judges to grant him a commission to 
that efiect. But the judges, from a desire of preserving 
some attention to appearances, seemed to hesitate, about 
con^lying. Carvajal, impatient of delay, and impetuous 
in all his operations, marched into the city by night, 
seized several officers of distinction, obnoxious to Pizarro, 
and hanged them without the formality of a trial. Next 
morning the court of audience issued a commission in the 
emperor's name, appointing Pizarro govenior of Peru, 
with full powers civil as well as military ; and he entered 
the town that day with great pomp, to take possession of 
his new dignity. Pizarro had scarcely begun to exercise 
the new powers with which he was invested, when he be* 
held fiHinidable enemies rise up to oppose him. 
I The viceroy had been put on board a vessel by the 
judges, in order that he might be carried to Spain under 
custody of Juan Alvarez, one of their own number: who, 
asr soon they were out at sea,; t6udied with remorse, or 
mfoved hy fear, fell at the feet of his prisoner, declaring 
him from that moment to be free, and that he would him- 
self, and every person in the ship, obey him as the legal 
rei^sentative of their.sovereign. Nugnez Vela ordered 
thc^ to steer to Tumbez, where he landed, and erected 
I the royal standard, and resumed his functions of viceroy. 
Several persons of note insantly avowed their resolution to 
support his auth<»ity. 

Alarmed with these appearances of hostility, Pizarro 
prepared to assert the authority to which he had attained, 
and marched against the viceroy, as the enemy who v 
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nearest as well as most fonnidablc. As he was master of 
the 'public revenues ia Peru, and most of the military men 
were attached to his family, his tr«ops were so numerous, 
that the viceroy, unable to fisice him, retreated towranls 
Quko) and from thence to the^rovmce of Popayan, whi- 
ther Pizarro follo^^ed him; but finding it impossible to 
overtake him, he returned to Quito, From Chcnce he dis- 
patched Garvajal to oppose Centeno, a bold and active 
officer, who had cut off his lieutenant governor, in the pro- 
vince of Charcas, and had declared for the viceroy, jmd 
remained himself at Quita. . ., 

Nugnez Vela by his own activity, and the assisti^ce of \ 
Benalcazar, assembled four hundred men in Popayan := with 
these he marched back to Quito, idisdaining^ the a«Jvice of 
some of his followers, who endeavouned to persuade him 
to send overtures of accommodation to Pizarro ; declaring 
that it was only by the sword, that a contest .with rebels 
could be decided. * . - ' ' 

Pizarro advanced resolutely to meet him.. The battle 
was fierce "^and. bloody : but Pizano's veterans, pushed 
forwaixis with such regular and well directed foa^cc; that 
they soon began to make an impression o!i their enemies. 
The viceroy, by great exertions, io.wtiich the abilities of 
a commander, and courage of a soldier were equaifiy dis- 
played, held victory for ^omc time in suspense. At length 
he fell, pierced with many wcAmds,* and the route of his 
soldiers became general. His.tiead was cutotF, and placed 
on the public gibbet, in Quito. The troops assembled by 
Centeno, were dispersed soon rtfter, by Carvajal, and h€ 
himself compelled to fif = to the mountaics, where he re- 
mained for several months, conceakd in a cave.^ Every 
person in Peru submitted )to Pizarro ; and by his fleet, un- 
der Pedro de Hinojosa^ he had the Unidifallcd comniand of 
the South Sea ; hid also possession of Panama, "and placed 
a garrison in Nombre de Dios, on the opposite- side of the 
isthmus, which rendered him master of the usual av^iuc | 
of communication between Spain and Peru. 

After tlhis decisive victory, Pizarro and his followers re* 
mained for some time at Quito ; and although they.were 
transported with their victory, yet he and his * confidants, 
were obliged to tuirti Aheir thougiUs sometimes to what 
was senous, and dcliberutcd with much solicitude, con- 
5erning the part he ought now to,tiike. Carvajal had, from 
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the beginning, warned Pizarro that in the career on which 
he was entering, it was in van to think of holding a mid- 
dle course ; that he must either boldly um at all, or at- 
tempt nothing. 

Upon receiving an account of the victory at Quito, he 
jremonstraied to him in a letter, and in a tone still more 
peremptory, « you have usurped (said he) the supreme 
power in this country, in contempt of the emperor's com- 
mission to another. You have marched in hostile array, 
ftgainst the royal standard i you have attacked the repre- 
fSentative of your sovereign in the field, have defeated bim, 
and cut off his head. Think not, that a monarch will for- 
give such insults on his dignity ; or that any reconciliation 
witii him can be cordial or sincere. Depend no longer on 
the precarious favour of another. Assume yourself the 
sovereignty over a country, to the dominion of which 

Eoui* family has a title, founded on the rights both of dis- 
overy and conquest. It is in your power to attach every 
Spaniard in Peru, of any consequence, inviolably to your 
interests, by liberal grants of lands and Indians ; or by 
instituting ranks of nobility ; of creating titles of honour, 
similar to those whicK arc courted with so much eager* 
ness in Euroj^. By establishing orders of knighthood, 
with privileges and distinctions like those in Spain, you 
■may bestow a gratification upon the officers in your ser- 
ivice, suited to the ideas of military men. Nor is it to your 
■countrymen only that you ought to attend ; endeavour to 
^ain the natives. By marrying the Coya or daughter of 
the sun, next in succession to the crown, you will induce 
the Indians, out of veneration for the blood of their ancient 
princes, to unite with the Spaniards in supporting your 
authority. Thus at the head of the principal inhabitants 
of Peru, as v/ell as the new settlers there, you inay set at 
defiance the power of Spain, and repel with ease any- feeble 
force which it can send at such a distance." 

Cepeda the lawyer, who was now Pizarro's confidential 
counsellor, warmly seconded Carvajal's exhortations^ 
pizarro listened attentively to both, and contemplated 
\vith pleasure the object they presented to his view. But 
Iiappiiy for the tranquillity of the world, few men possess 
|that superior strength of mind, ' and extent of abilities, 
^vhich are capable of forming and executing such daring 
schemes. The mediocrity of Pizarro's talents, circum- 
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sclibed his ambition "within more narro\r limits. He Col^ 
fined his views to obtaining from the court of Spain, a coi- 
firmation of the authority which he now possessed ; and for 
that purpose he sent an officer of distinction thither, to repre- 
sent his conduct in such a favourable lights as that the 
eoiperor nught be induced to continue him in his present 
station^ 

While Piairro was delibei^ating with respect to the part 
he should take, c^msultations were held in Spain concern* 
ing the measures which ought to be pursued : the court 
had received intelligence of the insurrection against the 
viceroy; of bis imprisonment, and Pizarro*s usurpatioB. 
At first view, the action^ of Pizarro and his party appeared 
so repugnant to the duty of subjects towards their sove- 
reign, that the greater part of the ministers insisted on de- 
claring them instantly guilty of rebellion, and on proceed- 
ing to punish them with rigour. But innumerable obsta* 
cles. presented themselves. The strength and glory of the 
Spanish armies were then employed in Germany. To 
transport any respectable body of troops so remote as Peru, 
appeared almost imposuble, as the jkreasury had been drain- 
ed of money to support the empcror% war in Europe. 

Nothing, therefore, remained, but to att^npt by lenient 
measures, what could not be effected by force : with thh 
view, they appointed Pedro de las Gasca, a priest and 
counsellor of the inquisition, who had been employed by 
government in affairs of trust and confidence, and whici 
he had conducted with ability and success ; displaying a 
gentle insinuating temper, accompanied with firmness and 
probity, superior to any feeling of private interest, and 
a cautious circumspection in concerting measures, fol- 
lowed by such vigour in executing them, as is rarely 
found united with each other. These qualities marked him 
out for the function for which he was destined. The env 
peror warmly approved of the choice. He was invested 
with unlimited authority ; and, without money or troops, 
set out to quell a formidable rebellion. On his arrival at 
Nombre de Dios, he found Hernan Mexia, an officer of 
note, posted there by order of Pizarro, with a considerable 
iTody of men, to oppose the landing of any hostile forces, 
But Gasca came in such pacific guise, with a train so little 
formidable, and with a title of no such dignity as to excite 
terror, that he was received with much respect ; for hfi 
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jfisAumed no higher title than that of prefiident of the court 
£>f audience in Lima. 

I From Nombre de Dios he advanced to Panama ; and 
was treated with the same respect by Hinojosa, whom 
pizarro had entrusted with the government of that town, 
und the command of the fleet stationed there. In both 
piaces, he held the same language, declaring that he was 
sent by his sovereign as a messenger of peace, not as a 
minister of vengeance ; that he came to redress ail griev- 
ances, to revoke the laws which had excited alarm ; and 
to re-establish order and justice in Peru. His mild deport- 
ment, the simplicity of his manners, the sanctity of his 
profession, and a winning appearance of candour, gained 
credit to his declarations. Hinojosa, Mexia, and several 
other officers of distinction, were gained over to his inte- 
rest, and waited only a decent piretext for declaring openly 
^n his favour. 

This, the violence of Pizarro soon gave them. He sent 
a new deputation to Spain to justify his conduct ; and to 
insist in A& name of all the communities in Peru, for a 
<:onfirmat^ of the government to himself during his life. 
The peku|p entrusted with this commission, intimated the 
intentionSLPizarro to the president, and required him, in 
his n amej o depart from Panama, and return to Spain. To 
Hinojosa they had secret instructions, directing him to of- 
fer Gasca fifty thousand pesos, if he would comply willing- 
ly with what was demanded of him ; and, if he should con- 
tinue obstinate, to cut him off, either by assas^nation, or 
poison. Hinojosa, amazed at his precipitate resolution of 
setting himself in opposition to the emperor's commissioui 
and disdaining to execute the ciimes pmnted out in his 
secret instructions, publicly acknowledged the president as 
his only lawful superior. The officers under his command 
did the same. Such was the contagious mfluence of the 
example, that it reached even the deputies who had been 
sent from Lima ; and, at the time when Pizarro expected 
to hear of Gasca's death, or his return to Spain, he was 
liiformed that he was master of the fleet, of Panama, and 
pf the troops stationed there. 

Provoked almost to madness by an event so unexpect* 
i^d, he openly declared war ; and to give some colour of 
justice to his proceeding, he appointed the court of audience 
%t Lima to try Gasca, for the crimes of having seized hid 
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•ships, seduced his officers, and prevented his deputies frot 
proceeding on their voyage to Spain. Cepeda did not sen* 
pki to prostitute his dignity as judge, by findmg Gasffl 
guilty of treauson, and condemned him to death on that a«- 
count. Wild and ridiculous as this may appear, it was in- 
posed on the low adventurers with which Peru was peoplelj 
by the semblance of 'a legal sanction, warranting Pizanc 
to carry hostilities on against a convicted traitor. Soldiers 
aIbcoi*dingly resorted to his standard from e\ery quarter, and 
he was soon at the head of a thousand men, the best equip- 
ped that had ever taken the field in Peru. 

Gascaj on his part, seeing that force must be eroployet 
%va8 assiduous in collecting troops from different placd] 
and with such success, that he was soon in a condition to 
detach a squadron of his fleet, with a considerable body 9i 
soldiers to the coast of Peru. Their appearance excited a 
dreadful alarm ; and though they did not for some time 
'attempt to make any descent, yet they set ashore at dif- 
ferent places, persons with copies of the act of general iii 
demnity, and the revocation of the late edicts ; and who 
made known every where the pacific intentions, and mikj 
temper of the president. The effect of spreading this ia* 
formation was wonderful. 

All who were dissatisfied with Pizarro, all who retssh 
cd any sentiments of fidelity to their sovereign, meditatd 
revolt. Some openly deserted a cause they considered 
now as unjust. Centeno left his cave, and having assen 
bled about fifty of his former adherents, almost withoii 
arms, entered C'uzco by night, and though it wasdefeni 
cd by five hundred men, he rendered himself master d 
that capital. Most of the garrison ranged themsehti 
under his banners, and he had soon the command of 3 
respectable body of troops. 

As the danger from Centeno's operations was the mo^ 
urgent, Pizarro instuiitly set out to oppose him. Havinj 
provided horses for his soldiers, his march was rapid. Ba 
every morning he found his force diminished by number 
who had left him during the night ; and though he be 
came suspicious to excess, and punished without mercy 
all whom he suspected, the rage of desertion was t«< 
violent to be checked. Before he got within sight of tbi 
enemy at Huarina, near^ the lake Titicaca, he could on^ 
muster four hundred men* But those lie considered 1 
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soldiers of tried attaphnif nt, on whom he might depend. 
They were the boldest and most desperate of his follow- 
^s, conscious, like himself, of crimed, for wliich they could 
fiaiHily expect forgiveness ; and without any other hope 
but the, success of their arms. With these he did not hc- 
[itate to attack Centeno's troops, though double in number 
lo his own. 

i The royilistfe did not decline the combat. It was the 
knost obstinate and bloody that ever had been fought in 
feru. The intrepid valour, and the superiority of Carva- 
jars military talents prevailed, and triumphing over num- 
bers, a complete victory was gained. The booty was im- 
bnense, and the treatment of the vanquished cruel. 
. By this signal success, the reputation of Pizsln*o was 
le-established, and bemg novr eoniidered as invincible in 
the field, his army incr^^sed daily. But this victory was 
^ore than counterbalan^ ^ events which happened in 
pther parts of Peru. ' ' ' 

|- Pizarro had scarcely left Llmi^ *when the citizens, weary 
l^f his oppressive dominion, erected the royal standard ; 
jand Aldana, with a detachment of soldiers from the fleet, 
iook possessioh of the town : at the saine time Gasca 
landed ' at Tumbez with^ five hundred men ; as his num- 
bers augmented fkst, Ite advtanced into the interior of the 
ountry. His behaviour still continued to be gentle and 
[unassuming-; he expressed on every occasion, his ardent 

ish of putting an end to the cotitest without bloodshed. 

e upbraided no man for past offences^ but received them 
s a father receives his penitent childr^, returning to a 
Ifi^nse of their duty. He appointed the general rendezvous 
lof his troops in the valley of Xauxa on the road to Cuzco ; 
there he remained for some nrtonths, that he might have 
itime tO' niake another attempt towards an actommodation 
\vnih Pizarro, and atso that he might^ain his new soldiers 
[to the use of arrifis, and accustom them to discipline, be- 
ifore he led them against a body of victorious troops. 
Pizarro, elated with success, and having now a thousand 
I men under his command, refused to listen to any terms, 
[akhough Cepeda, together with several- officer's, and Car- 
[vajal himself, gave it as their advice, to close with the 
[president's offer, of a general indemnity, and the revoca- 
Ition of the obnoxious laws. 
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Gasca having tried. in vain every expedient to avoid eia-j 
bruing his hands in the blood of his countrymen, advance 
ed at the head of. sixteen hundred .'men> towards CuzcoJ 
Pizarro> confident of .victjoi'y, sulfci^d the royalists to paw 
all the rivers xvithout : opposition, and to advance withh 
foiu- leagues :ofltej capital* ilattcihig himself that a deleit 
in such a situation would render a i-etreat impracticablf , 
and at once t^jJrinato the War/ He then marched ^etrf to 
meet the enenty/ Carvajal^chose his ground, and made a 
disposition of the ti^oopg, \yith ^he discerping <ye, and pro- 
found knowledge, of- the art of war, which \yere conspicu- 
ous in all his operations* .. . , 

As the two. armies moved forward to the charge, the 
appeara»cp^ of each was lingular, PizarrQ's men enriched 
with thje sppik of thfc:mo«it , opiilent -country in America; 
every officer, a^d almost 4li. the private meP, we^e clothed 
in siik stuffs,. or hrooadeu eniibr^dered with gold aiid sil- 
ver ; and their hoi-ses, their arms, and , standards, were 
adorned with all the pride. <Jf; niilitary pomp. That of! 
Gasca, though not so splendid, exhibited what was no 
less striking.. Him^lf ^companied.by the archbishop of 
Lima, the bi^jop of Quito, ,and Cuzcoj and fl great num- 
ber of eccleaasdcs, marching ftlong;th^ lines, .'ble^iiig' the 
men, and encouraging : them to a resolute discharge of 
their duty. When both nvere justrcady to^engage, .Cej>edft 
set spurs to his horse, galloped offj ;and sqrrende'red him* 
s%If to the president ; several other ofl^cers of note follow 
ed his example. The revolt of persons of such high rank 
struck all with . amazement. Distrust and consternation 
spread frora rcnk to rank ; some $ileptly slipped away, 
others threw down .their: artnsi hwt the" greater number 
went over to the royalists.- Cavvajaj,. ai)d; some leaden 
employed authority, thrcMs, a^d cntre^tties, tq stop tliem. 
but in vain ; in kss»*than half an hour, ^: body of men, 
which might have dcQided the fatc^ of the Pei'uvian^mpwc 
was totally dispersed. Pizarro, seeing all lost, cried out 
in amaaement to a IIpm: t)fficicrs, who still faithfully adhcrei! 
to him, *' What remains for us to do ?" « Let us rush," 
replied one of them, " upon the enemy ^s firmest battalioDi 
and die like Romans." 

Dej^ctbd with such, a reverse of fortune, he had" not 
spirit to follow this soldierly counsel ; and Tiith a twne- 
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-fft^s disgraGcruVto .his formef ^fatne, be surrendevcd to one 
of Gasca's officers ; Garvajal endeavouring to escape, Avas 
overtaken, and seized/ Gasca, happy in this bloodless 
^btory, did not stain it with cruelty. Pizarro, Carvajal, 
aad a small number of the most notorious offenders, 
were punished capitally. Pizarro was beheaded the day 
after he surrendered. He submitted to his fate with a 
composed dl|^ity,> and seemed desirous to atone by repen* 
tanoe for the crimes wh^ich he had committed. The end 
of Carvajal wss suitable- to his life. On his trial he offered 
no defence. When the sentetice, adjudj^in^ him to be 
hanged, \ra8 p4*onounced,".he^ carelessly replied, "One can 
*< die but once." In th^'inten^al between the sentence an<l 
execution, he discovered no signs of remorse for the past, 
or solicitude about the future,^ scoffinj^. at all who visited 
him, in his usual sarcastic vein of mirth, wiih the same 
quickness of* repartee and pleasantry, as at any other period 
of his life. - Cepeda more . criminal tinn either, ought to 
haVe shared -the same fate, but .the merit of haviniij de- 
sert^ed his associ.it^s at such a critical moment, and with 
such decisive- effect, saved him from imrriediate punish- 
ment. He was sent as a prisoner to Spain, and died ift 
eonfinement. 

On the death of Pizarro, the malecontents in every cor- 
tier of Peru laid down their arms, and tranquillity seemed 
to be perfectly re-established. But two very interesting; 
objects still remained to occupy the president's attention. 
The one was to- find employment immediately for a mul- 
titude of turbivlent, daring ad venturers^vvifh which the 
country was filled ; as might prevent them from exciiinr; 
.Tiew commotions. The other to reward those, to whose 
loyalty and valour he was indebted for his success. The 
former of these he accomplished by appointing Pedro de 
Valdivia to prosecute the conquest of Chili, andbyem- 
j>owering Diego Centeno to undertake the discovery of the 
vast regions bordering on the river De la Plata ; the reputa- 
tfon of these leaders, and the hopes of bettering their 
condition, allured many desperate soldiers to follow their 
tandards, and drained t;hat part of the country of a large 
>ortion of that inflammable mutinous spirit which Gasca 
readed. The latter was an affair of great difTiculty. TIfe 
laitnants were very pumerous. 
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That he might have leUure io weigh th^ comparative 
merits of their several claims,^ he. retired with the arch- 
bishop of Lima to a village twelve leagues from Cuzco, 
There he spent several days in allotting to each a district 
of lands and a number of Indians, in proportion to his idea 
of their past services. 

But that he miglit get beyond the reach of the fierce 
storm of clamour, and rage which he fo^^esaw wOuM burst 
out on the publication of the decree, he set out for Lima 
leaving the instrument of partition sealed up, with orders! 
not to opea it for some days afler his departure. Aa hd 
expected, so it happened, but by bis prudent memagemcntj 
the discontented were appeased, and order was establishfedj 
Having now accomplished every object of his mission, 
Gasca longed to return to a private station. He committed 
the government of Peru to the court of audience, and set 
out for Spain, where he was received with universal ap- 
plause. Men less enterprizing and desperate, and more 
accustomed to move in th6 path of sober and peaceabl(j 
industry, settled in Peru, and the royal authority was gra-l 
dually established as firmly there, as m the other Spanisij 
colonies. 
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COLUMBUS in his third voyage, having attained the 
great object of his ambition, by discovering the continent 
of America ; his success produced a number of adventu- 
rers from all- nations ; the jiear before this, Sebastian Ca- 
bot, in the service of Henry the Seventh of England, dis- 
cover^di the Northern continent, of which it is intended 
now^^eWlicitly .to trea^» ^ lyte' questions which first present 
themselves to our notice *are, From what part of the Old 
World has America bee^ peopled? and how accomplished? 
Few questions in the /history of Mankind have been more 
agitated than ihese. Philosophers and men of learning 
and ingenuity, have been speculating upon them ever since 
the discovery of the American islands by Columbus. But 
notwithstanding all their labours, the subject still affords 
an ample field for the researches of the man of science, and 
for the fancies of the theorist. 

It has been long known that an intercourse between the 
r old Continent and America, might be carried on with faci- 
lity, from the north-west extremities of Europe, and the 
north-east boundaries of Asia. In the year 982 the Nor- 
wegians discovered Greenland, and planted a colony there. 
The communication with that country was renewed in the 
last century by Moravian missionaries, in order to propa- 
gate their doctrines in that bleak uncultivated region. By 
them we are informed that the north-west coast of Green- 
land is separated from America by a very narrow strait ; 
that at the bottom of the bay it is highly probable they are 
united ; that the Esquimeaux of America, perfectly resem- 
ble the Greenlanders, in their aspect, dress, and manner 
of living ; and that a Moravian missionary, well acquainted 
with the language of Greenland, having visited the country 
of the Esquimeaux, found to his astonishment, that they 
spoke the same language^ and were, in every respect the 
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same people. The same species of animals, are also found 
in the contiguous regions. The bear, tlie wolf, the fox, the 
hare, the deer,the roe-buck,and the elk, frequent the forests 
of North America, as well as those in the north of Europe. 

Other discoveries have proved, that if the two continents 
of Asia and America be separated at all, it is only by a 
nai^row strait. From this part of the old continent also, 
inhabitants may have passed into the new ; and the resem- 
blance between the Indians of America, and the eastern 
inhabitants of Asia, would induce us to conjecture, that 
they have a common origin. This opinion is adopted by 
the celebrated doctor Robertsoh, in his History of America. 
The more recent and accurate discoveries of that illustrious 
navigator, Cooke, and his successor Gierke, haVe brought 
the matter still nearer to a certainty. 

The sea, from the south of Behring's straits, to the cres- 
cent of isles between Asia and America, is very shallow. 
It deepens from these straits (as tfie British seas do from 
those of Dover) till the soundings are lost in the Pacific 
Ocean ; but that does not take place but to the south of 
the isles. Between them and the straits is «n increase frara 
12 to 54 fathoms, except only of St. Thaddeus-Noss, where 
there is a channel of a greater depth. 

From the volcanic disposition, it has been judged pro- 
bable, not only that there was* a separation of t lie contineiits 
at the straits of Behrhig, but that the whole space from 
the isles to the small opening, had once been occupied by 
land ; and that the fury of the watery element, actuated by 
that of fire, had, in some remote times, subverted and over- 
whelmed the tract, and left the islands to serve as monu- 
mental fragments. 

There can be no doubt that our planet has been subject 
to great vicissitudes since the deluge : ancient and modem 
historians confirm this truth, that lands are now ploughed, 
over which ships formerly sailed ; and that they now sail 
over lands, which were formerly cultivated : earthquakes 
have swallowed some lands, and subteiTaneous fires have 
thrown up others ; the sea retreating from its shores, has 
lengthened the land in some places, and encroacliing upon 
it in others, has diminished it ; it has separated some 
territories, which were formerly united, and formed new 
bays and gulphs. 
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Re»'olutions of this nature happened in the last century. 
vSicily was united to the continent of Naples, as Euboea 
' now the Black sea, Was to Bceotia. Diodorus, Strabo, and 
other ancient authors say the same thing of Spain, and of 
Africa ; and affirm, that b^ a violent irruption of the ocean 
upon the land between th^ mountains of Abyla^ and Calpe, 
that communication was broken, and the Mediterranean 
sea was formed. Among" th^ people of Ceylon, there is 
a tradition, that a similar irruption of the sea, separated 
their island from the penii^pula of India ; the same thing 
is believed by those of Malabar, "with respect to the Mai- 
divian isles j and by the Malayans, with respect to Su- 
matra. 

The count de Buffon is certain, that in Ceylon the earth 
has lost thirty or forty leagues, taken ftom it by the sea. 
The same author inserts, that Louisiana has onlyl)een 
formed by the mudH>f rivers. Pliny^ Stjneca, Diodonis, 
and others, import innumerable examples of similar revo- 
lutions. 

In the strait which separates Amenc'a from Asia, many 
islands are found, which are supposed to be the' mountainous 
parts ofland, formerly swallowed uj) by earthquakes: which 
appears the more probable, by the tnultitude of volcanoes, 
now known in the peninsula of Kamtsehatka. It is imagin- 
ed, however, that the sinking of that land and the separa- 
tion of the two continents, has been occasioned by those 
great earthquakes, mentioned in the history of the Ameri- 
cans : which formed an sera almost as memorable as that 
of the cfeluge. We can form no conjecture of the time 
mentioned iii the hbtories of the Toltecas, or of the year I. 
Tecpatl, when that great calamity happened. 

If a great earthquake should overwhelm the isthmus of 
Suez, and there should be at the same time, as great a 
scarcity of historians, as there were in the first age of the 
deluge, it would be doubted in three or four hundred years 
after, whether Asia had ever been united by that part to 
Africa ; and many would firmly deny it. 

Whether that great event, the separation of the conti- 
nents, took place before, or after the population of Ame- 
rica, it is impossible to determine ; but we are indebted to 
the above-mentioned navigators, for settling the long dis- 
pute about the point from which it was effected. Their 
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observations prove, that in one place the distance bctwccrf 
continent and continent . is only thirty-;nine miles ; and itt 
the middle of this : narrow strait, there are t\vo islands, 
which would greatly facilitate the passage of th^ Asiatics 
into the New World, supposing it took place in canoes, 
after the copvujsion. whieh reW the two continents, asun- 
, . der. 

4 It may also be added, that ,tl>ese straits are even in the 
Summer, often filled with ice ; in winter ivt>zm- over^ so 
as to admit a passage for mankind, apdhy Which quadru- 
peds might easily pross, and stock the continent.: But 
where from the vast expanse. Of the; north-eapteri) world, to 
fix on the first tribes who contributed to people the neif 
* continent, now inhabited from end to end, is a matter that 
has baffled human reason. The Jearned may^niake bold 
and ingenious conjectures, but plain^ good sense cannot 
always accede to them. * r . . , 

As mankind increased in numbers,: they naturally prO' 
truded one another forward. Wars might be another caus^t 
of migrations., ^p reason appears, why the Asiatic north 
might not be an officina vivpriim as welt 9s the European'. 
The overteeming country to the east pf the Riphean moun- 
tains, must have found it neceslsary to discharge its inha- 
bitants: the first great increase of people were foreed for- 
wards by the next to it ; at length reaching the utmost lim- 
its of the Old World, found a New one, with ample space 
to occupy unmolested, for ages ; till Cojumbus, in an:evil 
hour for them, discovered their country ; ,\vhich .brought 
^gain new sins and new deaths to bpth worlds. It .isjirn^ 
possible, with the lights which we have so recently receive|[3, 
to admit, that America could receive its inhabitants ^th?\t 
is, the bulk of them) from any other place than eastern 
Asia. A few proofs may be added, taken from the cus- 
toms or dresses, common to the inhabitants of both worlds. 
Some have been long extinct in the old, others, remain in 
both in full force. 

The custom of scalping, was a barbarism , in use with 
the Scythians, who carried about them at f^ll times this 
savage mark, of triumph. A Iitt,le image found among the 
K-almucs, of a Tai^tarian deity, mounted on a horse, and 
sitting on a human skin, with scalps pendant from the 
bi^east, fully illustrates tlie custom of the ancient Scythians; 
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« described by the Greek historian. This usage, Vft well 
how by horrid experience>' is continued to this day in 
America. The ferocity of the Scythians to their prisoners, 
eitended to ^le remotest part' of Asia. The Kamtschat- 
tans, even at the time of < Iheir discovery by the Rossrans, 
put thtiv prisoners. to death by the most lingering, and ex- 
omciiudag itormentB ; a practite now in f^Il force among . 
the abofigina! Akneiicans. A race of the Scytliians were 
Darned Antbrot>f>phagi, from their feeding cm human fiesh : 
tile people of Nootka sound, still make a repast on their 
fellow creatures. 

The savages of North America have bee^v known to 
throw the ooangled limbs of their prisoners into the hor- 
rible caldroh^ and devour, them with 'the same relish as 
those >; ctf ; a quadruped; The' Kamtschatkans in their 
marches never went abreast, but followed one another in 
the sara^.tuacks' the same custom is still observed by the 
uncultivated natives of North America. The Tungusi, 
the most numerous nation resident in Siberia, prick their 
skins. with small punctures, in various shapes, with a 
Peedle^ then rub them with charcoal, so that the marks 
heconxe .iiKfeliblc : this custom is still observed in several 
parts of South Ame!*ica.i . Tiie Tungusi use canoes made 
of birch 'bark> distended over ribs of wood, and nicely put 
together : the Canadian, and many other primitive Anve- 
|i:aji h^ons,j use noothcr sort of boats. In fine, the con- 
jectures of the learned, respecting the vicinity of the Old 
«id N^w World, are now, by the discoveries of late navi- 
gators, lost in conviction ; and in the place of an imagina- 
ry hypothesis, the place of migration is aknost incontro- 
iertibly pointed out 

' This Vast counti^y extends from the 80th degree of 
^6rth latitude, to the 54th degree of south latitude ; and 
*Hcife its breadth is known, fronfi the'Ssth to the 136th 
fcgree^west longitude- from - London, stretcliing between 
%ht and nin^ thousand miles in length, and in its great- 
est breadth three thousand six hundred and ninety : it em- 
>faces both hemispheres ; has two summers and a double 
nntcr, and enjoys almost all the variety of climates, which 
he eai'th aflbrdi. It is washed by two great oceans : to 
he eastward it has the Atlantic, which separates it from 
I^Urops and Africa ^ to the -west it has the Paci.'ic or Great 
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South Sea, separating it fixjm Asia. By these seas it car- 
ries on a direct commerce with all the othei* three parts of 
the World. 

Next to the extent of the New World, the grand objects 
which it presents to view, must forcibly: strike the eye of 
an observer. Nature seems hereto have carried on her 
operations upon. a larger scaler and with a bolder hand, aaid 
to have distinguished the features .o£ thii douhtry by a 
peculiar magnificence. The mountains* of America are 
much superior in height to those in the other divisions of 
the globe. The most elevated point of the Andes in South 
America, according to Don Ulloa, is twenty thousand two 
hundred and eighty feet,, above the level of the sea ; 
which is at least two thousand one hundred and two feet, 
above the peak of Teneriffe, which is the highest known 
mountain in the ancient continent. , : 

From the lofty and extensive mountains of America, 
descend riv el's, with which ihe streams of Europe, Asia, 
or Africa, are not to be compared, either for length, or 
for the vast bodies of water, which they pour into the 
ocean. The Danube, the Indus, the Ganges, xyr the NHo, 
are not of equal magnitude, with the St. Laurence, the 
Missouri, or the Mississippi, in North America ; or with 
the Maragnon, the Orinoco, or the La Plata, in South 
America. • . 

The lakes of the New World are not Jess xoiispicuous 
for grandeur than its mountains and rivers. There is no- 
thing in the other parts of the globe which resembles the 
jjrodigious chain of lakes in North America ; they migVit 
with propriety, be . termed inland seas of fresh water ; 
even those of the second or third class, in magnitude, are 
of larger circuit (the Caspian sea excepted) than the great- 
est lake of the ancient continent. 

Various causes have been assigned for the Tcmarkabl* 
difference between the climate of the New continent and 
the Old. The opinion of the celebrated Dr. Robertson, oi 
this subject, claims our attention. " Though the utmost 
"extent of America towards the north, be not yet disco- 
" vertd, we know that it advances nearer the pole then 
« either Europe or Asia. The latter h^vve large seas to tl.c 
« north, which are open during pait of the year ; and cveii 
« Ayhen covered with ice, the vvind that blows .over - them 
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"is less intensely cold, than that which blows over land 
«in the same latitudes. But in America, the land stretches 
** from the river St. Laurence towards the pole, and spreads 
"out immensely to the west. A chain of enormous moun- 
*< tains, covered with snow and ice, runs through all this 
^^dreary region. The wind passing over such an extent 
'*of high and frozen land, becomes so impregnated with 
" cold, that' it acquires a piercing keenness, which it re- 
" tains in its progress through wanner climates ; and is 
"not entirely mitigated, until it reaches the gulf of Mexi- 
*'co. Overall the continent of North America, anorth- 
^ westerly wind, and excessive cold, are terms synoniraous. 
"Even in the most sultry weather, the moment that the 
" wind veers to that quarter, its penetrating influence is 
" felt in a transition from heat to cold, no less violent, than 
"sudden. To this powerful cause we may ascribe the 
"extraordinary dominion of cold, and its violent in- 
"roads into the southern provinces in that part of the 
« globe." 

Of the manners and customs of the North Americanf?; 
the following is the most consistent account that can be col- 
lected from the best informed, and most impaitial writers. 

When the Europeans first arrived in Ameiica, they 
found the Indians quite naked, except those parts which 
the most uncultivated savages usually conceal. Since that 
time, however, they generally use a coarse blanket, which 
they obtain of the neighbouring planters, in exchange for 
furs and otlier articles. Their huts or cabins are made of 
stakes of wood, diiven into the ground, and covered with* 
bFanches of trees or reeds. They lie on the floor, either 
OD mats, or the skins of wild beasts. Their dishes are of 
weod, and their spoons of the sculls of wild oxen, and some- 
times of laurel, a hardy wood, very suitable for the pur- 
pose ; tlieir knives and hatchets are made of flint or other 
stone. A kettle, and a large plate, constitute almost the 
whole utensils of the family. Their diet consists chiefly 
on what they procure by hunting ; and sagamite or pot- 
tage, is likewise one of the most common kinds of food- 
The most honourable furniture cmoisgst them is a colicc- 
tiwi of the scalps of their enemies : with these they orna- 
ment their huts, which are esteemed in proportion to the' 
number of this horrid sort ©rspoils. 
VOL. u- T 
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The character of the Indians^ is only to be known l)y 
their circumstances and way of passing through life. 
Constantly employed in procuring a precarious subsist- 
ence, by hunting wild animals, and often engaged in war, 
it x:annot be expected that they enjoy much gaiety of tern- 
\jer, or a high flow of spirits. They are therefore generally | 
grave, approaching to sadness : they have none of that 
^iddy vivacity, peculiar to some nations of Europe, but 
despise it. Their behaviour to those about them is regu- 
lar, modest, and respectful. They seldom speak but when 
ihey havc'something impoKant to observe j and all their 
actions, words, and ^ven looks, are attended with some 
meaning. Their subsistence depends entirely on What 
they procure with theii* hands; and their lives, their 
honour, and every thing dear to them, may be lost by the 
smallest inattention, to the design^ of their enemies. A% 
no particular object has power to attach them to one place, 
more than another, they go wherever the necessaries of 
life cap be procured in the greatest abundance. The dif- 
ferent tribes, or nations, when compared with civilized 
^cieties, are extremely small. These tribes often live at 
an immense distance j they are sepai'ated by a dcsart 
frontier, and hid in the bosom of impenetrable woods, and 
almost boundless forests. 

There is in each society, a certain kind of government 
which with very little deviation, prevails over the whole 
continent ; their manners and way of life, are nearly si- 
milar and uniform. An Indian has no method by which he 
can render himself considerable, among hi3 compan^s, 
but by his personal accomplishments, either of body or 
mind ; but, as nature has not been very lavish in these dis- 
tinctions, where all enjoy the same education, all are pretty 
much upon an equality, and will desire to remain so. 
liberty, is therefore the prevailing passion of the Ameri- 
can Indians ; and their government under the influence d 
tl^is sentiment, is perhaps better secured, than by the 
wisest political regulations. They are very far, however, 
from despising all sort of authority : they are attentive to 
the voice of wisdom, which experience has confirnred oa 
tlie aged, and tliey inlist under the bannei^ of the chiet 
in whose valour and militury address, they have learned 
to repose a jiist and merited confidence 
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Aitiong those tribes ^hich arc most engnged in war, 
the power of the chief is naturally predominant ; because 
the idea of having a military leader was the first source 
of his superiority; and- the continued exigencies of the 
state requiring such a leader will enhance it. " His power 
however, is rather persuasive than coercive, he is i-eve- 
renced as a father, rather than feared as a monarch. Ho 
ha* no guards, no prisons, nooiBcers of justice ; and, one 
act of ill-judged violence, would pull him from his humbii 
throne. 

Thie elders in the other form of government, which may 

be considered as a mild and nominal aristocracy, have no 

more power. Age alone is sufFicient for acquiring respect^ 

faiflaenoe, and authority ; experience alone, is the only 

^lource of knowledge ayiong a savage people. 

Among the Indians, business is conducted with the ut* 
most simplicity, and recalls to those who are acquainted 
with antiquity, a lively representation of the early ages. 
The heads of families meet together in a house or cs'.bi^, 
Ippointed for the pur]x>se : here the business is discussed ; 
tnd here those of the nation distinguished for their elo- 
quence or wisdom, have an opportunity of displaying; 
their talents. Their orators, like those of Homer, express 
themselves in a bold, figurative style, more strong than re- 
fined, with gestuEes violent, but natural and expressive. 
When the business is over, and they happen to be well 
provided with food, they appoint a feast upon the occa- 
aoAj of which almost the whole nation partake ; the feust 
B accompanied with a song, in which the exploits of th<rii' 
forefathers are celebrated. They have dances tr^, but 
chiefly of the military kind, like the Greeks and Romans^ 
vhich inspire the younger with a martial spirit. 

To assist their memory, they have belts of small shells 
(tvatn/ium) or beads, of different colours, each represent- 
ing a dilTerent object, which is marked by their colour or 
arrangement. At the conclusion of every subject on which 
tbey discourse, when they treat with a foreign state, they 
deliver one of those belts ; for, if this ceremony should be 
omitted, all that they have said passes for nothing. These 
belts are carefully deposited in each town, as the public, 
records of the nation ; and to them they occasionally have 
recourse, when any public contest happens with a ntigh^ 
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bounng tribe. Of late, as the materials of which ^<»e 
belts are made have become scarce, they often give some 
skin in the place of the wampum ; and receive in return, 
presents of a more valuable kind, from the commis^ners 
appointed to treat with them ; for they never consider la 
treaty of any weight, unless every article in it be radfied by 
aome gratification. 

It sometimes happens, that those different tribes or na- 
tions, scattered as they ai*e, at an immense distance from 
one another, meet in their excursions whilst hunting. If 
there subsists no animosity between them, they behave in 
the most friendly and courteous manner ; but, if they hap- 
pen to be in a state of war, or, if there has been no pre- 
vious intercourse between them, all who are not friends are 
deemed enemies, and they fight with the most savage 
fiuy. 

War, hunting, and fishing, are the principal cmploy- 
Inents of the men ; almost every other concern is consign- 
^^e^-tp the^omen. ^ 

The most prevmling motive with the Indians for entef^ 
ing into a war, if it does not arise from an accidental ren- 
counter, is either to revenge themselves for the death of 
some lost friends, or to acquire prisoners, who may assist 
them in their hunting, and whom they adopt into their 
society. These wars are either undertaken by. some pri- 
vate adventurers, or by the whole community. In the lat- 
ter case, all the young men who desire to go out to battle 
(for no one is compelled, contrary to his inclination) give 
ju piece of wood to the.chief, as a token of their design to ac- 
cjompany Jiim . The chief who is to conduct the enterprize, 
iasts several days, and carefully observes his dreams durtniir 
tliat time ; which the presumption natural to savages most 
3y renders as favourable as he could desire. A variety of 
other superstitious ceremonies are observed. 

The war kettle is set on the fire, as an emblem that they 
are going out to devour their enemies; which amdng 
Ihese nations, it is probable, was formerly the case ; since 
they still continue to expi'ess it in clear terms, and use aa 
emblem significant of the ancient usage. Then they dis-^ 
patch a cup or large shell to their allies ; inviting them to 
join in the destruction of their enemies, and drink theiv 
blood .; for like the ancient Greeks, tliey think that thOKSS 
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iirtheir alliance, must not only adopt their quarrels, but 
that thdjr must also have their resentments wound up to 
the same high pitch Vith themselves* 

There are jno people Who Carry their friendships or re-^ 
sentments so far as they do ; this naturally results from 
their peculiar circumstances. The Americans live in small 
societies, accustomed to see but few objects, and few per- 
sons : to be deprived of these objects to which they are so 
closely attached, renders them miserable. Their ideas are 
too confined to enable them to entertain just sentiments of 
humanity, or universal benevolence. But this very cirtum,- 
itance, whUe it makes them cruel and sa^rage, to an incre- 
dible degree, towards those witli whom they are at war, 
idds a new forcd to their particular friendships, and to the 
common tie which unites the members of the same ti'ibe, 
or those in alliance with thefh* 

With attending to this reflection, some facts which 
immediately follow would excite our wonder, without in- 
forming our reason ; and we would be bewildered in a 
number of particulars, seemingly opposite to one another^ 
Tithom being sensible erf the general cause from which 
they proceed. 

Having finished all the ceremonies previous to the war, 
Old the appointed day^ for setting out on their expedition 
ias arrived, they take leave of their friends, and exchange 
their dothes, or whatever moveables they have, in token 
sT mutual friendship ;r after which they proceed from the 
town, their wives and female relations walking before, and 
attendin|; them to some distance. Tlie warriors march 
dressed m all their finery, and most showy apparel, without 
any order. The chief walks slowly before them, singing 
the war song ; while the rest observe the most profound 
sience.' When they come up to their women, they deliver 
to them all their omaments^ and putting on their worst 
clothes, proceed on their expedition. 

Every nation has its peculiar ensign or standard, which 
is generally a representation of some beast, bird, or fish. 
Those among the Rve Nations, are the bear, otter, wolf, 
tortoise, and eagle, and by those names the tribes are 
usually distinguished. They have the figures of those 
aainials pricked and painted on severad parts of their 
bodies ; and when they march through tlie woods, ther 
T 2 
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comn^on)^, at every eneampflicfttt, G«t the repress te^km 
of their ensign on trees, especlalty after a successfol cam- 
paign : maiicing at the same trniey the number of scalps 
and prisoners they have taken» 

Theip military dress is very singular ; they cot c^, or 
pull out all their hair, except a spot about the l»eadth of 
two crown-pieces, near the top of thfeir heads, and entirely 
destroy their eye brows : the lock left npwi- their heads, 
they divide into several parcels ; each of which is stifieii* 
ed and adorned with wampum, beads, and feathers of va- 
rious kinds ; the whole twisted inio a form resembling the 
modem pompoon. Their heads are painted red down to 
the eyes, and sprinkled over with white down. The gristles 
of their ears are split almost aroun^ and dist^Kied with 
wires or splinters, so as to meet and* tie togedier i^ the 
nape of the neck ; these are also hung with somc'oma* 
ments, and generally bear the representation of some bird 
or beast. Their noses are likewise bored, and hung whh 
trinliets of beads, and their faces painted with various co 
lours, so as to make an awful appearance. Their breads 
are adorned with a gorget, or toedalof brass, copper, o 
some other metal ; and the scalping knife hai^sby a strin-^ 
from the neck. 

The most approved qualities amdng Indians in wstf arc 
vigilance and attention, to execute and avoid surpriv; 
and indeed, in these arts they arp superior to all other 
ixations in the world. Accustomed to a' continual wander- 
ing in the forests, their conceptions sliarpened by ktien 
necessity, and livmg in every respect according to nat'ire, 
their external senses hwve a dcgjree of at^teness which 
at first view appears incr«dible. They can trace out their 
enemies at an immense distance, by the smoke of their 
fires, which they smell, and by the tracks of their feet 
upon the ground, imperceptible to an European eye, but 
which they can count With facility. It is said they caa 
even distinguish the dillferent nations to which they be 
long, and determine the precise time in which they pas« 
sed; when an Eui*opean witn the tdd of glasses could not dit 
cover the least trace of a foot-»&tep. These circumstance 
are of less importance as the|r siRvag^e enemies are e^aallj 
well acquainted with them-^ , 
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Whea they go out, thcrefope, ^ey take care to avoid 
making use of any thing that might lead to a discovery. 
They %ht no fire to wa,rm theflatselvcs, or to prepare their 
victuals $ they lieclose to the gjBound during the day, 
wh^B they draw near the residence of their enemies, and 
travel only in the night, and marching along in files ; he 
that closes the rear, ^carefully covers the tracks of his own 
£cct, and those who preceded him with leaves. When 
they h^t to refresh themselves^ scouts are sent out to re- 
connoitre the country, and beat up every place where they 
suspect an onemy lies concealed. 

In thi^ manner they enter unawiares the villages of their 
foes ; and white the flower of the nation are engaged in 
hunting, massacre all the children, women and helpless 
old men; or make prisonei's of as many as they can ma- 
nage, or have strength enough to be useful to their nation. 
But when the enemy is apprized of their design, and com- 
ing on iti arms agc^st them, they throw themselves flat 
on the ground among the withered herbs and leaves, which 
their faces are painted to resemble^ They then allow a part 
to pass unmolested, when all at once, with a tremendous 
^out, rising up from their ambush, they pour a storm of 
arrows or musket bullets upon their foes. 

The party attacked, returns the same cry ; every one 
shelters himself with a tree, and returns the fire of the 
adverse party, as soon as tlicy rake themselves froiti the 
ground to give a second fii^» Thus does the battle x:on- 
thiue, until the one party is so much weakened, as to be 
incapable of further resistance. But if the force on each 
side continues nearly equal, the fierce spirits of the savages, 
inflamed by the loss of their friends, can no longer be re- 
strained. They abafnion their distant war, and rush upon 
one another with clubs and hatchets in their hands, mag- 
nifying their own comragc, and insulting their enemies 
with the bitterest reproached. A cruel combat ensues, 
death appears in a thousand hideous forms, which would 
congeal the blood of civilized nations to behold ; but which 
rouses the fury of sav^es. They traftiple, they insult 
over the dead bodies, and tear the scalp from the head.^ 
The flame continues to rage till resistance ceases ; then 
they secure the prisonei's, whose fate, if men, are a thou- 
sand times more imhappy than those who died in the 
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field. The conquerors set up a hideous yeH to lasQent 
the friends they have lost. 

They approach in a melancholy, severe gleom to their 
own village ; a messenger is sent to announce their arrival^ 
and the women with frightful shrieks, come out to moura 
tlieir dead brothers, or their husbands. When they are 
arrived, the chief relates in a low voice, to the eiders, a 
circumstantial account of every particular of the expedi^ 
tion. The orator then proclaims this account aloud to 
the people ; and as he mentions the names of those who 
have fallen, the shrieks of the women are redoubled^ 

The men too join in these cries, according as each is 
most connected with the deceased, by blood or friendship* 
The la$t ceremony is the proclamation of victory j each 
individual then forgets his private misfortunes, and joins 
in the triumph of hb nation ; all tears are wiped from 
their eyes, and by an unaccountable transition, they pass 
in a moment from the bitterness of sorrow, to an exti-ava- 
^ance of joy. 

But the manner in which they treat their prisoners, is 
the cnief characteristic of the savages* The friendly af- 
fections which glow with an intense warmth Wi^in tlie 
bounds of their own villages^ seldom extend beyond thenL 
They feel nothing for the enemies of their nation but an 
implacable resentment. The prisoners who have them^ 
selves the same feelings, know the. iotentions of their com 
querors, and are prepared for them. The person who has 
taken the captive, attends him to the cottage, where, ac^ 
cording to the distribution made by the elders, he is- to be 
delivered to supply the loss of a relative. If those who 
receive him have their &mily weakened by war or oAer 
accidents, they adopt the captive ini^ the family. But if 
they have no occasion for him, or their resentment for the 
loss of their friends be too high to endure the sight of any 
connected with those who were concerned in it, they sen* 
tence him to death. All those who have met with the 
same severe sentence being collected, the whole nation is 
assembled at the execution as for some great solemnity. 
A scaffold is erected, and the prisoners are tied to a stake^ 
where they begin their death song, and prepare for the 
ensuing scene of cruelty, with the most nndaunted courage. 
Their enemies on the oUier side, are deteimincd to put if 
to tjic proof, by the most cruel and exquisite tortures* 
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They begin at the extremity of his body, and gradually 
approach the more vital .parts ; one plucks out his nails by 
the roots, one by one ; another takes a finger into his mouth 
and tears off the fiesh with his teeth ; a third thrusts the 
mangled finger into the bowl of a pipe made red hot, which 
he smokes like tobacco ; then they pound his toes and fin- 
gers to pieces between two stones ; they cut circles about 
his joints, and gashes in the fieshy parts of the limbs, which 
they sear immediately with red hot irons, cutting, burning, 
and pinching them alternately ; they pull off his flesh, thus 
mangled and roasted, bit by bit, devouring it with greedi- 
ness, and smearing their faces with the blood ; their pas- 
sion^, encreasing in horror and fury, they proceed to twist 
the bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and 
snapiHng them, while others are employed in pulling and 
extending the limbs in every direction so as to increase 
the torment. This continues often five or six hours ; and 
sometimes (such is the constitutional strength of the sa- 
vages), for days together. Then they frequently unbind 
him, to give a breathing to their fury, to think what new 
tortures they shall inflict, and to refresh the strength of the 
soffercr, who, wearied out with such a variety of unheard- 
of torments, often falls into so profound a sleep, that they 
9pply the fire to awake him, and renew his sufferings. He 
is again fastened to a stake, and again they renew their 
cruelty ; they stick him all over wi& matches of a wood 
that easily takes fire, wjd bums but slowly, they run' sharp 
Kfed&iinto every part of his body, they drag out his teeth 
▼ith pincers, and thrust put his eyes ^ and lastly, having 
burned his flesh from his bones with slow fires, after having 
mangled bis body in the most shocking manner, and so 
mutilated his face that nothing human appears in it, after 
having peeled the skin from the head, and poured a heap 
of red hot coals or boiling water on the naked scull, they 
once more unbind the miserable victim ; who blind and 
staggering with pain and weakness, is assaulted on every 
side with clubs and stones, and falling into their fires at 
every step, until one of the chiefs, out of compassion or 
weary of cruelty, puts an end to his life by a club or dag- 
ger. The body is then put into a kettle, and this inhu- 
man and horrid employment is succeeded by a feast as 
barbarous. 
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The wdmen, forgetting the human as well fts the female 
nature, surpass the mcHtin cruelty, and act like furies 
while this scene of horiBfcis going on : the principal per- 
sons of the nation sit araund the st^e looking on, and 
smoking their pipes without the least emotion. But what 
is most extraordinary, the sufferer himself, in the Mttle in- 
tervals of his txirment&i smokes, appears uncoffcemed, and 
converses with his tormentors about indifferent matters. 
During the whole time of his execution, there seems a 
contest which shall succeed; they, by inflicting the most 
horrid pains, or he, by enduring tliem with a firmness and 
constancy almost above Imman : not a sigh, not a groan, 
not a distortion of countenance, escap>es him : he possesses 
his mind entirely in the midst of his tormems : he recounts 
his own exploits : he itiforms them of the crueldes he has 
conimitted upon their countrymen, and threatens them 
with the revenge that will attend his death ; that they were 
old women who knew not how to put a warrior to death ; 
aiid though his reproaclies exasperate them to madness, 
he continues to insult them with their ignorance in the art 
of tormenting ; pointing oiit himself more exquiate me- 
thods, and nioi'e sendble parts of the body to be aillicted. 
The women have this part of courage as well as the men, 
and it is as rare for an Indian to behave otherwise, as it 
would be for an European to suffer as an Indian. 

Such is the wonderful power of an early intuition, and 
a ferocious thirst of glory. " I am braVe and intrepid," 
says the savage in the face of his tormentors, " I neither 
" fear death nor toniientS4 those who fear them are cow- 
*« arda ; they are less than woineft : life is nothing to 
'« those who have courage ; may my enemies be confound- 
" ed with despair and rage : oh ! that I could devour 
"them, and drink their blood to the last drop." But 
neither the intrepidity on one side, nor the inflexibility on 
the other, are matter of astonishment ; for vengeance 
and fortitude, in the midst of torments, are duties consi* 
dered with them as sacred j they are the effects of their 
earliest education, and depend upon prmciples in&tiUt-d 
into them from their infancy. 

On all other occasions they are humane and compas* 
sionate. Nothing can exceed the warmth of their a^ec^ 
tion towards their friends, who consist of all those who 
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^ve in the same Yillage? or «re in sUHanee >vith tbem ; 
among these all things are comnion ; their houses, their 
provisions, and their most valuable articles are not with- 
held from a friend ; has any one of these had ill success in 
hunting, his harvest failed, or his house burned, he'feels 
IK) other effect of his misfortune, than it gives him an op- 
portunity to experience the benevolence and regard of his 
associates. On the other hand the^ Indian, to the enemy of 
Ms country or his mbe, or to those who have privately of- 
fended him, IS implacable. He conceals his sentiments ; 
he appears reconciled, until, by some treachery or sur- 
prize, he has an opportunity of executing an horrible re- 
ven|;e. No length of time is sufficient to allay his resent-' 
ffiCBt ; no distance of place gp'eat enough to protect the ob- 
ject ; he crosses the steepest mountains,, he pierces the 
most impenetrable forests, and traverses the most dismal 
swamps and desarts, for several hundreds of miles, bearing 
the inclemency of the season, the fatigue of the expedition, 
the extremes of hunger and tliirst, with patience and cheer- 
fulness, in hopes of surprizing liis enemy, on whom he ex- 
ercises the most schocking barbarities, even to the eating 
of his flesh. To such extremes do the Indians extend their 
fiiendsljip and their enmity ^ and such indeed is the cha- 
racter of all stiwig uncultivated minds. 

The treatment of their dead shews, in glowing colours, 
the strength of their friendship, and warm attachment, to 
their departed friends. When any one of the society is cut 
off, he is lamented by the whole ; on this occasion a vari- 
ety of ceremonies are performed. The body is washed, 
anointed, and i^ainted. Then the women lament the loss 
vith hideous bowlings, intennixed with songs, which cele- 
brate the great actions of the deceased and his ancestors. 
The men mourn also, though in a less extravagant man- 
ner. The whole village is present at the interment, and 
the corpse is habited in their most sumptuous ornaments. 
Close to the body of the deceased are placed his bow and 
arrows, and other weapons of war, with whatever he valued 
most in his lifetime, and a quantity of provisions for his 
subsistence on the journey which he is supposed to take. 
The solemnity, like every other, is attended with feasting. 
The funeral being ended, the relations of the deceased 
!q[^Qe themselves to their huts^ for a considerable ti^e,. 
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to indulge their giief. A^er an interval of some weekig) 
they visit the grave and repeat their sorrow, new clothe the 
remains of the body, and act^ver ag^ aH the solemnities 
of the funeral. 

The mo^t remarkable funeral ceremony is what they 
dall the feast of the dead, or the feast of souls. The day 
for this ceremony is appointed in the assembly of their 
chiefs, who give the necessary orders for every thing that 
may conduce to the pomp and magnificence of its celebra- 
tion ; and the neighbouring nations are Invited to partake 
of the entertainment. At this time, all who have died 
since the preceding feast of the kind, are taken out of their 
graves^: even those who have been interred at the greatest 
distance from the villages, are diligently looked for, and 
conducted to this general rendezvous of the dead, which 
exliibits a scene of horror beyond the power of descnp- 
tion. When the feast is concluded, the bodies are dressed 
in the finest skins which can be procured, and after being 
exposed for some time in this pomp, are again committed 
to the earth, with great solemnity, which is succeeded by 
funeral-games. 

Their taste for war, the most striking characteristic of 
^n Indian, gives a strong bias to their religfon. The god 
of war, whom they call Areskoui, is revered" as the great 
god of their people. Him they invoke; before they, go 
into the field. Some nations worship the sun and moon, 
as symbols of the power of the great spirit. There are 
among them traditions of the creation of the world, of 
Noah's flood, &c. Like all rude nations they are strongly 
addicted to supei'stition. They believe in the existence 
of a number of good and bad genii, or spirits, who inter- 
fere in the afifairs of mortals, and produce all our happiness 
or misery. It is from the evil genii in particular, they 
imagine all our diseases proceed ; and it is to the good 
genii to whom we ^re indebted for a cure. Their piiests 
or jugglers are supposed to be inspired by the good genii 
in their dreams, with tlie knowledge of future events ; 
they are called in to tlie assistance of the sick, and are 
supposed to know the event, and in what way they must 
be treated. ^ But these spirits appear to be extremely shn* 
pie in their system of physic ; in almost every disease 
they prescribe the same remedy. The patient Is inclo^d 
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u a narrow cabin, in the midst of which a large stone is 
made red hot ; on tliis they throw water, the steam produ- 
«s a profuse sweat, they then hurry him from this hot 
bath, and plunge him instantly into the adjacent creek or 
river. This metlwd, although it costs many their lives, 
©ften performs very remarkable cures. 

They are known, however, to have considerable know- 
ledge in the vegetable kingdom, and the white inhabitants 
are indebted to them for the knowledge of many powerful 
plants as restoratives, and antidotes to the i)oison of rep- 
tiles, with which the woods in mauy parts of America 
4tbound. 

Although the Indian women generally bear the labori- 
<His part of domestic economy, their condition, at least 
among the tribes t)f North America, is far from being so 
wretched, so slavish, and depressed, as has been represent- 
ed by Doctor Robertson and other writers. " Their em- 
ployment, (says Dr. Barton,) is chiefly in their houses, 
except when they are raising their crops of maize, or In- 
dian com, at which times they generally turn out to assist 
their husbands and parents, but they are not compelled to 
da this." "You may depend on my assertion (says the 
same gentleman, who had ample opportunities of being 
informed of the customs and manners of the Indians), that 
tiere are no people any where who love their women more 
than these people do, or men of better understanding, in 
disdnguishing the merits of tlie opposite sex, or men 
more faithful in rendering suitable compensation. They 
are couiteous and polite to their women, tender, gentle, 
nad fond even to an appearance of effeminacy. An In- 
dian man seldom attempts to use a woman of any descrip- 
tbn' with indelicacy, eith^' of action, or language." I 
vAsh we could with propriety adopt the same language 
when speaking of the young men of the present age, who 
would think it a disparagement to be compared with the 
untutored savage of the wilderness. 

In the hunting seasons, that is in autumn, and in winter 
when the men are out in the forest, the whole care of the 
house or family rests upon the women ; at these timea 
they undergo much care and fatigue, such as cutting wood 
&c. but tliis labour is in part relieved by the old men whose- 
\igour is so far diminished, as ndt to be able to sustain tlie 
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fatigue of hunting, or the toils of martial nchierei&^nli 
But nothing shows the invportance and respectability of til 
women among the Indians, more than that custom xnaa 
ot the tribes are in, of letting their women preside I 
the councils of their countr^ : to this we may add, that aC 
veral of the Florida nadons have ac different times, hat 
governed by the wisdom, and the prudence of female d 
ziques. 

Liberty in its fullest extent, being the darling pasaia 
of the Indians, their education is directed in such a mad 
ner as to cherish this disposition to the utmost. Henc 
their children are never chastised with blows, and Uii 
are seldom even reprimanded Reason, they say^ wi 
guide their children when they come to.the use of it, ai 
before that time their faults cannot be very great. B{ 
blows might damp their fierce and martial spirit ; by tl 
liabit of a slavish motive to acticm. When grown up thi 
experience nothmg like command, dependence or sub^ 
dination ; even strong persuasion is carefully* av<Hded I 
those of influence among them. No man is held in 'gr« 
esteem, unliess he has increased the strength of his coi| 
try with a captive, or adomed'Ms hut with a scalp of a 
of his enemifes. i 

Controversies among the Indians are few, and quk^li 
decided. When any criminal matter is so flagrant a& 
become a national concern, it is brought under the jn 
diction of the j^reat council ; but in common cases the -j 
ties settle the dispute between themselves. If a murdep 
committed, the family which has lost a relation pre 
to retaliate on that of the offender. They often kifl 
murderer : and when this happens (which is but seldo: 
the kindred of the last persoj^ slain, look upon themsel' 
as much injured, and to have the same right to ven 
as the other party. 

It is common, however, for the offender to absent 
self ; the friends send compliments of condolence to ti 
of the person who has been murdered. The head of 
famDy at length appears, with a number of presents^ 
delivery of which, he accompanies with a formal s]^ 
the wliole ends as usual in mutual feastings, in son^is, 
in dances. If the murder is committed. by one of the4_ 
femily or cabin, that family has the full right of judges 
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MhiflLiMelf;* either to punish the guilty with death, or to 
pwdon him ; or to oblige him to j^ive some recompense 
to the wife and children of the deccasecL Instances of this 
kind are very rare, for their att;?ichnient to those of the 
same family, are so remarkably strong, that it may vie 
Tmh the most celebrated friendships of fabulous antiquity. 

Such in general, are the customs and manners of the In- 
dians. But almost every tribe has something peculiar to it- 
self Among the Hurons and the Natciiez, the dignity of 
the chief is said to be hereditary, and the right of succesMon 
in the female line. When this happens to be extinct, the 
most reputable matron of the tribe, we are informed^ makes 
a choice of whom she pleases to succeed. 

The Cherokees are governed by several Sachems, or 
chiefs, elected by the different villages, as ai^e also the 
Creeks and the Chactaws : the two latter punish adultery in 
a woman by cutting off her hair ; which they will not suf- 
fer to grow, until corn is ripe^ the next season ; but the II li* 
nois, for the same>drlme9 cut off the nose and ears. 

The Indians on the upper lakes are formed into a sort 
of empire. The emperor is elected from the eldest tribe, 
which is they Ottawa wa$ ; this authority is very consider- 
able. A few yeai*s ago, the person who held this rank, 
fwmed a design of uniting all the Indian nations under 
hb sovereignty ; hut tliis bold attempt proved unsuccess- 
ful. 

In general, the Indians of America live to a great age, 
although it is difficult to obtain from them an exact account 
xrf tl^ number of their years. It was asked of one who ap- 
peared "extremely old, what age he was of. I am above 
tyenty, said he ; but, upon putting the question in a differ*, 
ent manner, and reminding him of former times, and some 
particular circumstances, my machee, said he, spoke to me 
when I was young, of the Incas : and he had seen those 
princes. According to tins reply, there must have elapsed 
from the date of his machee's or grandfather's remem- 
brance to that time 332 yeai's. The Indian who made this 
r€ply, appeared to be 120 years of age: for, besides the 
whiteness of hair and beard, his body was almost bent to the 
ground ; without showing any other mark of debility, cJr^ 
apfifering. This happened in 1764. 
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This longevity, and state of unintemapted fiealth, ff ^ 
thought by some to be the consequence in part of their va« 
cancy from all serious thought and employment ; joined 
also with their robust texture, and formation of their bodiW 
organs. Were the Indians to abstain from spirituous li* 
quors, and their destructive wars, of ail races of men who 
inhabit the globe, they would be the most likely to extend 
the bounds and enjoyments of animal life to their utmost 
duration. '^ 

Before we take our leave of the Indian natives, let us at- 
tend to some other accounts which will set their character 
in a moi*e clear and strong point of view, and rescue it frono 
that degradation and obscurity, in which some Spanish his- 
torians have endeavoured to envelope it. 

Their (riendships are strong, and faithful to the last ex?- 
tremity ; of which no further proof need be adduced, than 
the following anecdote of the late colonel Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, who was sent to the Cherokee nation, to transact 
some business with them. It happened that some of our 
disorderly people had just killed one or two of that nation. 
It was therefore proposed in their council, that colonel 
Byrd should be put to death, in revenge for the loss of 
their countrymen. Among them was a chief called 
Silouee, who on some former occasion, had contracted an 
acquaintance and friendship with colonel Byrd. He<:ame 
to him every night in his tent, and told him not to he 
afraid for they should not kill him. After many days de- 
liberation, contrary to Silouee's expectation, the determi- 
nation' of the coimcil was, that Byrd should be put to 
death, and some warriors were dispatched as executioners. 
Silouee attended thei^, and when they entered the tent, 
he threw himself between them and Byrd, and said to the 
warriors, << Tliis man is my friend : before you get at 
" him you must kill me." On which they returned, and 
the council respected the principle so much as to recede 
from their determination. 

Of their bravery and address in war, we have had suffi- 
cient proofs ; of their eminence in oratory we have fewer- 
examples, because it is chiefly displayed in their own coun- 
cils. One, however, we have of superior lustre : the speech. 
of Logan, a Mingoe chief, to Lord Dunmore, when gover-** 
nor of Virginia, at the close of a war in which the Shawa- 
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Dese, MingoeS, and Delawares were united. The Indians 
were^defeated by the Virginia militia, and sued for peace. 
Logan, however, disdained to be among the suppliants j 
bnt lest the sincerity of a treaty should be distrusted from 
i^hich so distinguished a chief absented himself, he sent 
bf a messenger, the following speech to I ^ord DunmOre ;, 
" I appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered Lo* 
"gan's cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat : If ever 
" he came cold and naked, and he clothed him not. Dur* 
"ing the course of the last long and bloody war, Logan 
"remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such 
"was my love for the whites, that my countrymen, as they 
" pass.ed, pointed and said, ' Logan is the friend of the 
" white men.* I had even thought to have'lived with you, 
♦* but for the injuries done by one man. Colonel Cresap, 
"the last spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, murder* 
" ed all the relations of Logan, not even sparing my wc- 
" men and children. There runs not a drop of my blood 
"in the Veins of any living creature. This called on me 
'• for revenge. I have-'soitght it ; I have killed many ; I 
"have fully glutted' m^y vengeance ; for my country I re- 
" joice at the beamts of peace ; but do not harbour a thought 
^ that mineis the joy of fear ; Logan never knew fear; He 
**will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is left t<i 
•* mouni for Logan ? not one." 

Another anecdote in favour of the Indlim character, re*- 
^ed by Doctor Benjamin Franklin, deserves a place in 
this history. Conrad Weiser, a celebrated interpreter of 
hdian languages, who had been naturftUMrt among th^ 
Six Nations, and spoke the Mohoek language well, gav^ 
Franklin the following account.- 

He was sent by our governor on a messj^e to the coun**^ 
cM at Onondago, he called at the habitation of Canassetaga 
an old acquaintance, who embraced him, spread furs for 
him to sit on, placed before him some boiled beans ancl 
renison, and mixed some fum and water for his drink ; 
when iie was well refreslied, and had lighted his pipe, Ca- 
nassetago began to converse with him ; asked how he had 
Fai-cd the many years sitia^ they had seen each other ^ 
whence he came, and what had occasioned his journey, Scc^ 
Coni-ad answered all his questions, and when the discourse 
kgan to flag, tlie Indian, to contimie it said, "Conrad. 
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" you have Eved long am(»)g the white people, and kno^ 
« something of their customs : I have be j\ somedmes at 
♦' Albany, and have observed that once in seven days they 
" shut up their shops, and all assemble in the great house ; 
** tell me what it is tor, and what it is they do there/* 

" They meet there," says Conrad, « to hear and learri 
^ good things." " I do not doubt," says the Indian, " that 
.*' they tell you so, for they have told me the same ; but I 
*« doubt the truth of what they say, and I will tell you my 
*• reasons. I wept lately to Albany to sell my skuis, and 
" buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, 8cc. You know I ge- 
** nerully used to deal with Hans Hanson ; but I was a little 
«' inclined this time to try some other merchants. Howc- 
*< ver,^ I called first upon Hans, and asked him what he 
^ would give for beaver. Me said he would not give more 
^< than four shillings a pound, but-(says he) I cannot talk 
" on this business now, this is the day we meet together 
^^ to learn good things ; and I am going to the ineedng. 
*' So I thought to myself, since I cannot do «ny business 
*' to-day, 1 may as well go to the meeting too ; sind I went 
« with him. There stood up a man in black, and began to 
" talk to the people very angrily. I did not, understand 
*' what he said ; but perceiving he lobked much at me and 
** at Hanson, 1 imagined he was angry at seeing^ me there ; 
** so I went out, sat down near the house, struck fire and 
•* lit my pipe, waiting till the meeting should break up. I 
^ thought too, that the man had mentioned something 9bouX 
•* beaver, and suspected that it might be the subject of their 
•* meeting. 96 when they came out — ^ Well Hans,* says I, 
<* J hope you have agreed to give me more than four shil- 
*' lings a pound.' * No,* says he, ' I cannot give so mucli, 
^ 1 cannot give more than three shillings and six pence.* 
*' I then spoke to several, other dealers, but they all sung 
** the same song, three-and-six-pence, three-and-six-pence. 
•' This made it clear to me, that my suspicion was right; 
^ and tliat whatever they pretended of meeting to learn 
^ good things, the real purpose was to consult how to cheat 
•* Indians in the price of beaver. Consider but a little, Con- 
** rad, and you must be of my opinion. If they met*^ 
*' often to learn good things, they <:ertainly would harvcj 
*' learned some before this time. But they art- stiU igiMfc 
*' rant. You know our practice; i£ a wiiite man, tra\elUn| 
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" through our country, enters one of our cabins, we all treat 
" him as I treat you -, we dry him if he is wet, we wiSrm 
<< him if he is cold, and give him meat and drink, that he 
" may satisfy his thirst and hunger ; and we spread soft 
^ furs for hirfi to rest and sleep upon : we demand nothing 
** in return. But if I go into a white man's house in Al- 
<( bany, and ask for victuals and drink, they ask, where is 
* your money ? and if I have none, they say, Get out you 
*' Indian dog ! You see they have not learned those little 
« good things ; that we need no meetings to be instructed 
^ in, because our mothers taught them to us when we were 
*'' children ; and therefore, it is impossible their meetings 
«< should be as they say, for any such purpose, or have any 
« such effect ; they are only to contrive the cheating of In- 
*^ dians in the price of their beaver." 

I appeal to every sensible professor of Christianity, if 
there is not more force in the reasoning of this unlettered 
inhabitant of the wilderness, than in many of the elaborate 
discourses of the learned divines amongst us, though em- 
bellished with all the trappings of modem elocution. 

I shall close the Indian character with a short extracts 
with some small variations, from a letter of the justly cele- , 
brated William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania; who, 
in the early part of the settlement of America, had an op^ 
portunity of observing their customs and manner oOife, be*- 
fbre they had been changed by so frequent an in^course 
Math Europeans. He describes their persons, manners, Ian- . 
guage, religion, and government, in the following manner, 
« They ar^^enerally tall, straight, well built, and of singu- 
lar proportion ; they tread strong and clever, and mostly 
Valk with a lofty chin: of complexion, brown as the gypfdes 
in England. They grease themselves with bears fat clarifr- 
ed ; and using no defence agaii^^t the sun or weather, their 
skins must needs be swarthy. Their eyes are little and 
black, not unlike a straight-looked Jew. 1 have seen as 
comely European-like faces among them, as on your side 
of the sea. An Italian complexion hath not much more 
of the white; and the noses of many of them have as much 
of the Roman. Their lan^^age is lofty, yet narrow ; but, 
like the Hebrew, in signirfcation, full ; like siort hand in 

Ijrriting, one word serveth in the place pf three, and the 
est are 9uppUed by the understanding of tJtie ht^arer. Im- 
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perfect in their tenses, wanting in their moods, participle Sf 
adverbs, conjunctions, and interjections ; I . have made ft 
my business to understand k, that I might not want an 
interpreter on anyxKcasion : and I must say, that I know 
not a language spoken in Europe, that hath words of more 
sweetness or greatness in accent and emphasis than theirs. 

Their children, as soon as they are bom, are washed in 
water, and while young they plunge them into rivers in 
cold weather, to harden and embolden them. Havinij 
wrapped them in a clout, they lay them on a straight thhi 
board, a little more than the length and breadth of the 
child, and swaddle it fast upon the board, to make it straight, 
and thus they carry them at their backs. The children will 
walk when very young, at nine months commonly : they 
wear only a clout round their waist, till they are grown up: 
if boys, they go a fishing till ripe for the woods, which is 
about fifteen ; they then hunt^ and after having given some 
proofs of their manhood, by a good return of skins, they 
may marry ; otherwifse it is a shame to think of a wife. 
The girls stay with their mothers, and help to hoe the 
ground, plant com, and caary burdens. When the yoimg 
women are fit for mafriagc, they wear something on their 
heads for advertisement, but so as- tlieir' laces are hardly to 
be seen, except when thoy please^ 

Theijkhouses are made lof poles sfuok in the ground, 
covereondth mats and bark," in the fashion of an English 
barn ; their beds are reeds, grass, or skins. If an Euro- 
pean comes to see them, or calls for lodging at their house 
or wigwam, they give him the bfcast place, and firet cut. If 
they come to visit the white inhab^^ts, their salutation is 
commonly, Itah ! which is as- muc\^s to say, good be to 
you ! and set them down, which is nfbstly on the ground ; i 
sometimes not speaking a vord, but observe all that passes. 
If you give them any thin^ to eat or drink, it is well, for 
tliey will not ask ; and, if it be little or much, if it be with 
kindness, they are well pleased ; else they go away sullen, 
but say nothing. In liberality they excel ; nothing is too 
good for their friend. Light of heart, strong aifeclions, but 
soon spent : they aie the mos^ merry creatures that live ; I 
they feast and dunce perpetually ; they ne\'er have mueh) 
nor Jo they want much. If they are ignorant of our ploft'J 
*-ures, they are free from our pains. \Ve s\^eat and loS l(A 
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five ; their pleasure feeds them j I mean their huntings, 
fishings and fowling ; and their table is spread every where : 
they eat twice a day, morning and evening. In Sickness, 
impatient to be cured, and for it give any thing, especially 
to their children, to whom they are extremely natural. 

They are great concealers of their own resentments* 
A tragical instance fell out since I came into the country s- 
—A king's daughter thinking herself slighted by her hus- 
bandy in suffering another woman to lie down betweea 
them, rose up, went out, plucked a root out of the ground^ 
and eat it ; upon whieh she inmiediately died : and for 
w4iich, he, some time after, made an offering to ner kin- 
dred, for atonement, and liberty of marriage ; as two others 
did to the kindred of their wives, that died a natural death. 
For until the widowers have done so they mu^t not marry 
again. 

They believe in a God and immortality, without the 
help of metaphysics ; for they say : " There is a great 
*< Itin^ that made them, who dwells in a glorious country 
** to the southjvard of them, and the souls of the good 
«< shall go thither, where they shall live again." Their 
worship consists of two parts, viz. Sacrifice and Cantico. 
Their sacrifice is the first-fruits; the first and fattest 
biick they kill, they put on the fire ; where he is all burn- 
ed ; and he that performs the ceremony, sings, at the 
same time, a mournful ditty, but with such mai^ellous 
ferment, anrf labour of body^ that he will even sweat to a 
foam. The other part is their Cantico, performed by round 
dances, ^omethnes worfls, sometimes songs, then shouts ; 
and two (being the first that begin) by singing and drum- 
ming on a board direct ^Ihe chorus ; their postures in the 
dance are very ant ick^4nd different, but all keep measure, 
This is done with equal earnestness, but great appear- 
BncG of joy. In the Fall, "when the com is gathered in, 
they begin to feast one another : there have been two 
great festivals already, to which all come that will ; I 
was at one myself; their entertainment was a great seat 
by a spring, under some shady trees, and twenty bucks, 
with hot cakes of new corn, both wheat and beans, which 
they made up in a square form, in the leaves of %e stem, 
and baked them in ashes j and after that they proceed to 
danrjng. But they that go, must carry a small present ia 
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their money Cvamfiumjj it may be sixpence vhlch m 
made of the bone of a fish ; the black is ¥^ith them as gt^d^ 
the white syver." 

This account of the natives, notwithstanding it in some 
respectS) differs from what has been observed by othe» 
writers, yet, in general, it serves to establish the most 
prominent features of their character, already exhibit- 
ed. 

Notwithstanding the many settlements of Europeans ia 
this continent, great part of America remains still un- 
known. JThe northern continent contains the 'British colo- 
nies of Hudson's Bay, Canada, New Brunswick, and Novm 
Scotia: the United States, t^'z. Massachusetts, with the 
district of Maine, New York, New Jersey, New Hamp* 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, Pennsylvania^ 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, Mississippi Territory, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Northwestern Territory ; Louisiana, in- 
cluding the Island x)f New Orleans, purchased of the 
French, to whom it had been , ceded by the Spaniards ; it 
contains also the Spanish territories, of East and West 
Florida, New Mexico, Caiifomia, and Mexica; besides 
these there are immense regions to the west and north, the 
boundaries of which have never yet been discovered. Such 
as have in any degree been, known, ar,e inhabited by the 
Esquiitfaux, the Algonquins, the Iroquois, the Cherokees, . 
the Chickasaws,-the Chactaws, the Creeks, and many other 
tribes of Indians. Vast tracts oLtt^ inland parts are un- 
known, being comprehended under the general name of 
Amazonia. A large district also, said to be the residence 
of a gif^aniic race of «ien, lies on the easl side of the SQuth- 
ern continent, between the Straits of Magellan and the 
province of Paraguay. 

This mst country produces many of the metals, fune- 
rals, pIiiAts, fruits, ti-ees, and wood, to l^ met wit't in 
other parts of the globe, and many of ijtem in greater 
quantities, and in high pel*fection. The gold and silverof 
America have supplied Europe with such large quantit!^^, 
that these precious metals have become so common asl|o 
be very ^uch diminished in value to what it was befojte 
America was discovered : it also produces diamondi 
pearls, emeralds, amethysts, &c, wiiich has beep ^oi«t 
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Jarigcly treated upon in the first vohjm^ of this his- 
tory. 

Although the Indians still live in the quiet possession 
6f many large tracts, America, so far as is known, was 
chiefly claimed by three European nadons, and divided 
into colonies, viz. the Spaniards, English, and Portuguese. 
The Spaniards, as they first, discovered it, have the largest 
and richest portion. Next to Spain, the most considerable 
proprietor was Great Britain, who derived her claim to 
North America from the first discovery of that continent, 
by Sebastian Cabot, in the name of Henry thg seventh, 
in the.yeur 1497, about six years after the discovery of 
South America by Columbus. 

Tias country was in general called Newfoundland until 
JLmedcus Vespucius, a Florentine, who accompanied 
Ojeda, a Spanish adventurer on a voyage of discovery : 
and having drawn up an entertaining history of his voyage, 
it was published and read with avidity. In his narrative 
he had the artifice to insinuate, that he was the first who 
discovere,d the New World. Many of his readers gave 
credit to the insinuation, and from him it assumed the 
name of America. The original name of Newfoundland 
is solely appropriated to an island on the north coast. It 
"Was a long time before the English made an attempt to 
settle in thi$ country. Sir Walter Raleigh, an uncommon 
genius, and a brave commander, first led the way, by 
planting a colony, and naming it Virginia, in honour of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The French, from this period, until the conclusion of 
. the war in 1763, laid claim to, and actually possessed, 
Canada, and Louisiana ; comprehending all that exten- 
sive country, reaching from Hudson's Bay, on the north, 
to Mexico, and the gulph of the same name, on the south. 
But in that war, they were not only driven from Canada, 
«nd its dependencies, but obliged to relinquish all that 
part of Louisiana lying on the east side of the Missis- 
sippi. Thus the British colonies were preserved, secured, 
and extended so far, as to render it difficult to ascertain 
the precise boimds of empire in North Americ^ To the 
; northward they might have extended their cmims quite 
- to the pole, nor did any nation shew a ctispo.iuon to dis- 
|fCputethe property of this noithem country with them. 
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From that ' extremity they had a territoty e^rteodmg 
oouthward, to Cape Florida in the Gulph of Mexico, in the 
latitude of 25^ north: and consequently near 4000 miles 
long in a direct line ; and to the westward, their boun- 
daries reached to nations unknown even to the Indians of 
Canada. 

Of the revolution that has since taken place, by which 
a great part of those territories have been separated fnmi 
the British empire, and which has given a new face 
to the western world, an impartial narrative shall be 
attempted. It will, however, be difiicult to avoid some 
errors ; the accounts from which the historian must de- 
rive his information, partake too much of prejudice, sffld 
the fabrications of party ; and they want that amelioration 
which time alone can give. 

The state of the British colonies, §t the conclusion of 
the war in 1763, was such, as attracted the attention of 
all the politicians in Europe. At that period their flourish- 
ing condition was remarkable, and striking. Their trade 
had prospered, and extended, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties, and distresses of the war. Their population encreas- 
cd ; they abounded with spirited, and enterprizing indivi- 
duals, of all denominations ; they were elated with the 
uncommon success that had attended their commercial, 
and military, transactions. Hence they were ready for 
every undertaking, and perceived no limits to their hopes 
and expectations. They entertained the highest opinion 
of their value and importance, and of the immense bene- 
fit that Britain derived from its connexion with them ; 
their notions were equally high in their own favour. They 
deemed themselves entitled to every kindness and in- 
dulgence which the mother country could bestow. Al- 
though their pretensions did not amount to perfect equali- 
ty of advantages and privileges, in matters of commerce, 
yet in those of government, they thought themselves 
fully competent to the task of conducting their domestic 
concerns, without any interference from the parent 
state. 

Though willing to admit tlie supremacy of Great ]&i- 
tain, thjy viewed it with a suspicious eye, and eagerl^ so- 
licitous to restrain it within its strict constitutional bounds. 
Their improvements in necessary and useful arts, dii 
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lionour to their industry and ingenuity. Though they did 
not live in the hixuries of Europe, they had all the solid, 
and substantial enjoyments of life, and were not unacquaint- 
ed with many of its elegancies and refinements. Notwith- 
standing their peculiar addiction to those occupations, of 
which wealth is the sole object, they were duly attentive to 
promote the liberal sciences ; and they have ever since tfeeir 
first foundation, been particularly careful to provide for the 
education of the rising generation.. 

Their vast augmentation of internal trade, and external 
conimerce was not merely owing to their position and faci- 
lity of communication \vith other parts ; it arose also 
from their natural turn afid temper: {qH of schemes and 
projects ; ever aiming^ at ntw discoveries ; and continually 
employed ia^the search of means to improve their condi- 
tion. This carried them into every quarter, tVhence profit 
could be derived. There was scarcely any port of the 
American hemisphere, to which they had not extended 
their navigation. They were continually exploring ne\Y* 
sources of trade. 

To this extensive and continual application to com- 
merce, they added an equal vigilance in the administration 
<tf their affairs at home. The same indefatigable industrjT 
vas employed in cultivatmg the soil they possessed, and ia 
the improvement of their domestic circumstances ; that it 
may be truly said, that they made the most of nature's 
gifts. 

In the midst of this solicitude and toil in matters of 
business, the affairs of government were conducted with a 
steadiness, prudence, and lenity, seldom experienced, and 
never exceeded, in the best regulated countries in Europe* 
Siich was the situation of the British colonies, in general, 
throughout North America ; and of the New England 
provinces in particular, at the close pf the war in 1763. 

In treating of the American revolution, the English 
writers ascribe that event to the successful intrigues of the 
French government ; they appear willing to search for the 
origin in any other source than their own misconduct. It 
has therefore been repeatedly asserted, " that the French 
having long viewed with envy and apprehension, the flou- 
rishing state of the colonies which I3ritain had founded in 
Apoerica, began immediately after the peace of Paris, ,to 
VOL. n. X 
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carry into execution their design of separating the coloidef 
from the motlier country. Secret eroi&saiies, it is said, I 
were, employed in spreading dissatisfaction among the 
colonists ; and the effects produced by these macliinating 
spirits, are described to have been a rapid diminution of 
that warm attachment which the inhabitants of Nortb 
Ameiica had hitherto demonstrated for the mother coun- 
try." That such emissaries were ever employed, is a fact 
unsupported by any document which the. purity of histori- 
cal truth can admit ; and, although the effects here de- 
scribed, have certainly appeared, it must be remembered, 
that their appearance followed, hjjt did not precede^ the 
attemptsof Britain upon the right! kand liberties of Ame- 
rica, i * 

That the French should succeed m the arts of intrigue, 
so far as to alienate the affection • of^ the colonists from the 
mother country, and at the close of a war, in which their 
interests and feelings had been intemvoven with more than 
usual strength and energy, was not in any sense probable. 
But if we trace these effects to another .cause, to a love of 
liberty, atid a quick sense of injury, their api^earance will 
be natural and just ; consistent with the American cha^ 
racter, and corresponding with the conduct which was dis- I 
played in all the various changes that attended their opr 
position. 

In March, 1764, a bill was passed in the British parlia- 
ment, by which, heavy duties were laid on goods imported 
by the colonists from such West India islands as did not 
belong to Great Britain j and that these duties were to be 
paid into the exchequer, in specie ; and in the same ses- 
sion another bill was framed^ to restrain the currency of 
paper money in the colonies. Not only the principle of 
taxation, but the mode of collection was considered as an 
unconstitutional and oppressive innovation, as the penalties 
incurred by an infraction of the acts of parliament, were to 
be recovered in the courts of admiralty, before a single 
judge (who.^e salary was to be the fruit of the forfeitures 
^le sliould decry). 

These acts threw the whole continent into a ferment. 
Vehement remonstrances were made to the iiunistry, and 
cyery arj^ument made use of that reason or ingenuity 
could su;>gest; but without any good effect ; their reason- 
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Jrfg however, convinced a ^reat number of people m Bri- 
tain ; and thus, the American caus^i came to be considered 
as the cause of liberty. 

The Americans finding that all their remonstrances 
Were fruitless, at last united in an agreement not to imporir 
any nrore of the British manufuctui*es, but to encourage to 
the utmost of theit* power, every useful manufacture amon^ 
thetnselves. Thus the British manufacturers became a par^ 
ty against the ministry, and expressed their resentment in 
strong terms ; but the ministry were not to he easily daunt- 
ed ; and therefore proceeded to the last step of their in- 
tended plan, Which was to lay on stamp duties throughout 
the continent < Previous to this, several regulations wei-n 
made in favour.of the col-nmercc of the colonies ; but they 
had imbibed such -unfavourable impressions of the Briiish 
Thinistry, that they paid very little reg'ard to any thing pre- 
tended to be done in their favour ; or, if th<:se acts had 
made any favourable impressions, the stamp act at once 
obliterated every sentiment of that nature. 

The reason given for this act, so exceedingly obnoxious, 
Was, that a sum might be raised snfhcient fi>r the defence 
of the. colonies against a foreign enemy ; but this pretence 
was so far from giving satisfaction to the Americans, that 
it excited their indignation to the utmost. They not only 
asserted that they were abundantly able to defend them- 
selves, but denied the right of the Driiish Parliament to 
tax them at all. 

To enter into the arguments of the contending parties 
irpon this occasion, would be superfluous. It was manifest 
that the matter was not to be decided but by force of arnri ; 
and the British ministry, confident of the authority and 
power of that country, were disposed to carry on matteis 
witif a high hand, to terrify the colonists into submission, 
or compel them by force. 

The Stamp act, after a violent opposition in parliament, 
was passed, and its reception in America was such as might 
have been expected. The news and the act itself, first ar- 
rived at Boston, where the bells were muffled, and rung a 
funeral peal. The act was first hawked about the streets, 
with a death's head affixed to it, and styled « T/i(? folhj of 
Rngland^ and the ruin of America.^* It was afterwaixls pub* 
Ucly burnt by the enraged populace \ the stamps were st,»i- 
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zed and destroyed, unless brought on board of men of war, 
••r kept in fortified places. Those who were to receive the 
stamp duties were compelled to resign their offices ; a»d 
such of the Ameiicans as favoured the government oh this 
occasion, had their houses plundered and burned. 

Though these outrages were committed by the multi- 
tude, they were connived at by those of superior rank, who 
afterwards openly patronized them ; and the doctiine be- 
came general and openly avoWed, that Britain had no right 
to tax the colonies without their own consent. The minis- 
try now found it absolutely necessary, either to yield to the 
Americans, by repealing the obnoxious laws, or to cnforct 
^them by arms. 

The ferment had become general through the colonies. 
Virginia first, and afterwards all the rest of the provinces 
declared against the right of Britain to tax America ; and, 
that every attempt to vest others with this power, besides 
the king, or the governor of the province, and his general 
assembly, was illegal, unconstitutional, and unjust. Non- 
importation agreements were every where entered into ; 
and it was resolved, to prevent the sale of any more British 
goods after the present year. American manufactures, 
though dearer, as also inferior in quality to the British, 
•were universally preferred. An association was also enter- 
ed into againsteatingof lamb,in order to pi'omotethe growth 
of wool ; and the ladies agreed to renounce the use of every 
kind of ornament imported from Great Biitain. 

Such a general and alarming confederacy determined the 
Ministry to repeal some of the most obnoxious Acts ; and 
to this they were the more inclined by a petition from the 
iirst American Congress, held at New- York in 1765. 

The stamp act was therefore repealed, to the universi^ 
joy of the Americans, as well as to the general satisfacticm 
of the English, whose manufactures had began to suffer in 
consequence of American associations against them. The 
disputes on the subject however, ^were by no means 
silenced ; every one continued to argue the case as 
violently as ever. Dr. Benjamin Franklin was on this 
occasion examined beibre the house of Commons ; and 
his opinion was in substance as follows : <' That the tax 
in question was impracticable and ruinous. The very 
attempt had so far alienated the affection of the colonies, 
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that tbe3r behaved in a less friendly inanner towards the 
natives of England than before, considering the whole 
liation as conspiring against their liberty, and the parlia- 
ment as more willing to oppress than to assist and support 
them. America in fact, did not stand in any need of 
British manufactures, having already began to construct 
such as might be deemed absolutely necessary, and that 
with such success, as left no doubt of their aniving in a 
short time at perfection. The elegancies of dress had al- 
ready been renounced for American manufactures, though 
much inferior, and the bulk of the people consisting of 
farmers, were such as could in no way be affected by the 
want of British commodities, as having every necessary 
within themselves, materials of all kinds were to be had 
in plenty : the wool was fine, flax grew in great abundance, 
and iron was every wha*e to be met with.^' The Doctor 
also insisted, that " the Americans had {>een greatly mis- 
represented ; that they had been traduced as void of gra- 
titude and affection to the parent state ; than which 
nothing could be more contrary to truth. In the war in 
1755, they had at their own expense raised an army of 
35,000 men ; and that they assisted the British expeditions 
against South America, with several thousand men ; and 
had made many brave exertions against the French, in 
North America, 

It was said that the war of 1755 had been undertaken 
m defence of the colonies ; but the truth was, that it ori- 
ginated from a contest about the limits between Canada 
and Nova-Scotia, and in defence of the English rights to 
trade on the Ohio. The Americans, however, would still 
continue to act with their usual fidelity ; and were any 
war to break out in which they had no concern, they 
would be as ready as ever to assist the parent state to the 
utmost of tlieir power, and would not fail to manifest their 
ready acquiescence in contribirting to the emergencies of 
government, when called to do so in a regular and consti- 
tutional manner." 

The ministry were conscious that in repealing this ob- 
noxious act, they yielded to the Americans ; and there- 
fore, to support as they thought, the dignity of Great 
Britain, it was judged proper to publish a declaratory bill, 
setting fortli the authovity of the mother country, over 
-x J^ * 
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Ker colonies, mid her power to bind them by law* and 
statutes in all cases whatsoever. This much diminished 
the joy with which the repeal of the stamp act was re-, 
ceived in America. . It was considered a proper reason to 
enforce any claims equally prejudicial with the stamp act, 
which might hereafter be set up ; a spirit of jealousy per- 
vaded the whole continent, and a strong party was formed, 
determined to guard against the supposed encroachments 
of British power. 

It -was not long before an occasion offered, in which the 
Americans manifested a spirit of absolute independency ; 
and, that instead of being bound by the British legislature 
in^l casf s whatsoever, they would not be controlled by it 
in the most trivial affairs. The Rockingham ministry 
had passed an act, providing the troops stationed in differ- 
ent parts of the colonies with such accommpdations as 
were necessary for them. The assembly of New York 
however, took upon them to alter the *mode of execution 
prescribed by the act of Parliament, and to substitute ooe 
of their own. 

This gave very great offence to the new ministry, and 
rendered them, though composed of those. who had been 
active against the stamp bill, less favourable to the colo- 
nies in all probability, than they would otherwise have 
been. An unlucky circumstance at the same time occur- 
red, which threw every thing gnce n^ore into confusion. 
Ofie-of the new ministiy, Charles Townshend having de- 
clared that he could fina a way of taxing America, without 
giving offence ; was called iipon to propose his plan. 
This was by imposing a duty upon tea, paper, painter's 
colours, and glass imported into America. The conduct 
of the New York assembly, respecting the troops, and that 
o£, Boston, which had proceeded in a similar manner, 
caused this bill to meet with less opposition than otherwise 
it might have done. As a punishment to the refractory 
assemblies, the legislc^tive power was taken from New 
York, until it should fully comply with the terms of the 
act. That of Boston at last submitted with reluctance. 
. The bill for the new taxes quickly passed, and was sent to 
America in 1768. A ferment much greater than that oc- 
casioned by the Btamp-act, now took place throughout the 
•continent. The populace renewed their outrages, ami 
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those of superior ^stations, entered into regular combina- 
tions against it. * 

Circular letters were sent from ^'lassachusetts colony to 
all the others, setting forth the injustice and impropriety 
of the behaviour of the British legislature. Meetings were 
heldinall the principal towns. It was proposed to lessen 
the consumption of all foreign manufactures, by giving^ 
proper encouragement to their own. Continual disputes 
ensued betwixt the governors and general assemblies, 
which were aggravated by a letter from lord Shelburne^ 
to governor Barnard of Massachusetts Bay, containing 
complaints of the people he governed. The assembly, ex- 
asperated to the highest degree, charged their governor 
with having misrepres<;nted them at the court of Biitain ; 
required him to produce copies of the letters he had sent ; 
and on his refusal, wrote letters to the English ministry, 
accusing him. of misrepresentation and partiality, com- 
plaining at tlie same time most grievously of the proceed- 
mp;s of parliament, as utterly subversive of the liberties of 
Atoeiica^ and the rights of British subjects. The governor, 
at a loss Ikjw to defend himself, prorogued the assembly^ 
and in his speech on the occasion, gave a loose to his re- 
sentment, accusing the members of ambitious designs, in- 
compatible with those of dutiful and loyal subjects. To 
counteract the circular letter of the province of Massachu- 
sett's Bay, lord Hillsborough, secretary for the American 
department, sent another to the governors of the different 
colonies, reprobating tliat sent by the Assembly of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, as full of misrepresentation, and tending t© 
excite a rebeliion against the parent state. 

Matters were now drawing to a crisis. The governor 
had been ordered to proceed with vigour, and by no means 
show any disposition to yield to the people as formerly. In 
particular they were required to rescind that resolution by 
which they had written the circular letter above mention- 
ed ; and in case of a refusal, it was toLi them that they 
would be dissolved. As this letter had been framed by 
the resolutions of a former house, they desired after a 
week's consultation, that a recess might be granted to con- 
sult with tiieir constituents ; but this being refused, they 
came to a determination 92 against 17, to adhere to th» 
resolution which prodlwed the circular letter. 
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At the same time a letter was sent to Jord HHlsborotigh, 
and a message to the governor, in justification of their 
proceedings. In both, they expressed themselves with 
such freedom, as was by no means calculated to accord 
with the views of those in power. They insisted they had 
a right to communicate their sentiments to their fellow 
subjects, upon matters of importance, complained of the 
requisition to rescind the circular letterj as unconstitur 
tioiial and unjust : and particularly insistefl-,* that they 
were represented as harbouring seditious designs, when 
they were doing nothing but what was lawful and right. 
At the same time they condemned the late acts of Parlia- 
ment as highly oppressive, and subversive of liberty. The 
whole was concluded by a list of accusations against their 
governor, representing Mm as unfit to continue in his 
station, and petitioning the king for his removal from it. 

These proceedings were followed by a violent tpmult 
at Boston. A vessel belonging to a capital trader, had 
been seized in consequence of his having neglected some 
of the new regulations, and being taken under the protec- 
tion of a man of war, at that time lying in the harbour; 
the populace attacked tlie houses of the Excise officers, 
broke their windows, destroyed the jD6llect6r*s boats, and 
obliged the custom-house officers, to take refuge in Castle 
William, on an island situated at the entrance of the har- 
bour. The governor now took the last step in his powei? 
to put a stop to the violent proceedings of the assembly, 
by dissolving it entirely ; but this was of little moment. 
Their behaviotir had been highly approved of by the other 
colonies, who had written letters to them, expressive of 
their approbation. ' 

After the dissolution of the assembly, frequent meetings 
were held by the people in Boston, which ended in a re- 
monstrance to the governoi*, to the same purpose as some 
of the former; but concluding with a request, that he 
would take upon him to order the king's ships out of the 
harbour. While the disposition of the Bostonians was 
thus going on from bad tb worse, news arrived that tbe 
agent of the colony, had not been allowed to deliver their 
petition to the king ; it having been objected, that the 
assembly without the governor, was not sufficient authority. 
This did not allay the ferment ; it w8s further augment^, 
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hf the news tBat a number of troops had bec» ordered fo 
repair to Boston, to keep the inhabitants in awe. A dread- 
ful alarm now ensued J the people called on the governoi* 
to convene a g^eneral assembly, in order to remove th« 
fears of the military ; who they said were to be assembled 
to overthrow their liberties, and force obedience to laws to 
which they were entirely averse. The governor replied, 
it was no longer in his power to call an assembly, havfng 
in his last inWuctions from England, been required to wait 
the king's orders ; the matter being then under considera- 
tion there. 

Thus refused, the people took upon themselves to call 
an assembly, which they termed a Convention. The pro- 
ceedings and resolutions of this body, partook of the tem- 
per and disposition of the late assembly ; but they went a 
step farther ; and having voted « That there is apprehen- 
sion in the minds of many, of an approaching rupture with 
France,** requested the inhabitants to put themselves in a 
posture of defence, against any sudden attack of an enemy; 
and circular letters were directed to all the towns in the 
province, acquainting them with the resolutions, that had 
been taken in the capital, and exhorting them to proceed in 
the same manner. The town of Hatfield alone refused its 
concurrence. The convention thought proper however, to 
assure the governor of their pacific intentions, and renewed 
their recjuest that a general assembly might be called ; but 
b^ng refused an audience, and threatened to be treated as 
rebels, they at last thought proper to dissolve themselves, 
and sent over to Britain a circumstantial account of their 
proceedings, with the reason ior having assembled in the 
manner already mentioned. 

On the very day the convention broke up, the troops 
arrived) and houses in the town were fitted up for'their 
reception. Their arrival had a considerable influence on 
the people, and for some time put a stop to the distur- 
bances ; but the seeds of discond had taken such deep 
root, that.it was impossible to quench the flame. The 
outrageous behaviour of the i>eop!e of Boston, had given 
2;reat offence in England : and, notwithstanding all the 
ifforts of opposition, an address from both houses of Par- 
iament was presented to the king ; in which the beha- 
iour of the colony of Massachusetts Bay was set forth 
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in the most amj>le manner, and vigorous measures reconi 
mended for reducing them to obedience. The American 
however, continued stedfast in the ideas they had adopted. 
Thougli the troops had for some time quieted the dis* 
turban ces, yet the calm continued no longei: than tbej 
were formidable on account of their number, but as sooi 
as they were separated by the departure of a large detacli 
ment, the remainder were treated with contempt, and I 
Was even resolved to expii-them altogether^ llie countr 
people took up arms for this purpose, and were to hav 
' assisted tlieir friends in Boston ; but before the plot coul 
be put in execution, an event happened which put an eni 
to every idiea of reconciicition betwixt the contendii^ 
parties. 

On the 5th of March 1770, a scuffle happened between 
the soldiers, and a party of the town's people ; the inhabit 
tants poured in to the assistance of their fellow-citizens; 
violent tuiyiult ensued, during which the military fired upoa 
the populace, killed and wounded several of them. 

The whole province now rose in arms, and the soldiers 
were obliged ta retire to* eastlc^ William to- prevent the^ 
being cut to pieces. Let it be remembered, however, t\\d 
on the trial, notwithstanding popular prejudice and appre 
hension^ the captain and six of the men were acquitted 
two men only being found guilty of man-slaughter. 

In other respects, the determinations of the Americanj 
gained strength ; Until at last, government determining 
act with- vigour,, and, at the same time, with as much cd 
descension as was consistent with its dignity, without abai 
doning their principles, repealed all the duties laid ; thj 
on tea alone excepted : and tliis, it was thought cculd no 
be productive of any discontent in America, as being an af 
fair of very little moment ; the produce of which was no 
expected to exceed sixteen thous^d pounds sterling; 

The opposidou, however, were strenuous in their endea 
vours to get this tax repealed ; insisting, that the Ameri 
cans M^ould consider it as an inlet to others ; and, that thi 
repeal of all the rest, without this, would answer no gca 
purpose : the event shewed that their opinion 'was wd 
founded. The Americans opposed the tea tax with tb 
same violence, as they hud done all the rest ; and at la^ 
when they were informed^ that salaries had been settled ol 
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the judge of the superior court of Boston, the governor 
svas addressed on the subject ; the measure was con^ 
demned in the strongest terms ; and a committee selected 
3ut of the several districts of Jhp colopy to enquire into it. 

The new assembly proceeded in the most formal man- 
ner to disavow the supremacy of the British legislature ; 
ind accused the parliament of Great Britain of having vio- 
lated the natural rights of the Americans, in a number of 
instances. Copies of the transactions of this assembly, 
R^ere transmitted to every town in Massachusetts, exhort- 
ing the ihhabitants to rouse themselves, and exert every 
lerre in opposition to the iron hand of oppression, which 
i^as daily tearing the choicest fruits from the fair tree of 
iberty. 

These disturbances were also greatly heightened by an 
iccidental discovery, that governor Hutcliinson had written 
ieveral confidential letters to persons in power in England, 
:omplaining of the behaviour of the people of the province, 
ecomnaending vigorous measures ugainst them ; and 
tmong other things, asserting, that, " there must be an 
ibiidgment of what is called British liberty." Letters of 
his kind, had fellen into tlie hands of the agent for the 
olony at London. They were immediately transmitted to 
Boston, where the assembly was sitting, by whom they 
rare laid before the governor, who was thus reduced to a 
ery mortifying situation. 

Losing every idea of respect or friendslup for him, as 
heir governor, they instantly dispatched a petition to the 
ing, requesting him to remove the governor, and deputy- 
;oyemor from their places : but to this they not only re- 
eived an unfavoui-able answer, but the petition itself was 
leclared groundless and scandalous. 

Matters were now nearly ripe for the utmost extremi- 
ies on the part of the Americans ; and they were proci- 
icated in the following manner. Though the colonies 
ad entered into a non -importation agreement against teii^ 
s well as all other commodities from Biitain, it had never- 
h.eless found its way into America, though hi smalltr 
uantities than before. This was sensibly felt by the East 
iidia company, who had now agreed to pay a large sum 
nnuaily to government ; in recompense for which com- 
liance, and to make up their losses in other respects, tliej 
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were enipowefed to export their tea free from any duty pay- 
able in England ; and, in consequence of this permission* 
several ships freighted with this commodity, were sent to 
North America, and proper agents appointed for taking 
charge, and disposing of it. 

The Americans now perceiving that the tax was thus 
likely to be enforced, whether they would or not, deter- 
mined to take ^very possible method to prevent the tea 
from being landed ; well knowing that it would be impos- 
sible to hinder the sale, should the commodity once be 
brought on shore. For this purpose the people assembled 
in great numbers, forcing those to whom the tea was con- 
signed, to resign their offices ; and to promise solemnly, 
never to resume them ; and committees were appointed 
to examine the accounts of merchants, and make public 
tests, declaring such as would not take them, enemies to 
their country. Nor was this Behaviour confined to the co- 
lony of Massachusetts Bay ; the rest of the provinces en- 
tered into the contest, with the same warmth ; and mani- 
fested the same resolution to oppose this invasion of their 
rights. 

In the midst of this confusion, three ships laden with 
tea, arrived at Boston ; but so much were the captains 
alarmed at the diposition of -the people, that they offered, 
providing they could get the proper discharges from the 
tea consignees, custom-house, and governor, to return to 
Britain without landing their cargoes. The parties con- 
cerned, however, though they durst not order the tea to be 
landed, refused to grant the discharges required. The 
ships, therefore, would have been obliged to remain in the 
harbour ; but the people, apprehensive that if they re- 
muine^l there, the tea would be landed in small quantides, 
and disposed of in spite of every endeavour to prevent it ; 
resolved to destroy it at once. 

This resolution was executed with equal speed and se- 
crecy. The very evening after the above-mentioned dis- 
charges had been refused, a number of people dressed like 
Mohock Indians boarded the ships, and threw into the tea 
their whole cargoes, consisting of three hundred and forty 
chests of tea ; after which, they retired without makfct 
any further distui-bance, or doing any otlier damage. Kt 
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tta was destroyed in other ports, but the same spirit was 
manifested. 

At Philadelpbia the pilots were enjoined not to conduct 
the vessels up the river ; and at New- York, though the 
governor caused some tea to be landed, under the protect 
tion of a man of war, he was obliged to deliver it up to the 
people, to prevent its being sold. 

The destruction of the tea at Boston, which happened 
in 1773, was the immediate prelude to the disasters attend- 
ing civil discord. Government finding themselves every 
where insulted and despised, resolved to enforce their au- 
thority by all possible means ; and as Boston had been the 
principal scene of the riots and outrages, it was determin- 
ed to punish that city in an exemplary manner. Parlia^ 
ment was acquainted, by a message from his majesty, with 
the undutiful behaviour of the inhabitants of Boston, as well 
as of all the colonies, recommending at the same time tlie 
most vigorous cuid spirited exertions to reduce them to obe- 
dience. The parliament in its address promised a ready 
compliance ; and the Americans now seemed to liave lost 
many of their partisans. 

It was proposed to la^ a fine on the town of Boston, equal 
to the price of the tea which had been destroyed, and to 
shut up its port by armed vessels, tintil the refractory spi- 
rit of its inhabitants was subdued ; which, it was thought 
must quickly yield, as a total stop would thus be put to 
their trade. The bill was strongly opposed on the same 
ground that the (Aher had been ; and it was predicted, that 
instead of having any tendency to reconcile or subdue the 
Americans, it would infallibly exasperate them beyond any 
possibility of reconciliation. 

The petitions against it were presented by the colony's 
agent, who pointed out the same consequence in the strong- 
est terms, and in the most positive manner declared the 
Americans never would submit to it ; but such was the 
infatuation attending every rank and degree, of men, that 
it never was imagined the Americans would dare to resist 
the parent state openly ; but would in the end, submit im- 
plicitly to her commands. In this confidence a third bill 
was proposed, for the impartial administration of justice, 
by such persons as might be employed in tlie suppression 
of rio(s and tumults in the province of Massachusetts Bay. 
V61.U. Y 
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By this act it was provided, < That fehould any petsoft zt^ 
ing in that capacity be indicted for murder, and not be able 
lo obtain a fair triil iti the province, they might be sent 
by the governor to England, or to soni€ other colony, if 
jnecessary, to be tried for the supposed crime. 

These three bills having passed so easily, the ministry 
proposed a fourth, relative lo the government of Canada; 
whictt it* was s^d, had not yet been settled ujxmi any pro- 
per plan. By this bill the extent of that province was 
^•eatly enlarged ; its affairs were put under the direction 
t)f a council, in which Roman Catholics were tobeadmit- 
ied ; the Ronian CathoHo clergy were secured in their pos- 
sessions, and the usual perquisites from those of they own 
profession. The council above-mentioned, were to be ap- 
pointed by the crown , to be removed at its pleasure,' and 
to be invested with every legislative power, except that of 
taxation. 

No sooner were these laws made known in Americat 
than they cemented the union of th^ colonies beyond the 
possibility of dissolving it. The Assembly of Massachu- 
setts Bay had passed a vote against the judgts accepting 
salaries from the crown, and put the question. Whether 
they would accept them as usual, from the general assein- 
t)ly ? Four answered in the affirmative, but Peter Oliver, 
the chief justice, refused. A petition against him;, and an 
accusation, were brought before the governor ; but the lat- 
ter refused interfering in the matter ; but as th«y still in- 
sisted for justice against chief justice Oliver, the goveff 
nor thought proper to dissolve the assembly. 
, In this situation of affairs, a new alarm was occaeioned 
Ijy the poit bill. This had been totally unexpected ; and 
was received with the most extravagant expressions of dis- 
pleasure among the people ; and wliile these continued, the 
new governor, general Gage, arriv-ed from England. 

He had been chosen 'to this office on account of hii 
being vns\\ ^quainted in America, and generally agreea- 
ble to the people ; but human wisdom could not now point 
out a method, by which the flame could be allayed. The 
iirst act of his office, as governor, was te remove the 
assembly to Salem, a town seventeen mUes distant from 
Boston, in consequt^ice of the late act. When this wa 
intimated to the assembly, they replied by requestiiJj 
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him to appoint a day of public humiliation, for deppecat- 
iBg the wrath of heaven, but met with a refusal. When 
the assembly met at Salem, they passed a resolution, de- 
claring the necessity of a general Congress, composed of 
delegates from all the provinces; in order thaX they 
might take the affairs of the colonics at large, undev, 
their consideration ; and five gentlemen, who had been 
remarkable for their opposition, were chosen to represent 
that of Massachusetts Bay. They then proceeded, with 
all expedition to draw up a declaration, containing a detail 
of the grievances, which they laboured under, and the ne- 
ceseity of exerting themselves against lawless power ; they 
set forth the disregard that had been paid to their peti^ 
tions, and the attempts of Great Britain to destroy th^ir 
ancient constitution ; and concluding with exhorting the 
inhabitants of the colony to obstruct, by ev^y method in 
their power, such evil designs, recommending, at the same 
time, a total renunciation of every thing imj^orted from 
Great Britain, until a redress of grievances could be pro- 
cirrcd. • 

Intelligence of this declaration was carried to the go- 
Temor on the very day that it was completed, on which 
he dissolved the assembly. This was followed by an addi^ss 
from the inhabitants of Sulem, in favour of those of Boston^ 
and concluding with these remarkable words, " By shutting 
« up the port of Boston some imagine that the course of 
" ti*ade might be turned hither, and to our benefit ; but na- 
^ ture, in the fornKition of our harbour, forbids our becom- 
" ing rivals in commerce to that convenient mart ; and 
" were it otherwise, we must be dead to every idea of jus- 
*< tice, lost to all feelings of humanity, could we indulge 
" one thought to seize on wealth, and raise our fortunes on 
" the ruin of our suffedng neighbours." 

It had been fondly hoped by the ministerial party in Eng- 
land, that the advantages which other towns might derive 
from the annihilation of the trade of Boston, would make 
them readily acquiesce in the measure of shutting up that 
port, and rather rejoice in it than otherwise; but the words 
of the address above-mentioned, seemed to preclude all hope 
of this kind ; and subsequent transactions soon manifested 
it to be altogether viun. 
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No sooner did intelligence arrive of the bills pftssed 
in the session of 1 7 74, than the cause of Boston became 
the cause of ail the colonies. The port-bill had already 
occasioned violent commotions throughout them all. It had 
been reprobated in provincial meetings, and resistance to 
the last, had been recommended against such oppression. 
In Virginia, the Ist of June, 1774, the day on which the 
port of Boston was to be shut up, was held as a day of hu- 
miliation, and a public intercession, in favour of America 
was recommended. The style of the pra^yer enjoined at 
this time, was, that ** God would give the people one heart, 
<' and one mind, firmly to oppose every invasion cf the 
«' American rights." 

The Virginians, however, did not content tfj em selves 
'with acts of religion, only ; they recommended, in the 
strongest manner, a genci'al congres5 of all the colonies ; 
as fully persuaded that an attempt to tax any colony in an 
arbitrary manner, was, in reality, an attack upon them all. 
The provinces of New York and Pennsylvania, were, how- 
ever, less sanguirtfe than the rest, being so closely connect- 
ed in the way of trade with Great Britain, that the giving it 
\ip entirely, appeared a matter of the most serious magni- 
tude, and not to be thought of but after every other method 
had failed. 

The intelligence of the remaming bills, respecting Bos- 
ton, spread a fresh alarm through the continent, and fixed 
those who had appeared the most wavering. The proposal 
of giving up all commercial intercourse with Great Britaii; 
was again proposed ; contributions for the relief of the in/- 
habitants of Poston, were raised in every quarter ; and they 
received addresses from the other provinces commending 
them for the heroic courage with which they sustained 
their calamity. 

The Bostonians, thus supported, did every thing in their 
power to promote the general cause. An agreement was 
framed, which, in imitation of former times, was called A 
solemn league and covenant. By this, the subscribers 
most religiously bound themselves to break off all com- 
munication with Great Britain after the expiration of the 
month of August ensuing, until the obnoxious acts were 
repealed ; at ths same time they engaged neither to pur- 
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tba!»c, nor use, any goods imported after that time^ 
and to I'enounce all connexion with those who did, or 
refused to subscribe to this covenant ; threatening to 
publish the names of the refractory ; whith at this time 
was a punishment too serious to be despised. 

Agreements of a similar nature, were immediately en- 
tered into throughout all America. And although generjtl: 
Gage attempted to counteract the covenant by a procla- 
mation, wherein it was declared an illegal and tnatorous 
combination, threatening with the pains of the law, such 
as subscribed or countenanced it. But it was now too late 
for proclamations to have any efieCt. The Americans re- 
torted the charge of illegaiity on his own proclamation, antl 
insisted that the law allowed subjects to meet, in order ta 
consider of their grievances, and associate for relief from 
oppression. 

Preparations were now fnade for holding a general- 
Congress. Philadelphia, as being the most centrical, and 
considerable town, was chosen as the place of its meeting. 
The delegates of whom it Was composed, were elected by 
the representatives of each province, and were in number 
from two to seven from each colony, though no province 
kad more than oi^e vote. 

The first Cohgress, Whith ifiet at Philadelphia, in the 
beginning of September V774, consisted of fifty -^one dele- 
gates. The novelty and importance of the meeting, excited 
universal attention j and their transactions were such as 
tendered them respectable* TJie first act of Congress^ 
was an approbation of the conduct of the inhabitanls cf 
Massachusetts Bay, and an exhortation to continue in the 
same spirit which" tliey had begun. Supplies for the sut* 
iering iuhabitants were strongly recommended, as they 
Were reduced to great distress by the operation of the 
Port-bill J and it was declared, that in case an attempt 
should be made to enforce the obnoxious acts by anus, 
all America should join to assist the town of Boston ; and 
should the inhabitants be obliged, during the course of 
hostilities, to remove further up into the country, the 
losses they might sustain should be repaiied at the pubiio 
expense. 

They next addressed general Gage by letter ; in which, 
kaving stated the grievances of the people of Massachii?- 
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setts colony, they informed him of the fixed and unal- 
terable determinittion of all the other provinces, to »«pport 
their brethren, and to oppose the cruel and oppressive 
British acts of parlian>ent ; that tliey were appointed to 
watch over the liberties of America ; and entreated him 
to^ desist fi'om military operations, lest such hostilities 
might be brought on, as would frustrate all hopes of re- 
conciliation with the parent state. 

The next step was to publish a declaration of their 
rights. These they summed up in the rights belonging to 
Englishmen' ; and particularly insisted, that as their dis- 
tance rendered it impossible for theni to be represented 
. in the British parliament, their provincial assemblies, with 
the governor appointed by the 4dng, constituted the only 
legislative power within each province. They would how- 
ever, consent to such acts of parliament, as were evidently 
calculated merely for the regulation of commerce, and 
secu! ing for the parejit state the benefits of the American 
trade ; but would never allow that they could impose any 
tax on the colonies, for the purpose of raising a revenue, 
without their consent. They proceeded to reprobate the 
intention of each of the new acts of parliament ; and insist- 
ed on all tiie rights they had enumerated, as being unalie- 
nable ; and, what none could deprive them of. The Canada 
act they particularly pointed out as being extremely inimi- 
cal to the colonies, by whose assistance it had been 
conquered ; and they termed it, " An act for establishing 
the Roman Catholic religion in Canada, abolishing the 
equitable system of English laws, and establishing a tyran- 
ny there." 

They further declared in favour of ^ non-importatioti 
and non-consumption of British goods, until the acts were 
repealed, by which duties were laid upon tea, coffee, wine, 
suijjar, and molasses imported into America, as well as the 
Boston Port-act, and the three others passed in the pre- 
ceding session of Parliament. 

The new regulations against the importation and con- 
sumption, of British commodities, were then drawn up vdth 
great solemnity ; and they concluded with returning the 
warmest thanks, to those members of Parliament who hsd, 
•with so much zeal, 'but without gucccBS, opposed the ob- 
noxious «vcts of FariiafiAcnt. "^ 
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Their next proceedings w^re, to draw up a petition to 
the king, an address to the British nation, and another to 
the colonies, all of which being in the usual strain of 
American language, adopted for some time past, that a 
repetition is altogether unnecessary. It is sufficient to say, 
they were executed in a masterly manner, both with res- 
pect to the style, and composition, and ought to have im- 
pressed the people of England with more favouraye senti- 
ments of the Americans, than they were at that time wil- 
ling to entertain. 

All this time the disposition of the people bad correspon- 
'ted with the warmest wishes of congress. The first of 
June liad been kept as a fast, not oply throughout Virgi- 
nia, where it was first proposed, but through the whole 
continent. Contributions for the relief of the inhabitants 
of Boston were recommended, and raised throughout the 
country. Even those 'who were most likely to derive the 
greatest advantages' from the Port bill, with a generosity- 
unequalled, refused to enrich themselves at the expense of 
their suffering neighbours. The inhabitants of Marble- 
head who were among the number, though situated in the 
Beighbourhood of Boston, and most likely to receive bene- 
fit from the 8toppafi;e of their trade, did not attempt to 
avail themselves of it ; but so far from it, that they gene- 
lously offered the use of their harbour, wharves, and stores, 
rent free. 

In the mean time the British forces at Bost9n wei'e 
continually augmenting in number, which greatly increas- 
ed the general jealousy and disaffection ; the country peo- 
ple were ready to rise at a nioment's warning ; and the 
experiinent was tried, by giving a false alarm, that the 
pommunication was to be cut off between the town and 
country ; in order to reduce the former by famine to a 
compliance with the acts of parliament. On this intelli- 
gence, the country people assembled in great numbers, 
and could not be satisfied, till they had sent messengers 
into the city, to inquire into the truth of the report. These 
messengers were enjoined to inform the people in Boston, 
that if they jshould be so pusillanimous as to make a sur- 
render of their liberties, the province would not tliink it- 
self bound by sucb examples ; and that Biitain, by break- 
ing their original charter, had annulled the contract subsist- 
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irtg bet^feen theiti, and left them to act as they tKouglit 
proper. " 

The people in every other respect mianifested their in- 
flexible determination to adhere to the plan they had so 
long followed. The new coimsellors and judges were oblig- 
ed to resign their offices, in order to preserve their lives and 
properties from the fary of the multitude. In some places 
tliey shut up the avenues to the court houses ; and when 
required to make way for the judges, replied, that they 
knew of none but such as were appmnted by the ancient 
usage and custom of the jirovihce. 

They manifested in every place the most ardent desire 
of learningnhe art of war ; and every one who could bea? 
arms, was most assiduous in procuring them, and learning 
the military exercise. Matters at last proceeded to such 
an height, that general Gage thought proper to fortify the 
neck of land which joins the town of Boston to the conti- 
nent. This, though undoubtedly a prudent measure in bis 
situation, was exclaimed against by the Americans, in the 
most vehement manner ; but the general instead of giving 
car to their remonstrances, deprived them of all pow'e^»f 
acting against himself, by seizing the provhicial powdei> 
ammunition, and other military stores, at Cambridge ami 
Charlestown, Thi^ excited such indignation, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty the people could be restrained 
from marchings to Boston, and attacking the troops Even 
in the town itself, the company of cadets, that used to at" 
tend the governor, disbanded themselves, aiidreturned the 
standard he had presented them with, on his accession to 
the government. This was occasioned by his having de*^ 
prived the celebrated John Hancock (afterwards President 
ef Congress) of his commission of colonel of the cadets, 
A similar instance happened of a provincial colonel having 
accepted a seat hi the new council, upon wliich twenty-fou> 
officers resigned their commissions in one day. 

In the mean time a meeting was held of the principal 
inhabitants of the towns adjacent to Boston ; the purport 
of which was, publkly to tenouiice all obedience to the 
fate acts of parliament, and to enter into an engagement to 
indemnify such as should be prosecuted on that account : 
the members of the new council were declared violatera of 
^c right&oF thefr country f nU ranks and degrees were «:•- 
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horted to team the use of arms ; and the receivers of the 
public revenue were ordered not to deliver it into the treasu- 
ly, but to retain it in their ovvn hands Until the constitu- 
tion should be restored, or a provincial congress dispose of 
it otherwise. 

A remonstrance against the fortifications of Boston Neck 
WAS next prepared, in \T/^hich, however, they still declared 
tLeir unwillingness to proceed to hostilities ; asserting as 
usual their determination riot to submit to the acts of Par- 
fiament they had already so much complained of. The 
governor to restore ti*anquillity if possible, called a general 
assembly ; but so many of the council had resigned thcif 
places, that he was induted to countermand its sitting bf 
proclamation. 

This measure, however, way deemed illegal ; the as* 
scmbly met at Salem ; a'nd after waiting a day for the 
governor, voted themselves into a provincial congress, of 
wliich John Hancock was chosen president. Acbmmittee 
was instantly appointed, who waited on the governor con- 
cerning the fortifications on Boston Neck ; but nothing of 
consequence took place, both parties mutually criminatifvj 
each other. 

The winter was now coming on> and the governor, t6 
avoid quartering the soldiers on the inhabitants, proposed 
to erect barracks fqr them ; but the select-men of Boston 
compelled them to desist. Carpenters wei-e sent for to 
New York, but they were refused ; and it was with great 
difficulty that he couM procure winter lodgings for his 
troops. Nor was it with less difficulty that he procured 
clothes ; as the merchants of New York told him " that 
they would never supply any article for the benefit of meri 
sent as enemies to their country .'•^ This disposition pre- 
vailing universally throughout the continent, was highly 
gratifying to congress. 

It was now generally expected that the ensuing sprhig^ 
would be the season of commencing hostilities, and the 
most indefatigable diligence was used by the colonies to 
be fully prepared against such a formidable enemy. Lists 
of all the fencible men were made out in each colony, j nd 
especially of those who had served in the former war ; of 
whom they had the satisfaction to find two thirds were- 
still alivei and able to bear arms. Magazines of armsr 
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were collected, and money was provided for the payment 
of troops. , 

In vain the governors of the different provinces endea- 
voured to put a stop to these proceedings by their procla- 
mations ; the Rubicon was passed, the fatal period wasnov 
arrived ; and the more the servants of government attempt- 
ed to repress the spirit of the Americans, the more violent 
Were their exertions. 

At this time the inhabitants of Boston were reduced to 
great distress. The British troops, (now commonly called 
the enemyO were in absolute possession of it ; the inhabit 
tants were kept as prisoners, and might be made accounta- 
ble for tlie conduct of the whole colonies ; various, were 
the means centrived to relieve the latter from their disa» 
greeable situatioui It was proposed to remove the inhabi- 
tants altogether ; but this was impracticable without the 
governor's consent : others recommended burning tlie 
town, after valuing the houses, and indemnifying the pro- 
pnetors ; but this was found equally impracticable ^ it was 
fit last resolved to wait for sofme favourable opportuj^ty, as 
the garrison was not very numerous, and not being supplied 
with necessaries by the inhabitants, might soon be obliged 
to' leave the place. ' 

The friends of the British government attempted to dt 
something in opposition to the voice of the people ; bat 
after a few ineffectual meetings and resolutions, they were 
utterly silenced, and obliged to yield to superior numbers. 
Matters had now proceeded so far that the Americans, 
without further ceremony, seized on the military stores be- 
longing to government. This first commenced at Newport 
in Rhode-Island, where the inhabitants carried off forty 
pieces of cannon, appointed for the protection of the place; 
and on being asked the reason of this proceeding, replied, 
" that the people had seized them, lest they should be made 
use of against themselves ;'* after this the assembly met, 
and resolved that ammunition and warlike stores should tc 
purchased with the public money. 

New-Hampshire followed the example of Rhode-Island, 
and seized a small fort for the sake of the powder and 
military stores it contained. In Pennsylvania, howeveri 
a convention was held, which expressed an earnest de^ 
sire of reconciliation with the mother country j though 
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«t the same time In the strongest manner declaring, that 
tliey were resolved to take up arms in defence ot their 
just rights, and defend, to the last, their opposition to the 
late acts of Parliament; and the people were exhorted 
to apply themselves with the greatest diligence to the 
prosecution of such m«nufactui*es, as were necessary for 
their defence and subsistence ; such as sait, salt-petre, 
gun-powder, steel, &c. This was the universal voice of 
the colonics, New-York only txceptcd. The assembly of 
that province, as yet ignorant of the fate of their uist re- 
monstrance, refused to concur with the other colonies in 
their determination, to throw off the British yoke : their 
attachment was nevertheless, very faint, and by the event, 
it appeared, that a pei'severance of the measures which the 
ministry had adopted, was sufficient to unite them to the 
rest. 

In the beginning of February the provincial congress 
met at Cambridge, and as no friends to Britain could now 
find admittance into tliat assembly, tie only consideration 
was liow to make proper preparations for war. Expert- 
ness in military discipline was earnestly recommended, and 
several military institutions established ; among which that 
of the minute-men was most remarkable. These were 
chosen from the most active and expert among the militia ; 
and their business was to keep themselves in constant rea- 
diness, at the call of then* officers ; from which perpetual 
diligence they derived their appellation. 

It was now thought that a very slight occasion would 
bring on hostilities, for both parties were so much exaspe- 
rated by a long course of reproaches, and literary warfare, 
that they were filled with the utmost inveteracy against 
«ach other. 

On the twenty-sixth of February, 1775, general Gage, 
having been informed that a number of field pieces had 
been brought to Salem, dispatched a party to seize them. 
Their road was obstructed by a river, over which was a 
draw-bridge. This the people had pulled up, and refused 
to let down : upon which the soldiers seized a boat to 
ferry them over, but the people cut out her bottom. Hos- 
tilities would immediately iiave commenced had it not 
been for the mterposidon of a clergyman, who represent- 
ed to the military, on the one hand, the folly of opposing 
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Such numbers ; and to the people on the olber, that ^ 
the day was far spent, the military could not execute 
their design, so that they might, without any fear, leave 
them in the quiet possession of the draw-bridge. This 
was complied with ; and the soldiers, after having remain- 
ed some time at the bridge, returned without executing 
their orders. 

The next attempt was attended with more serious con» 
sequences. General Gage understanding that a large 
qudiidty of ammunition and military stores, had been 
collected at Concord, about twenty miles from Boston, 
and where the provincial congress was s4tting, sent a de- 
tachment, under the command of colonel Smith and major 
Pitcaim, to destroy the stores ; and, as was reported, to 
seize Hancock and Adams, two leading men of the con- 
gress. 

They set out before day break, on the nineteenth of 
April, marching with the utmost silence, said securing 
every one they met with upon the road, tbat they migl\t 
not be discovered : but, notwithstanding all their care, the 
continual ringing of the bells and firing of guns as they 
went along, soon gave them notice, that the country was 
alarmed : about five in the morning they had reached 
Lexington, fifteen miles, from Boston, where the niilitia 
of the place were exercising. A Brilish officer called out 
to them to disperse ; but as they still continued i^ a body, 
he advanced and discharged his pistol, and ordered his men 
to fire ; who instantly obeyed, and killed and wounded se- 
veral of the militia ; the detachment then proceeded to 
Concord, where, having destroyed the stores, they were 
encountered by tlie Americans > and a scuffle ensued, in 
which several fell on both sides. 

The purpose of their expedition being accomplished, 
it was necessary for the king's troops to retreat, which 
they did through a continual fire kept upon them ^ib 
Concord to Lexington. Here their ammunition was tcrtal- 
ly expended ; and they would have been unavoidably cut 
off, had not a considerable reinforcement, commanded bj 
lord Percy, met them. The Americans, however, conti* 
nued the attack with great fury, and galled the Biitish from 
behind stone fences, as they retreated ; and had it not 
been for two field pieces, which lord Percy brought '\uth 
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faun, the whole detaclmjpnt would still have been in the ut- 
i»ost danger. 

The impetuosity of the Americans being thus checked 
the British made good their retreat to Boston, with the loss 
o£ two hundred and fifty killed and wounded ; ^hat of the 
Americans, about sixty. 

The spirits of the Americans were raised by tliis en- 
gagemtent, and the power of Britain became less formida- 
ble in their view ; they now meditated nothing less than 
the total expulsion of the troops from Boston. An army 
of twenty thousand men was assembled ; a line of encamp- 
ment was formed from Ro^bury to Mystic, through a 
space of about thirty miles ; and here they were soon after 
joined by a large body of Connecticut troops, under the 
command of general Putnam, an old officer of great bra- 
very and experience. By this formidable force was the 
town of Boston shut up. General Gage, liowever, had so 
strongly fortified it, that the enemy, powerful as they were, 
feared to make the attack. 

But towards the end of May a considerable reinforce- 
ment having arrived, with the generals, Howe, Burgoyne, 
and Clinton, he was soon enabled to attempt something of 
coi^sequence : and this the boast of the provincials seemed 
to render necessary. Some skirmishing in the rneantime, 
happened in the islands lying oft' Boston harbour ; in which 
the Americans had the. advantage, and burnt an armed 
schooner. Nothing decisive, however, took place, till tlie 
seventeenth of June. In the neighbourhood of Charkstown, 
a place on the northern shore, opposite the peninsula on 
which Boston stands, is an high ground, called Bunker's* 
hill, which overlooks and' commands the whgle town of 
Boston. On the sixteentli, the provincials took possession 
of this place ; and worked with such indefatigable indus- 
trf, that, to the astonishment of their enemies, they had 
before day-light, almost compleated a redoubt, with a strong 
entrenchment, reaching half a mile eastward, us far iis, the 
river Mystic. 

After this, they were obliged to sustain a heavy and in- 
c««ant fii'e from the ships, and floating batteries, with" 
which Charlestown neck was surrounded ; as well as the 
caimon that could reach the place IVom Boston. In spite 
of ail opposition, they contmued tiieir work, and finished 
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it before niid-day. A considerabl^jody of foot wasr then 
landed at the foot of Eunker's-hill, under the command of 
generals Hotve, and Pig;ot ; the fonner being appointed to 
attack the lines, and the latter the redoubt. The Ameri. 
cans having the advantage of the ground, as well as ©f en* 
trenchments, ppured down upon the British such incessant 
volliesi as thi^eatened the whole body with destruction j 
and general Howe was for some time left almost alone j 
all hislafiicers being either killed or wounded. 

The provincials in the mean time, had taken possession 
of Charlestown, so that general Pigot was obliged to con- 
lend with them in that place, as well as those in the re- 
doubt. The consequence was, that he was overmatched ; 
liis troops were thrown into disorder, and he would, in all 
probabiUiy, have been defeated, had no^ general Clinton 
advanced to his relief : upon which the attack was renew- 
ed with fresh fury, so that the provincials were driven be^ 
yond the neck that leads to Chai-Iestown. 

In , tl^c heat of the engagement, the Biitish troops, in 
order to deprive the enemy of a cover, set fire to Charles- 
town, which was totally consumed ; and, eventually, the 
Americans were obliged to retreat over Charlestown neck, 
which was incessantly raked by the fire of the Glasgow 
man of war, and several floating batteries* The loss on 
the side of the British was computed at one thousand ; 
among whom were nineteen oflBccrs kiUed, and seventy 
wounded. The loss of the Americans did not exceed fivp 
hundred. 

Tliis was a dcar^-bought victory to the British. The 
Americans boasted that the advantage lay on their side, as 
they hftd so weakened the enemy, that they dur^t not after- 
wards move out of their entrenchments* This being the 
first time the provincials were in actual service, it must be 
pwned they behaved with great spirit j and, by no means 
jnerited the appellation of cowards, with which they were 
so often branded b Britain. In other places the same de- 
termined spirit appeared. 

Lord North's conciliatory scheme was utterly rejected 
by the assemblies of Pennsylvania, and New-Jersey ; and 
afterwards, in every other province. The afFr«»y at Lex- 
ington determined the colony of New-York, which had hi- 
tJjjitQ goUuued w wav^r^ and, as tlx^. situation of New*.\'oi*k 
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endered it uns^ble to resist an attack from the &ea« it was 
Tcsolved, before the arrival of a British fleet, to secure the 
I military stores, send off the women and children, and to 
•et fire to the city, if it was sliil found incapable of de- 
fence. 

The exportation of provisions was every where prohibit- 
ed, particularly to the British fishery on the banks of Nev/- 
foundland, or to such other colonies in America, as should 
adhere to the British interest. Congress resolved on the 
establishment of an anny, and of a large paper currency^ 
ill order to support it. 

In the inland northern colonies, colonels Easton and 
Ethan Allen, without receiving any orders from Congress, 
or communicating their design to any body, with a party 
of two hundred and fifty men, surprized the forts of 
Crown-point and Tinconderoga, and those that formed a 
communication bct^vixt the colonics and Canada. On this 
occasion two hundred cannon fell into their hands, some 
brass field-pieces, mortars and mifitary stores, together 
with two armed vessels, and materials for tlie constructich 
of others. ' . ' 

After the battle of Bunker's-hill, the provincials, erected 
fortifications on the heights which commanded Charlestown, 
tnd strengthened the rest in such a manner, that there was- 
no hope of their being driven from thence ; at the samu 
time, their boldness and activity astonished the British cfil* 
cers, who had been accustomed to entertain a mern end 
unjust opinion of their courage. 

The troops shut up in Boston, were soon Teduced lo dls- 
tressi. They w«re obliged to attempt caiT>'ing off the cat- 
tle on the islands before Boston, which produced frequent 
skirmishes ; but the provincials, better acquainted with tlie 
navigation of the shores, landed on the islands, and des- 
troyed or carried off whatever was of any use, burned the 
light house at the entrance of the harbour, and took prison- 
ers the workmen employed to repair it, as well as a party 
of marines sent to protect them. Thus the ganison was 
reduced to the necessity of sending cut armed vessels, to 
make prizes indiscriminately of all that came in their way, 
and of landing in different places, to plunder for subsistence, 
a^ well as tliey gould. 
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#The Congress in the mean time contintied to act witfar 
vigour. Articles of confederation, and perpetual *vmioni 
\?ere drawn up, and solemnly agreed to ; by which they 
bound themselves and their postenty for eyer, as follows, 
1 . Each colony was to be independent within itself^ and 
'to retain an absolute sovereignty in all domestic affairs. . 

a. Delegates to be annually elected, to meet in Congi^ss, 
at such time and place as should be enacted in the prece- 
ding Congress. 

3. This assembly, should have the power of determining 
war, or peace, making alliances ; and in short, all that 
power which sovereigns of states usually claim as their 
own. 

4. The expenses were to be paid out of the common trea- 
sury, and raised by a pole-tax on males between 1 6 md 
60, the proportion to be determined by tlie laws of the co- 
lony. 

5. An executive council to be appointed to act in place 
of the congress during its recess. ' 

6. No colony to make war with the Indians without con- 
sent of Congress. 

7. The boundaries of all the Indian lands to be ascertain- 
ed and secured to them ; and no purchases of lands were 
to be made by individuals, or even by a colway:, without 
consent of Congress. 

8. Agents appointed by Congress should reside among 
the Indians, to prevent frauds in trading with them, and to 
relieve, at the public expense, their wants and distresses. 

9. This confederadon to last until there should be a re- 
conciliation with Britain ; or if that event should not take 
place, it was to be perpetual. 

After the action of Bunker's-hill, however, when the 
power of Great Britain appeared less formidable to the 
Americans than before. Congress proceeded to justify 
their proceedings, in a declaration drawn up in terms 
more expressive, and well calculated to excite attentiwi. 
« Were it possible (said they) for men who exercise their 
reason, to believe that the divine author of our existence 
intended a part of the human race to hold an absolute pro- 
\>erty in^ and unbounded power over others, nuirked out 
by liis infiuitc goodness as the objects of a legal domin?v- 
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tiJon, never to be resisted however severe and oppressive- 
The inhabitants of these colonies, might at least require - 
from the parliament of Great Britain» some evidence that 
this dreadful authority over them had been granted to that 
body ; but ^ re^etelice fpr our great Creatoiy principles of 
humanity, lind the dictates Of common sense must con- 
vince all those who^ reflect on the subject, that govern- 
ment was instituted ^o t^romote the tvelfare of mankind, 
and ouijht to be administered to the attainment pf that 
end. '^' • ' ' ' 

The legislature of Great Britain, stimulated by an in* 
orainat^ passion for j>6\t6t',n6t only upjustifiable, but which 
they kno\v to be pecCifici^i/ yepugi|ant .to the constitution of 
that kingdom,' aftd^ desjiaifin^ of success in any mode of 
co\ite^t wnerfe regard should be had to law, truth, or right, 
have' at; length, deserting thbse, attempted' to effect- tiieir 
cruel antf imfjolitic jiurpose of enslaving these colonies, by 
violence ; and have thereby rendered it necessary for us 
to close with their last appeal from l-eason, to'arms. Yet, 
however blind that assembly may be, by their intemperate 
ra^e for unlimWd domination, io to slight justice in the 
bpinioh of mankind, we esteem ourselves bound by obliga- 
tions to the^st of the world, to make kno^n the justice oC 
oiir caus^l!'*^ 

Afiei^ t^kitlg hotice of the -manner in which their ances- 
tors Teft Biitain, the happiness attending the mutual and 
friendly intercourse betwixt that country and her colonies, 
and the reniafllable success i*t the late" war; they proceed 
as follows : ',V"I'M hew ministry finding the brave foes of 
Britain, ' th^ughV frequently defeated, yet still contending, 
'look up to |t1ie^ un/brtiin^te idea 6f granting them a hasty 
peace, ^nd of tji en subduing her faithful friend. 

These . devotea colonies, were judged to be in such a 
state as't'o preveht vicioiies without bloodshed; and all 
the easy emolument 'of statutable plunder. The uninter- 
rupted tenor of their peaceuble and respcjctful behaviour, 
for the be^^inning of their colonization ; their dutiful, 
zealous, and useful services, during tlie wiir* though so ie- 
cently and, amply acknowledgeid in the most honourable 
manner, l3y^ his Majesty, the Ute king, and by pariiament ; 
could not save tliem from the intented innovations. Par- 
liament was influenced to adopt tl\e pernicious project ; 
♦ z 2 ' 
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and assuming a new power over them; has, in the coon 
of eleven years, given such decisive specimens of the spi 
and consequences attending this power, as to leave i 
doubt of the effects of acquiescence under it. 

They have undertaken to give, and grant our mone 
without our consent ; though we have ever exercised « 
exclusive right to dispose pf our own property. Stattiti 
have been passed for extending the jurisdiction of tL 
courts of admiralty, and vice admiralty, beyond thef 
ancient limits ; for depriving us of the a^ccustomedand in 
estimable lights of , trial by jury, incases affecting botl 
life and property ; for suspending the legislature of one 
our colonies; for interdicting all commerce to th^ ca^ ' 
of another; and for altering fundaip en tally the form 
government established by charter, and secured bjy acts 
its own legislature, and solemnly confirined l>y th 
crown ; for exempting murderers from legal trial, and in 
effect from punishment ; for erecting in a neighbouring 
province, acquired by the joint arms of Great Britain and 
America, a cfisposition'd'angeix)us to, our very existence; | 
and for quartering solHicrs upon the colomsts iii timfes of 
profound peace. It has ^so been resplved in parliament, 
that colonists, charged with commitUng c^gnijp offe^pes, 
shall be transported to England to be tried., . Put . why 
should we enumerate our injuries, into detail?' - By oqe 
statute it was declared, that parliament' can, of right, 
make laws to bind us in all cases whatever. What i^t<t 
defend us against so enoi n^ou.s, so uhlimite4 a power ?. 
Not a single person, who assumes it, i^sclios^n by U3) -or 
is subject to our comrol, or infiuence ; biit on'the contrp/* 
ry, they are all of them exempt fi^oni the operation of siiqh 
laws ; and an American revenue, if noif (Averted fronvtHe 
ostensible purposes for >vhTch it is raised, would actually 
lighten their own burdens in proportion as it increases 
ours. ..... ^ ^ 

We saw the misery to which stich despptism would re- 
duce us. We for ten years incessantly and ineffectually 
besieged the throne as supplicants ; we reasoned, we jq^ 
Tnonstri.ted with parliament, in the most mild and 'deci^lit 
' language ; but adipinistration,, sensible that vvc shou1{}'iJb«^ 
i gard these measqrts hs freemen, ouglit tQ do, SiCIit Qlte 
! fleets and armies to enforce thtm^ ' - rr 
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We have pursued every temperate, every respectful 
mieasure ; we have even proceeded to break off all com- 
mercial intercourse teith olif fellow subjects, as our last 
peaceable admonition,' that our attacliment to no nation on 
earth would ' 6up|)laiit our liberty ; this we flattert'd our- 
selves Was the uliimat^ stej) of the controversy ; but subse- 
quent events have shoivn hoV vain was this bo|>e of finding 
. moderation in oui^ 6neniies t . ' 

The lords and commons in their address in the month 
of February, 1775, said, that a rebellion at that time actu- 
ally' existeid in the province of Massiach'usetls Bay; and 
that thbsp concerned in it had been countenanced and en- 
couraged by unfawfiil combinations, aftd^ engagements 
entered into by his majesty's subjects in several of the colo- 
nies ; and^therefcre they besought his majesty that he 
would take th^ Most' effeetuar measures CO enforce due 
obedience' to the' laws and authority of the supreme legisla- 
ture. Soon . after, the co.tnn>ercidl intercourse of those 
colonies with foreign countfes.was cut off by an act of par- 
liament ; by anothei", several of th^n^ Were entirely prohi- 
bited from th6 fisheries in the seas near their coasts, on . 
wliich th^y'^Myfe depended for their subsistence; and 
large reittfodcttAepts of Ships and troops were immediate- 
ly sent OVer W general Gage. Fruitless were all the en- 
treaties,- arguments, and eloquencfe, of' an illustrious band 
of the most distinguished p^ers ahd commoners, who 
nobly and strenudusly assert^d^' the justice of our cause-, • 
to st^y, or even to migitate, the heedless fury with which 
thesfe accumuMed outrages ivere hurried on. Equally 
friiitleSs Avas ' the interference of the city of London, of 
Bmtol, jmd of . many other^ i*^sp6ctabje towns in our fa- 
vour. ' - ' ' - . '^ ^ / ■.[' '/ ' ^i' ' ' ' ■ ■ 

After having Reproached partiament, general Gage, and 
the British* govern met^t, in, general, they proceed thus, 
" We are 'reduced to the aUernative of chiising'an uh- 
conditionar submission -to tyranny, orresitance by force. 
The latter is our choice, \Ve have cpuhted the cost of 
this contest, and find ' nothing so dreadful as voluntary 
sl4very. flondur, Jafelicej ^in'd .humanity, forbid us tame- 
iiy'^ to' surrender that* freedom vvhich we received from our 
gallant ancestors, and which our inncfcent posterity^ have a 
rigfit to receive' ffoni us, ' OUi- ca'use is just : our union is 
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perfect ; our internal resources are greart ; and if necessar 
ry, foreign assistance is undioubtechy attaindble. We fight 
not tor glory or conquer j.^ we j^xHibit to. mankind the 
remarkable spcctaple of a people attacked' by unprovoked 
enemies. Tney |K)^st.of th^lr^^priviiege^ §ihd. plvilizatioii, 

. and yet proffer po milcier conditiphs (bpn' s^ryit}\de or 
death. In our native Juhd, in tiefence.of the freedo|n' that 
is our birthright, for the protection of our property, ac- 
quired by the honest industry of our forefathers, and 
our own, against violence actually ofiered,', we Have taken 
up ai'ms ; ,we shall lay them down when hostilities shall 

. cease on the part of our ag[gressors,]and ^qjV 'Ja"?^^ ^^ 
tli^ii' beipg renewed shall be rem<^ved.«.'.\aiK} no.t be- 

These are some of the j3io^t. striking .passages in the 
declaradon of c^ongiress on taking up"^ a^i^s against G/eat 
Britain. . Witho'uf enquiring whether ! the principles on 
which it is founded are right br wrong* the dejtermined 
spirit whiph it sho>vs,, ought to have convinced the minis- 
try thatt^je conquest, of . .j^Vmeripa^ wa^ an event not rea- 
$0!iably to be expepted. ^ In , every ojher . rqspect /an eqiial 
spirit was shown j and thf rulers.of ^ the Mtish nation 
. had the moi;*tifi9atio^ to^e thos^ >vhon:t tl:icy^sfyied rebels 
and .traVors, 'succeed in negociations in ^viuQH they them- 
selves were utterly foiipd. In tf>^ passing jthe Quebec hutl 
the n>inistry l^^ flaj^ered tlierase[ves that .the Canadians 
would be »o much at^ac'hed to them on account of restor- 
ing the French laws, that they would ieacTiIy join in ^^rvy 
attempt against the qolonists,, wlio had reprobated' that 13|hI 
in^bch stro^ig ierm8^^^^Ut in Jhis, a5*m.p-^ry thing elU^ 

they-^oupd themsejv^s niuch TO%^^ • - 

The Canadians Iravin^ l^een subject* to the British go- 
, Ternment fca^ a , period, ^f fifteen years, ,and being . t?hu» 
made sensiplc ot^ the, superior .advantages 'of j,lve Jaws of 
that country, , received^ the bill ' witji evi(i<?iit mai-ks of dis- 
approbation J so far tlmt thejr reprol^ate^ it as tjr^mical 
and oppressive. , " •* 

A scheme Md ., beea ibrfnecjl , ^r general Carjeton, go- 
vernor qf fthe pi'ovince, to raise ah ariny' of CanaidiaBs- 
wherewith to act.against the ^mericatjs ;, and so Vdhgiiiaie 
were tlnj hopes of adniinistratioh;, in this respect, jRat 
they had sent twenty thousand stands of ai'ms an^, a ^ 
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quantity of military stores to Quebec, for that purpose^ 
But the people though they did not join the Americans, 
yet were found immoveaWie in their purpose to remain 
neuter. Application waB made to the bishop ; but be de- 
clined to use liis inftuence, as contrary to tlie rules of the 
popish clergy ; so that the utmost efforte of gorernment 
in tbis province were found abortive. ^ 

The British administration next tried to engage the 
Indians in their cause. But though agents were dispers- 
ed among them with lai^c presents to the chiefs, they 
universally replied, that they did not understand the 
nature of the quarrel, nor could they distinguish whether 
those who dwelt in America, or those on the other side of 
the ocean, were in feilt ; but they were surprized to see 
Englishmen ask their assistance agsdnst- one another, and 
advised them to be reconciled, and not to think of shed- 
ding the blood of their brethren. 

To the representations of congress they paid more at- 
tention. These informed them that the English on the 
other side of tbe ocean, liad taken up arms to enslave, not 
imly their countrymen in America, but the Indians also ; 
atKl if they overcame the colonists, themselves would 
soon lie reduced to slavery also. The savages, upon ma- 
turely weighing the subject, concluded to remain neuter ; 
and thus the colonists were freed from a most dangerous 
enemy. 

On this occasion congress held a solemn conference 
with the different tribes of Indians. A speech was propo- 
^d, which exhibits a specimen of the manner in which 
Hhropeans always address the savs^e inhabitants of Ame- 
rica. ' 

« Brothers^ Sachems^ and Warriors ! 

« We, the delegates from the t\^'elve united province^r 
" now sitting in general congress at Philadelphia, send our 
" talk to you our brothers. 

" Brothers and Friends nolo attend t 

" When our fathers crossed the great water, a:icl 
."came over to- this land, theking^of England gave thtm 
[/ " ^ talk, promising them that they and their children should 
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.^be his children ; and if they would leave their nalhre 
^ country, and make settlements, and live here^ cmd tmy 
^ and sell, and trade with tlieir brethren bey oncLthe ^reat 
« water, they should sdll keep hold of the same corenant 
" chain, and enjoy peace ; and it was covenanted, Uiat 
<« the fields, houses, goods, and possessions, which our 
" fathers should acquire, should remain to them as their 
« own, and be their children's for ever, and at their sole 
** disposal* 

.0' Mrother^ and friends often an tar ! 

*« We will now tell you of the quarrel betwixt tb^ 
*5f counsellors of king George and the inhaUtants of the a^o^ 
** nies of America, 

*^ Many of his counsellors have persuaded him to break 
'' the covenant ohain, and not to send us any more good 
« talks. They have prevailed upon him to enter into a 
*< covenatit against us, and have torn asunder^ and cast 
« behind their backs, the good old covenant which tiieir 
** ancestors and ours entered into, and took strong hold 
« of. They now tell us they will put their hands into 
" our pocket without asking, as though it were tlieir own ; 
« and at their will and pleasure, they will take from us 
" our charter) or written civil constitution, which we love 
" as our lives ; also our plantations, our houses, and our 
" goodsj whenever they please, without asking our leave. 
" They tell usalsoj that our vessels may go to that or 
" this island in the seaj but to this or that particular island, 
" we Shall not trade any more ; and in case of our non- 
" compliance with these new orders, tliey shut up our bar- 
" hours. 

« Brothers, we live on the same ground with you j the 

<< same island is our common birth-place. We desire to 

** set down under the same tree of peace with you : let 

« us water its toots, and cherish the growth, till the large 

" leaves and flourishing branches shall extend to the setting 

" sun, and reach the skies. If any thing disagreeable 

'' should ever fall out between us, the twelve United C<^o- 

' nies, and you, the Six Nations, to wound our peace, let 

* us immediately seek measures for healing the breach. 

' From the present situation of our affairs, we judge ij ex* 
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<*|>edlent to kindle up a small fire at Albany, where we 
« may hear each other's Toice, and disclose our minds fully 
^ to one another.*^ 

Tile other remarkable transactions of this Congress, were 
the ultimate refusal of the conciliatory proposal made by 
terd North, of which such sanguine expectations bad been 
formed by the Engtish ministry ; and the appointment of 
a generalissimo to command their armies which, were now 
Tcry numerous. The* person chosen for this purpose was, 
George Washington, a man universally beloved ; he was 
raised to the high station of Commander in Chief, by the 
unanimous voice of Congress, in 1775 : and his subsequent 
conduct shewed him every way worthy of it. Horatio 
Gates, and Charles Lee, two English officers of considera- 
bly reputadon, were alsox^hosen , the former adjutant-ge^ 
neral, the latter majorrgeneral. Artemas Ward, Philip 
Schuyler, and Israel Putnam, were likewise nominated 
major-generals. Seth Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, 
David Wooster, William Heath, John Thomas, John Sul- 
livan, and Nathaniel Greei^, were chosen brigadiers-generals 
at the same time. 

About this period Georgia sent deputies to congress ex- 
pressing their desire to join the confederacy. The reasons 
they gaye for their renouncing their allegiance to Britain 
was; that the conduct of parlimnent towards the other co» 
Jonies had been oppressive ; and though the obnoxious acts 
had not been extended to them, they could view this only 
as an omission because of the seeming little coii sequence 
of their colony; and therefore looked upon it rather as a 
slight than a iiivour. At the same time, they framed a 
pcftition to the king, similar to that sent by the other color 
nies, and which met a similar reception. 

The success which had hitherto attended the Americans 
now emboldened them to act offensively against Great 
Britain. Theconquestof Canada appeared to be practica- 
ble, and which would be attended with many advantages ; 
and as Crown Point and Ticonderoga were already in their 
hands, the invasion that way might be easily effected, and 
supposed that Quebec might be reduced during the win- 
ter, before the fleets and armies, wliich they were well ««• 
«9red would sail thither from Britain, should arrive* 
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Congress therefore ordered three thousand Bieii under 
thecommsuid of generals MontgtHnery and Schjujrler, to 
proceed to Lake Champlain, from whence they were to be 
conveyed in ftat-botl6med boats to the mouth of the river 
Sorel, a branch of the river St. Lawrence, and on which 
is situated a fort of the san^-name lyith the river. On the 
other hand they were oj^^sed by general Carleton,^ gov- 
ernor of Csmada, a man of great activity and experience in 
war ; who with p, small number of troops, had beea able 
to keep in awe the disafiected peo^^ in Canada,, notwith- 
standing all the representations of the colosistsa He had 
now augmented his army with a numbeu of Indians,^ and 
promised, even in his present situation, to make a formida- 
jdable resistance, 

• When General Montgomery arrived at Crown point, 
he received infoiWation that several armed vessels were 
stationed ^ St. Johns, a strimg fort on tlw Sorel, with a 
view to prevent his crossing the lake : on wliieh he took 
possession o^ an island which commands the mouth of 
the Sorel, and by whiclv be could prevent tliem frcwn en- 
tering the lake. In conjunction with General Schuyler, 
he next proceeded to St. Johns ; W finding that fdace 
too strong, it was agreed in a council of wai", to retire to 
Isle aux Noix, where general Schuyler being taken ill, 
Montgomery wns left to command alone. His first step 
was to g»n over the Indians, whom General Canleton had 
employed, and this lie in part accomplished ; after which, 
on receiving the full number of troops appcnnted for the 
expedition, he determined to lay siege to St. Johns ; in 
this he was the more encouraged by the reduction of 
Chamblee, a small fort in the ncighbouriiood, wlfere he 
found a large supply ofpwwder. An attempt wa&made 
by General Carleton to relieve the place ; for which pur- 
pose, he collected about one thpusand Canadians, while 
colonel Maclean proposed to raise a regiment oftbe High- 
landers, who •had emigrated from their own country to 
America. 

But while General Carleton was on his march with 
these new levies, he was attacked by the provincials, apd 
defeated; which being made known to Macdcmald's party 
they abandoned him witliout ktriking a blow, and he was 

obliged to retreat to Quebec. The defeat of General 
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Caileton Vas considered as a sufficient recompense fer 
that of colonel Ethan Allen, which had happened a short 
lime previotis to thi?. 

The success of colonel Allen against Crown point and 
Ticonderpga had etnboklenfcd hira to make a similar at- 
tempt on Montreal ; but the milidaof the place supported 
by a detachment of i^egulars, entirely defeated him, and he 
was taken prisoner. 

The garrison of St. Johns being informed of the defeat 
of general Carleton, and seeing no hope of relief, surren- 
dered themselves prisoners of war. They wero in num- 
ber five hundred regulars snd two hundred Canadians, 
among whom were many of the French nobility, who had 
been very active in promoting the cause of Britain, among 
tlieir coimtrymen. General M<Mitjgomery next took mea« 
slires tof' prevent the British shipping from passing down 
the river from Montreal to Qu^>ec. This he accomplish-* 
ed so effectually, that the whole were taken. The to^-n 
surrendered at discretion ; wid it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that general Carleton escaped in an open boat, fa- 
voured by a dark night. No obstacle now remained to im- 
pede their progress to the capital, except whW arose from 
tke nature of the country ; and tliese indeed w«rc very con- 
sMerable. - - '■ ' ■ 

^ JB>\it it seems that nothing coiilddamp the 'ardour of the 
provincials^ Although it was the middle i>f November, 
and the depth of winter at hand, colonel Arnold formed 
the design of penetrating through the woods, and morasses, 
from New England to Canada, by a nearer route, thaii 
that * which Montgomery had chosen ; and this heaccom^ 
plished in spite of every difficulty, to the astonishment of 
all who saw or heard of the attempt. A third part ©f hi» 
menV ptider another cjplonel, had been obliged to leave 
Mmi by the way, for want of provisions ; the total want 
of artillery, rendered his presence insignificant behtk a 
place so strongly fortified ; and the smallness of his army, 
rendered it doubtful whether he could take the town by sur- 
prize. 

The Canadians were amazed at the exploit ; but none 
df them as yet took up arms tn behalf of America. The 
ctmstemation into which the town of Quebec was thrown 
was detrimental to the Americans, as it doubled the vigH' 
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lance of the inliabitjfnts to prevent any surprize ; and the 
appearance of common danger, united all parties, who, 
before the arrival of Arnold, were viglently contending widi 
one another. He . was, therefore, obliged to content him- 
self with blocking up the avepues of the; town, with hopes 
of distressing the inhabitants for want of provisions ; and 
even this hje was not able effectuaUy ^ accomplish, 
with such a small number of men. 

The Arrival of general Montgomery, although it liaised 
the spirits of the party, yj?t the small force he had with 
him, when joined tp that of. Arnold, ^as too weak to re- 
duce a place so strongly foriifi«;d ; they hayingi only a few 
mortars .and field pieces, which were pot to be depended 
UpOUi ^ ... 

The siegc.havingcontinued throi^gh the month of De- 
cember,' general Montgomery, stili fiiKling he could not 
accomplish his end apy other way than by surprize, resol- 
ved to make the attempt on the last day^of the year 1775. 
He advanced by break- of day, in the midst of a heavy 
fall of snow, which covered W* raen from the sight of thp 
enemy. Two real attacks were rrmdt by himself and co- 
lonel Arnold i at the sanaetiipe^wo feigned attacks were 
made iu othei^ places, hqping ;therqby to distract the garri- 
son, and divide their forces. One of the real attacks was 
made by the N^w Yorktropps, and the other by those of 
New &igl$nd under Arpold*^ By a mists^e in the signal 
for the attack being given too soon, their hopes of surgriz- 
ing the town were defeated. * 

General Montgomery himself had the most d^gerous 
place, being obliged to pass between the nver and sqm^ 
high rocks on which the upper town stands; so that he 
made all the hast^ he. could to close with the enemy. . His 
fate was soonr decided, Having^prccd the first barrier, a 
violent discharge of inusquctvy, and, grape shot from^ the 
second, killed him, the principai officers and the most of 
the party he commanded : those who remained, immedi- 
ately retreated. Colonel Arnold, in the mean time, m^de 
a desperate attack on the lower town, and carried one of 
the barriers, after an obstinate resistance for an how't 
but in the action he was himself wounded, which oUiged 
him to withdraw. The ajtack, however, was coptini^ 
by the ©fficers whomi he had left, and another barrier was 
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{(SrCtd : btlt the g^amson, now perceiving tliat notliinj^ was 
to be feared biit from that quarter, collected their vhole 
force' against it J -and after A desperate engai^cment for 
three houra, ovetp^wered the provincials and obliged them 
to surrender. Such a terrible dUaster left no hope reaiuin- 
iagof the accompllahment of their pui»pose.; as general 
Ajnold could not muster more than eight hundred men un- 
der his command. 

He did not, howevier, abandon tl^a province^ but re- > 
iiKJVed about three- miles from Quebec^ where he found 
means to annoy the garrison by intercepting, their provi- 
sions. * - : * 

-The Cnnadiains still continued friendly, notwithstanding 
the ba3 succesa^of the American arms ; which enabled him 
to sustain the hardships of a winter encampment in that 
most severe: climate* 

Congress, #ar from passing any censure on his conduct, 
created him a brigadier-general. 

Wliile hostilities were thus carried on in the norths the 
flamo of ^ contjention was gradually .extending itself to the 
south. Lord Dunmore, the governor of Virginia, was in- 
volved ini idkfMites similar to those which had taken place 
ia the - other colonies. . He dissolved the assembly, which 
in this provmce was attended with a consequence unknown 
to the ce^t. The slaves in Virginia were numerous, it 
was necessary that a militia should be kept constantly in 
readiness to keep them in awe. During the dissolution of 
the assembly, the militia laws expired, ^and the people, 
aftet* complaining of the dagger tbey were in fi'om the 
negroes, forn^ a conviention, wliich enacted, tliat each 
county.shoiJildfrais&a qupta for the defence of the province. 
Dunmope, upon this, rqtnoved the powder from Williams- . 
burgh ; which created such (discontents, that an immediate 
quarrel would have ensued, had not the merchants of the 
town undertaken to obtain satisfaction for the supposed ia- 
jury done to thp^community. 

. This tranquillity was soon interrupted : the people were 
alarmed hy a report^ tltat an armed party were on their 
way from the man jo£ war, to wherft the powder had been 
deposited, they 'assembled' in arms^ detcrmiucd to oppose 
aay further renaavals. ... 
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In some of the conferences that passed at this time, t^c 
governlw let fall some reguarded expi^essioi^, such a^ 
thi-eatemng them "with Setting up the royal standard, prD. 
claiming l3)ertjr to the negroes, and destroying the totvB of 
Williamabttrgh ; which were afterwards made public, a&d 
exaggerated in such a manner^ as greatly to increase the 
public ferment. , 

Assemblies of the people were frequentljr heWt 'Some 
m£ them took up arms, with an intention to force the gov* 
emor to restore the powder, and to take, the pubHc. money 
into their own possessbn : but, on their way^to Wiiliam«» 
burgh, for this purix>se, they were met by the receiver- 
general, who became sccmity for the payment of the gun- 
powder ; and the inhabitants promised to take care of the 
magaanc and public revenue. 

The governor was so much intimidated by this insuf r 
rection, that he sent his family on board a man of war. 
He issued a proclamation, in which he declared the beha- 
viour of the persoa who pi^soked the tumirit, treasonable j 
accused the people of disaffection, &c. TJhe people^ recri- 
minated ; and some ktters of his to Britaitii beiiig about 
the same time discovered, consequences ensMed nearly S3« 
roilar to tliose which had been occasioned by the letters of 
governor Hutchison, of Boston. 

The goveraor, in this state of confusion, thought it ne- 
cessary to fortify his palace ; and procured a party of 
marines to guai-d it. About this.time lord North*s coijci- 
ILuoyy proposal arrived ; and the governor used his utmost 
endeavours to cause the people to comply with it. The 
arguments, were plausible ; and, had not mattens already 
gone to such a length, it is Mghly probable that, seme at- 
tention would have been paid to them ^ > The view (lie 
said) in which the colonies ought to^ehold this conciliato- 
ry proposal,^ was no more than an earnest admonition from 
Gi^at Britain, to relieve their wants ; that the utmo&t con- 
descension had been used in the mode of application, no 
determinate sum having been fixed ; as it was thoij^t 
most worthy of British generosity, to take, what they 
thought could be conveniently spared ; and likewise, to 
leave the modciof raising it to. themselve8,'\&c. But the 
clamour and dissatisfaction had now become so imivei^salj 
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ttat tto otfers, however favourable from government, would 
be attended to. 

The governor had called an assembly, for the purpose 
of laying this conciliatory proposal before them : but i^ 
was little attended to. The assembly began their session- 
by an im^uirf into the state of the magazine. It had been 
broken into by some of the townsmen ; for which reason, 
spring-guns had been placed thei*e by the governor, which 
discharged themselves upon the oifenders, at their en-* 
trance. These circumstances, with others of a sinlilariia- 
tnre, raised "such a violent uproar, that as soon as the pre- 
limittary business of the session was over, the governor 
retired on board a man of war ; informing tlie asstnaMv, 
that he durst no loriiger. trust himself on shore* This In- 
duced a long course of disputation, wliich ended in a posi- 
tive refusal of the governor to trust himself again at 
Williamsburgh, even to give his assent to the bills, which 
could not be passed without it, although the assembly of- 
fered to bind themselves for his personal safety. In his turn, 
he requested tliem to meet him on board tlie man of war, 
where he then was ; but his proposal was rejected, and all 
further correspondence containing the least appearar.ee of 
friendship was discontinued* 

Lord IDunmore having thus abandoned his government, 
attempted to reduce by force those whom he could no ' 
longer govern. Some of the most fcealous royalists, who 
had rendered themselves obnoxious at home, now repair- 
fed to him ; he was also joined by numbers of negro slaves. 
With these, and with the assistance of the British ship- 
ping, he was for some time en:>.bled to carry on a preda* 
tory war, sufficient to hurt and exasperate, but not to sub- 
due. After some considerable attempts on land, j>rocl aim- 
ing liberty to the slaves, and setting up the royal stand- 
ard, he took up his residence in Norfolk, a maratime to^ n 
of some consequence, where the people were better ali'ecl!- 
ed to Britain than hi most other places* 

A considerable force, however, was collected against 
him and the natural impetuosity of his temper prompted 
him, to act against them with more courage then caiuio4i t 
be was entirely defeated, and obliged to retire to his ship' 
ping, which was now crowded with numbers of those who 
had, by joining him, incurred the rcscntrocrt of the pfc^ 
X a 2 
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vincials. In the mean time, a scheme was formed bf 
colonel Conolly) a Pennsylvanian, attached to the cause of 
Britain ; the first step of this plan, was to enter into a 
league with the- Ohio Indians. This he communicated to 
lord Dunmore, and it received his approbation, upon 
wiiich Conolly set out and actually succeeded hi his design. 
On his return he was dispatched to general Gage, fronL 
whom he received a colonel's commission, and set out to 
accomplisli the remainder of his scheme. The general 
plan was, that he should return to the Oliio, where,* by 
the assistance of the British and Indians in these partsi 
he was to penetrate through the back settlements into 
Virgipia, and join lord Dunmore, at Alexandria. But an 
ac4Hent very naturally to be expected, happened ; he was 
discSrered, taken prisoner and confined. After the retreat 
of lord Dunmore, from Norfolk, that place was taken pos- 
session of by the provincials, who greatly distressed those 
•n board lord Dunmore's fleet, by refusing to supply them 
with necessaries. This proceeding drew from his lordship 
a remonstrance ; in wiuch he insisted that the fleet should 
be furnished with necessaries ; but this request being de- 
nied, a resolution was taken to set fire to the town : after 
giving the inhabitants proper warning, a party landed, un- 
der the cover of the men of war, and set fire to that part 
which lay nearest the shore ; but the flames were observed 
at the same time to break forth in every other part of the 
town, and the whole was soon reduced to ashes. 

This destruction, occasioned a loss of more than three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling ; and was extremely 
impolitic, as a great part of the pi cperty belonged to those 
who had manifested a warm attachment to the cause of 
Britain. In the southei-n colonics of Carolina, the gover- 
nors were expelled, and obliged to take refuge on board of 
men of war, as lord Dunmore had been ; governor Martin 
of North Carolina, on a charge of attempting to raise the 
back settlers, chiefly Scots-highlanders against the colony. 
But having secured themselves from any attempt of these 
enemies, they proceeded to regulate their internal con- 
cerns, in the same manner as the rest of the colonies, and 
by the end of the year 1775, the whole of America was 
united against Great Britain, in the most determined op- 
position J and of all her vast possessions of that tract of 
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land, since known by the name of the thirteen united pro- 
vmces, she possessed onlv the single town of Boston, in 
whiclLher forces were besieged by an enemy with whom, 
on account of their numbers, they were not able to cope, 
and by whom they must of course expect in a short time 
to be expelled. 

The situation of the inhabitants of Boston, was peculiar- 
ly unhappy* After having failed in their attempts to leave 
the town, general Gage had consented to allow them , to 
retire with their effects, but afterwards refused to lulhi i.ia 
promise. When he resigned his place to general Howe 
in October, 1775, the latter, apprehensive that they might 
give intelligence of the situation of the Britisii tro||^ 
strictly prohibited any person from leaving the place ui^B , 
pain of military execution. Thus matters continued t^Rr 
the month of March, 1776, when the town was evacuated. 
On the second of that month general Washington opened 
a battery on the west side of the town, from whence it was 
bombarded, with a heavy^re of cannon at the same time ; 
and three days after it was attacked by another battery 
from the eastern shore ; this continued for fourteen days 
without intermission. When general Howe, finding the 
place no longer tenable, determined, if possible, to drive 
the enemy from their works. Preparations were therefore 
meide for a most vigorous attack, on a hill called Dorches- 
ter-neck, which the Americans had fortified in such a 
manner, as would in all probability, have rendered the en- 
terprize next to desperate. No difficulties, however, were 
sufficient to daunt the spirit of the general ; and every 
tiling was in readiness, when a sudden storm pi-e vented an 
exertion, Which must have been productive of a dreadful 
waste of blood. Next day upon amoreclbse examination 
of the works, it was thought advisable to desist from the 
attack altogether. The fortifications were very strong, and 
well provided with artillery ; and upwards of one hundred 
hogsheads filled with stones, were provided to roll down 
upon the enemy as they came up ; which, as the ascent 
was very steep, must have done great execution. 

Nothing, therefore, how remained for the British, but to 
retitat ; and to effect this, there appeared great difficulty 
and danger. But the Americans, knowing that it was in 
the power of the enemy to reduce the town to ashes, which 
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tould not ^^ve been repaired in many years, did n6t thitik 
proper to give the* least molestation ; and for the space 
of a fortnight the troops were employed in the evacuatiwi 
of the piace, from whence they carried along wkh them 
two thousand of the inhabitants, who dUrst not. stay, on ac« 
count of their attachment to the British cause; 

From Boston they sailed to Haiifex, but all tlieir vigi- 
lance couid not pi'event a number of valuable ships from 
falling into the hands of the provincials. A considerable 
quantity of cannon and ammunition had also been left at 
Bunker's hill and Boston neck ; and in the town an im- 
mense variety of ^oods, pvintipally of woollen and linen, 
o^i^ich the provincials stood very much in need. The 
e^Bs of those who fled to Halifax were confiscated ; as 
jil§^)f those who had remained in the town and who had 
shewn a decided attachment to the British government. 

As an attack was expected as soon as the British forces 
should arrive, every method was employed to render the 
fortifications impregnable. For fliis purpose some foreign 
engineers were employed, who had arrived at Boston ; and 
so eager were the people of all ranks to accomj^ish this 
business, that every able-bodied man in the place, withoul 
distinction of rank, set apart two days in the week, to com- 
pleat it the sooner. 

The Americans, exasperated by the proceedings of par- 
liament, which placed them out of the royal protection, and 
engaged foreign mercenaries in the plan for subduing theniy 
how formally renounced all connexion with Biitain^ and de- 
clared themselves independent. This celebrated declaim 
ration was published on the fourth of July, 1 T76j as foHows ; 

" When in the course of htwnanfevents, i^ becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dlssoWe the ^litkal bands which 
have connected them with another, and to Assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires th&t 
they sbouH declare the causes which impe? them to the 
separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident.... that all men 
ar^ created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights ; that among these are lifbf 
liJoerty, and the pursuit of happiness* That, ta secure these 
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^g^tN, goyemments are instittrtcdi amtmg mew, derrving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed ; that 
wheuever any form of gov^rnnjent becomes destructive of 
tbese; endsi it istlie right of the people tb alter or to abo* 
^sh iU and to institute a new gdvemnient laying its foun- 
dation on such principles, and c^ani^ng its powers in such 
fonn, as to them shall seem most likefy to effect their safe- 
ty and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that go- 
vermnents long estal^khed, should not be changed for light 
and transient causes ; and accCstlingly all experience hath 
shewn that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are ^uffei-able, than to right thenoselves by abolishing 
the fornvs to which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
saiae object, evinces k desigh to reduce them under abso- 
lute .despptfem, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off such government, and to provide new guarcls for their 
future security. Such» has l^en the patient sufferance of 
these coloaies^ an^ such k ufow the necessity whicb con- 
strains them to alter their former systems of government. 
...*TIie history of the present King of Greaft Britain is a 
history, of repeated injuries and: usurpations, all having in 
direct object the estabushmeiit of an absolute tyranny over 
thes'j States. To prove this, let. facts be submited to a 
candid world. ^ 

He has refused his assent to laws, the most Svholesome 
and necessary for the public good. . 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass laws of immedi- 
ate and pressmg importance, unless suspended in their ope- 
ration, till his assent should be obtained ; and, when so 
suspended^ he has utterly neglected to atft'eml to them. 

He tas refused to paSaa other laws, fov the accommoda- 
tion of large districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of i^epresentation in tl*e Legislature..,. 
a^ right inesthnable to tliem, and fomudable to tyi'ants 
only. 

He has called together legislative bodies, at places unu- 
sual, Uncomfortable, mid distant from the depository of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing tliem 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for 
exposing, with manly firmness, his invasions oa the rights: 
•f the People. 
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He has refused, for a lofng tinie after such dissoluddfl^' 
to cause others to be elected ^ whereby the legislative pow- 
ers, incapable of . ancdhilatton, have returned to the people 
at, large, for their j^fljerqise i ithe State remaining, in the 
mean time, exposed to all the danjj^er of inva^on itom. 
^vithout, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the papulation of these 
States ; for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturali* 
zation of foreigners ; refusing to pas^fthers^ to encoumge 
their migration hitheiv and raising tloj conditions of Be^ir 
appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the adnriinistration of justice, by re- 
fusing his ! assent to kws, for establishing' Judiciary Pow- 
ers.. ■' . ' ' ■'. '. ' 

He has made Judges dependent on his wiH alone; for Uie 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and paymentjof 
their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new ofBcesi and sent hi- 
ther swarms of officers, to hiarass our.peopk> and cat out 
their substance. : . . 

He has kept, among usj in times'^of peace,, landing ar- 
rahiSy without the consent of our J^egislatures. •. 

He has affected to i-ender the -niiiitiry,- independent of, 
and superior lo, the civil pb\yer., .- 

He has combined with others, to subject ustoajuns- 
diction, foreign to our Cohstitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws; giving his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation.. r * . : ; . 

For quartering large bodies of armed tiwps among 
us J.... ; . . ' ■ ' " ' ) . *c\. <' ' . * 

For protecting them, by a mock- trial, from punisliment 
for any murders which they should commit oa the. inhabi- 
tants of these States :.r;. . ;. ■■ ': ' ^ ^ 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of; the world :^. 

For imposing taxes on lUS without our consent r.:*.; 

For deprivmg us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial 
by JU17 : ' : . . . 

For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pretend- 
ed offences :.... '.:■■■ i 

For abolishing the free system of lEriglishi laws in a 
neighbouring province, establishing therein anarbitraty 
goverameutj.and enlarging its boundj^iies so as to render 
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-it at once an example and fit instrumerit,, for introducing 
tlie same absolute rule into these colonies :.... 

For takinij . away, our x;haiters, abolishihg. our most va- 
Kiable la'ws^ ^n0 altering fundamentally \kt forms of our 
goveramcnts :..i. * ' . , 

For suspending our own; Legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invest^jgyith power to legislate for us , in all 
cases whatsoever. ^^ 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out 
of his protection, and waging war against us. 

Hfe has plundered Qur seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed th« jit^. of our people. . 
' .He is; at this time, Jransportfaig large armies of ftneign 
mcr:penaries to complete theivorks of death, desolation and 
tyranny, already begun, witlj circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most bart>aix)us sages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He hast coti$tpained our fellow citisens, taken ce4>tive on 
the high se4S9 t9 bear.WTijs. ag^nst their couirtry, to be- 
come the executioners of their friends and brethrcni or to 
lallthemsielves by their hianci*, r : 

He jbas excited domestic insurrecUons, amongst us, and 
has ^4eavQured to bring on the inhabitanj$ of our frontiers, 
the: tn^iple^s ^ Indian savages^ whose ki^xwn rule cff war- 
faro iai an undistinguished destruptipn of all ages, sexes, and 
copditiom. 

In every stage of yiese oppressions, ;we have, petitioned 
for redress, in the most humble terms ; our repeated pe- 
titions have, been answ;er^c} only liy repeated, injury.. A 
Prince \vljose chaise; ter is thus marked by every act which 
.may define a tyrant, i? unfit to bfe the^ ruler of a Free 
People. .:-j 5 ^ : ; ! ■ i ,. ; -.' - J- , 

Nor havf we , been wantiiagj ) in ^ attention to our . British 
brethren. We have warned them, from lime to time, of 
attempts made by their Legislature to extend an unwar- 
rantable jurisdiction over us. We ha\^ itjminded thtm of 
the circumstances of our emigration and seltlfnient here. 
We have appealed to their- native justice and magnanimi- 
ty, and we -have conjured tliem? by tlie ties of our common 
kindreii, to dis^ivow these usurpations^ whicji would inevit- 
ably interrupt our connections and ^^respondence. They, 
too, h;ive been deaf to the voice of justice and cousungw 
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nity. We must, thepefoPCv acquiesce in the ucccssityirli^ 
denounces our separation, ^and hold them, as we hold the 
rest of manlcind<«..venemies ija war...iin peace, friends. 

We, th^dta^e,- the Rapresbntatives ©f ihe United States 
of America, m Congress assembled, appeafing to the Su- 
preme Judge of the woi^Jd for the rectitude of our intui- 
tions. Do, in the name and b>' theg^hority of the good 
People of these Colonies, soleiitn^^declaisej: thsA these 
United Colonies ai»e, and, of right, xjught to be Free and 
Independent Stales :...ithat they afe absolved from ail al- 
legiance to the British Crown, and that all political con- 
nexion, between thein and the State ^f Great Britain, is, 
and ought to be -totally^* dissolved i and that, as Free and 
Independent States, they have full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliances, establish dOmmerc^, audio 
do all other acts and things which Independent States may 
of right do. And for the support of this declaration, with 
H firm reliance on the protection ^f Divioe Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
vour sacred hoiwur.** ' * 

Previous to this, a circular letter had been sent through 
each colony, stating the Reasons for it : and' such was the 
animosity now every where prevailing; agtttnfct Greit Bii- 
tsdn, that it met '^ith^ getoersi apf>h^)atfot», exeept intbc 
province of Maryland alone. It? was laot long, feoiweVer, 
before the people of that colony, finding themswelvtes left Hi 
a very dangerous pairiofity, thought propet to accede to the 
sneasures of the rest. 

The manifest© itself, was in the usual tierwus styl6> 
stating a tong list of grievances, for a redress of which they- 
^ad often applied^ feut in vain ; -for these reasons^ they deter -^ 
fnined on a final separation ; and to hold the people <^G^&t 
Britain as well a& the rest dfimanldnd, « enemieis^in war, iii 
peace friends."** 

After thus piibiicly tlirowkig oiff jail allegiance and hope 
of r«:onciiiation4 the colonists soon foimd that an exertion 
<Qf all their strength would t)e necessary to support thexr 
pretensions. Their artns had not been successful in Canci- 
•da. Reinfercements had been pronttsed to general Amold» 
who stiil cont&^wed to bio^kade Quebec ; but they did n«>t 
arrive in time to se^d his operations. But beiftg sc"^^- 
tie that he must either desist from the enterprise* or finisii 
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it successfully, he reconimenced his operations in form, 
and attempted to destroy the shipping,^ and bum the town. 
They succeeded so far as to burn a number of houses in 
the suburbs, and the garrison were obliged to pull down 
the remainder, in order to prevent the fire from spreading. 
Notwithstanding the provincials were imable to* reduce the 
town, they kept the garrison in continual alarms, and in a 
very disagreeable skMion. 

Some of the hob^^ collected in a body under the com- 
mand of one gentlemctn whose name was Beaujeau, in 
order to relieve their capital ; but they were met on their 
march by the provincials and defeated. The Americans, 
had but little reason to plume themselves upon this suc- 
cess. Their want of artillery convinced them that it was 
impi*acticable in their situation to reduce a town so 
strongly fortified ; the small-pox at the same time made 
its appearance in their camp, and carried off great num- 
bers ; Intimidating the rest to such a degree, that they 
deserted in crowds. To add to their misfortunes, the 
British reinforcements unexpectedly appeared, and the 
ships made their way with such surprizing celerity 
throU;^h the ice, that the one part of the army was sepa- 
rated from the other, and general Carleton sallying out, as 
soon as the reinforcement was landed, obliged them to fly 
with the utmost precipitation, leavini^ behind them all their 
cannon, and military stores ; at tlie same time that their 
shipping was captured by vessels sent up the river for that 
purpose. 

On this occasion, the provincials fled with such haste, 
that they could not be overtaken ; so that none fell into 
the hands of the British, excepting the sick and the 
wounded, General Carleton now gave an instance of his 
humanity : being well apprised that many of the provin- 
cials had not been able to accompany the rest in their re- 
treat ; and, that they were concealed in the woods, &c. in 
a very deplorable situation, l\e generously issued a procla- 
rnation, ordering proper persons to seek them out, and 
give them relief at the public expense ; and at the same 
ti'n\e, lest through fear of their being made prisoners, they 
should refuse these offers of humanity, he promised, that 
as soon as their situation enabled them, they should be at 
liberty to depart to their respective homes. 
VOL. II. B n 
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The British general, now freed from any danger of a* 
attack; was soon enabled to act ofFensively against the pro- 
vincials, by the arrival of the forces destined for that pur- 
pose from Britain. By these he was put at the head of 
twelve thousand regular troops ; among whom were those 
^ Brunswjick. With this force he set out for the Three 
rivers, where he expected Arnold would have made a stand ; 
but he had retired to Sorel, a place one hundred and fifty 
sniles from Quebec ; wjiere he was ^l^pst met by the rein- 
forcements ordered by Congress. 

Here, though the preceding events were by no means 
tfiiculated to inspire much military ardour, a very daring 
cnterprize was undertaken ; and this was to surprize the 
British troops, posted under generals Fraser and Neslut : 
Qf wjiom the former commanded those on land ; the latter 
such a^ were on board the transports, and were but a little 
way distant. The enterprizc was very hazardous, both 
on account of the strength of the parties, against whom 
they were to act, and as the main body «f the British forces 
■vrere advanced within fifty miles of the place ; besides that 
a number of armed vessels, and transports with troops, lay 
J^tween them and the Three Rivers. Two thousand cho- 
sen men, however, under general Thomson, engaged in 
this undertaking. Their success was by no means answer- 
able to their spirit and valour. 

Though they passed the shipping without being observ- 
ed, general Fraser had notice of their landing ; and thus, 
being prepared to receive them, they were soon thrown in- 
to disorder; at the same time that general Nesbit, hav- 
ing landed his forces, prepared to attack them in the rear* 
On this occasion, some field pieces did prodigious execu- 
tion j and a retreat was found to be unavoidable. General 
Nesbit was now between them and their boats ; so that 
they v/ere obliged to take a circuit through a deep swamp 
while they were hotly pursued by both parties at the same 
time, who marched for some miles on each side of the 
swamp, till at last the unfortimate provincials were shelter- 
ed from further danger by a wood at the end of the swamp. 
Tlfeir general, however, was taken, with two hundred of 
bis men. 

By this disaster, the proVhicials lost all hopes of accom- 
plisliing any thing in Canada. They, therefore, denvolishe d 
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their works, and carried off their artillery, with the utmost 
expedition. They were pursued by general Burgoyne^ 
against whom it was expected' they would have collected 
all their force, and made a resolute stand. But they were 
now too much dispirited by misfortune, to make any more 
exertions of Valpur. Oh the eighteenth of June, the ritivb^ 
general arrived atEort St. Johns, which he found aban- 
doned and burnt, ^mimblee had shared the same fate ; ay 
well as all the vessels that were not capable of being dragged 
up the fiver. It was thought they would have made 
some resistance at Nut-Island, the entrance to lake Champ- 
Iain : but this also they abandoned ; and retreated across i 
the lake to Crown point, whither they could not be imme- 
diately followed. 

Thus was the province of Canada entirely efvacuated by 
the provincials^ whose loss in their retreat from Quebec,, 
was calculated at not; less than ohe thousand men, of whom^ 
four hundred in one body, fell into the hands of the enemy 
. at* a place called the Cedars, about fifty miles from Mon- 
treal. General Sullivan who- conducted this' fetreat, after 
the affair of general Thomson, had great merit in what he 
did, and received the thanks of Congress accordingly. 

This bad success in the north Was in some measure 
compensated by what happened in the southern colonies. 
....It has been formerly noticed that governor Martin of 
North Carolina, had been obliged to leave his province, 
and take refuge on board of a man of war. He notwith- 
standing did not despair of reducing it again to obedience. 
He therefore, applied to the regulators, a daring set of 
banditti, who lived in a kind of independent state ; and 
though considered by government as rebels, yet had never 
been molested, on account of their known skill in the use 
of fire arms. To the chiefs of these people commissions 
were sent, in order to raise some regiments ; and a colonel 
Macdonald was appointed to command them. In the 
month of February he erected the king's standard, issued 
proclamations, &c. and collected some forces ; expecting 
soon to be joined by a body of regular troops, who were 
known to be shipped from Britain to act against the south- 
ern colonies. 

The Americans sensible of their danger, ciispatched 
immediately what forces they had to act against the royal 
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ists, at the sarae time they exerted themselves to stippqrf 
these witli suitable reii}%"ccments. General Moore's num- 
bers at first were inftnor to Macdonald's, which induced 
the latter to hope that he. might intimidate him to join 
the king's standard ; with this intention he summoned him 
under the pain of being treated as a rebel if he refiiscd. 
But Moore being well provided with cannon, and conscious 
that nothing could be atten^ted agai||pt him, returned the 
compliment, by acquainting Macdonald, that if he and hjs 
-party would lay down their arms, and subscribe an oath 
of fidelity to Congress, they should be treated as friends, 
but if they persisted in an undertaking for which it was 
evident they had not sufficient strength, they could not but 
expect the severest treatment. 

In a few days general Moore found himself at the head 
of 8>000 men, by reason of the continual supplies which 
daily arrived from all paints. The royal party only amount- 
ed to 2000, and as they were destitute of artillery, they 
were prevented from attacking the enemy with success, 
when they had the advantage of numbers. Nothing now re- 
mained but to have recourse to a desperate exertion of their 
own personal valour ; by dint of which they effected a re- 
treat for eighty miles to Moore's Creek, within sixteen 
miles of Wilmington. Could they have gained this place 
thciy expected to have been joined by governor Martin, 
and general Clinton, who had lately arrived with a consi- 
derable detachment. But Moore with his army pursued 
them so close, that they were obliged to attempt the pas- 
sage of the creek, on the opposite side of which was colo- 
nel Caswell with a considerable body of provincials posted 
to oppose his passage, with fortifications well planted with 
cannon. On attempting the creek it was found not to be 
fordable. They were obliged therefore, to cross over a 
wooden bridge, which the provincials had not time entirely 
to destroy. They had, however, by pulling up part of the 
planks, and greasing the remainder, made the passage so 
difficult that the royalists could not attempt it. 

In this situation they were on the 27tfa of February, 
1776, attat^ked by Moore and his superior army and to- 
tally defeated, with the loss of their general and most 
of their leaders, as well as the best and bravest of tJieir 
men. Thus was the power of the provincials establisbeU 
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fh North Carolina. Nor were they less successful in 
Virginia, where Lord Dunniorc, havint^ l?ng coniinued a 
predatory war, was at last driven from evtry rrtek and 
road in the province. The people he had on board were 
distressed to the highest degree, by confinement in small 
vessels. The heat of the season, and the numbers crowd- 
ed together, prodifced a pestilential fever, which made 
great havock, especially among the blacks. At last find- 
ing themselves in the utmost hazard of perishing by famine, 
as well as disease, they set fire to the least valuable vessels, 
reserving only about fifty for themselves, in which they 
bid a final adieu to Virginia, some sailing for Florida, some 
to Bermuda, and the rest to the West Indies. 

In South Carolina the provincials had a more formida- 
ble enemy to deal with. A squadron, whose object was 
the reduction of Charleston had been fitted out in Decem- 
ber 1775, but by reason of unfavourable weather did not 
reach Cape Fear in North Carolina till the month of May 
1776 : and here it met with further obstacles to the end 
of the month;* Thustlie Americans had time to strcn?;then 
the works of Charleston in such a manner as rendered it 
extremely diflficuit to be attacked. 

The British squadron consisted of two fifty gun ships, 
four of thirty guns, two of twenty, and an armed schoojier 
and bomb-ketch, all under the command of sir Ptter Par- 
ker. The land forces were commanded by lord Cornwailis^ 
witii generals Clinton and Vaughan. As they had yet no 
intelligence of the evacuation of Boston, general Howe 
dispatched a vessel to Cape Fear with some instructions ; 
but it was too late ; and in the beginning of June, the 
squadron anchored oft* Charleston bar. Here they met 
with some difficulty in cixissing, being obliged to take out 
the gunii from the two largest ships, which were notwith* 
stundinK, several times m danger of sticking fast. The 
next obstacle was a strong fort on Sullivan's island, six miles 
eas- of C*iarleston, which, though not compleatly finished, 
•w^as very strong. However, the British generals resolved 
wit .out hesitation to attack it ; but though an attack was 
easy From sci, it was difficult to obtain a co-operation of 
th^' i .»u lo^ces. 

T'js was, Mowever, attempted by landing tlem on Long 
island adjacent to Sullivan'h island on the east, from whici 
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it is separated by k very narrow creek, not ^bove two fed 
deep at loV waCer. Opposite to this ford, the provincials 
had posted a strong body of troops, with cannon and in- 
trenchmcnts ; while general Lee was posted on the maia 
land, with a bridge of boats betwixt that and Sullivan's 
island, so that he couid at pleasure, send reinforcements 
to the troops in the fort on Suilivan*s island. 

There were so many delays occurred on the part of the 
British, that it was the 24th of June, 1776, before matters 
were in readiness for an attack ; and, by this time the 
provincials had abundantly provided for their reception. 
On the morning of that day, the bomb-ketch began to 
throw shells into fort Sullivan, and about mid-day the two 
fifty gun ships, and thirty gun frigates came up and began 
a severe fire. Three other frigates were ordered to take 
their station between Charleston, and the fort, in order to 
enfilade the batteries, and cut off the communication with 
the' main land ; but,' through the ignorance of the pilot&i 
they all stuck fast ; and though two of them were disen- 
tangled they were found to be totally unfit for service ; the 
third was burnt, that she might not fall into the hands of 
the enemy. ^ 

The attack was therefore confined to the five armed 
vessels, and bomb-ketch, between whom and the fort, a 
dreadful fire ensued. The Bristol suffered excessively, the 
springs on her cable being shot away, she was for a time, 
entirely exposed to the enemy's fire. As the provincials 
poured in great quantities of red hot balls, she was. twice 
in flames. Captain Morris, her commander, after receiving 
five wounds, was obliged to go below deck in order to have 
his arm amputated : after undergoing this opei*ation, he 
returned to his station, where he received another wound, 
but still refused to quit his place ; at last he received a red 
hot ball in his belly, wluch instantly put an end to his life. 
Of all the officers and seameii, who stood on the quarter 
deck of this vessel, not' one escaped without a wound, ex- 
cept sir Peter Parker alone ; whose intrepidity and pre- 
sence of mind on this occasion, was very remarkable. 

The engagement lasted until the darkness put an end 
to it. Little dams^e was done by the British, as the works 
of the enemy i^y so low, that many of the shot flew over ; 
-^nd th^ fortificationsj being composed of palm trees, mix- 
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cd with earth,*vrere "vrcll calculated to resist the impresr 
sion of cannon. During the height of the attack, the bat- 
teries of the provincials were silent, so that it was conclud- 
ed that they had been abaiKioned ; but this was found to 
proceed from want of powiier ; for, as soon as a supply of 
this article was obtained, the firing was i^sumed as brisk as 
before. During the whole of this desperate engagement, 
it was found impossible for the land 'forces to render any 
assistance tothe fleet. 

The enemy's works were found to be much stronger 
than had been imagined, and the depth of water effectually 
prevented them from making any attempt. In this unsuc- 
cessful attempt, the loss of the British in killed and wound- 
ed was two hundred. The Bristol and Experiment, were 
so much damaged, it was thought they could not get over 
the bar ; this they accomplished, however, by g^eat ex- 
ertion of naval skill, to the surprise of the provincials, who 
had expected to have made them both prizes. It was said 
the Americans lost considerable in this engagement. 

In the beginning of March, commodore Hopkins, -was 
dispatched by Congress, with five frigates to the Bahahia 
islands, where he made himself master of the ordnance 
and military stores ; but the gunpowder which had been 
the principal object, was removed. On his return he cap- 
tured several vessels ; but was foiled in his attempt on the 
Glasgow frigate, which found means to escape, notwitli? 
standing the efforts of the whole squadroB. 

Hitherto the Americans had been generally successful, 
they had now Co experience misfortune, misery and disap- 
pointment ; the enemy over-running the country, and their 
own armies not able to face them in the field. The province 
of New-York,, being the most accessible by sea, was made 
the object for the main attack The force sent against it, 
consisted of six ships of the line, thirty frigates, besides . 
other armed vessels, and a vast number of transports. The. 
fleet was commanded by lord Howe, and the land forces by 
his brother, general Sir William Howe, who was now at 
Halifax. The latter, however, had set sail a considerable 
time before his brother arrived, and lay before New-York, 
but without attempting to commence hostilitcs, until he 
should be joined by his brother. 

% 
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The Americans had, according^ to custom, fortified 
New York, aqd the adjacent islands in an extraordinary 
manner. General Howe, notwithstandinjj^ was suffered to 
land his troops on Staten island, where he was soon join- 
ed by a number of inhabitants^ About the middle of July, 
lord Howe arrived with tne grand armament, and being 
one of the commissioners appointed to receive the sub- 
mission of the colonists, he published a circular letter to 
the several governors, who had lately been expelled from 
their provinces, desiring them, to make the extent of his 
commission, and the powers he was invested with by 
parliament, as public as possible. 

Hci^, however, the Congress saved him trouble, by 
ordering J^is letter and declaration to be published in ail 
the newspapers, -* That every one might see the insidi- 
ousness of the British ministry ; and, that they had noth- 
ing to trust to^ besides the exertion of their own valour.'* 

Lord Howe next sent a letter to general Washington ; 
but as it was directed ** To George Washington, Esq." 
the general refused to accept it, ^as not being in a style 
siilted to his station. To obviate this objection, adjutant" 
general Patterson, was sent with another letter, directed 
<* To George Washington, &c. kc. &c." but though a very 
polite reception was given to the bearer, general Wash- 
in,^ ton utterly refused the letter, nor could any explana- 
tion of the adjutant induce him to accept of it. The only 
interesting part was that relating to the powers of the 
commissioners, of whom lord Howe was one. 

The' adjutant told him, that these powers were very ex- 
tensive ; that the commissioners were determined to 
exert tliemselves to the utmost in order to bring about 
a reconciliation ; and, that he hoped the general would 
consider this visit as a step towards it. General Wash- 
ington replied, that it did not appear that these powers con- 
sisted in any thing else than u^ranting pardons ; and as : 
America had committed no offence, she asked no for- J 
giveness ; ancj, was only defenduig her unquestionable 
rights. 

The decision being now left to the sword, no time was 
lost, and hostilidts commenced as soon as the British 
tioops could be collected. This was not done before the 
month of August, when, they luiidcd without opposition M 
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L'^ng islan(!, dpposite to the shore of Staten island. Gene* 
ral Putnum, with a large body of troops, lay encamped^ 
and strongly fortified on a peninsula on tlie opposite 
sliore, with a range of hills between the armies, the prin- 
cipal pass of which was near a place called Flat-Bush ; here 
the centre of the British army, consisting of Hessians, took 
post ; the left wing under general Grant, lying near the 
shore j and the right consisting of the greater part of the 
British forces, lay under lord Percy, Comwallis, and 
geneml Clinton. Putnam had ordered the passes to be se- 
cured by large detachments, which was executed imme^ 
diately with those that were near ; but one of the most 
importance, that lay at a distance, was entii'ely neglected. 
Through this a large body of troops under lord Percy and 
Clinton, passed, and attacked the Americans in the rear^ 
while they were engaged with the Hessians in front. 

Through this piece oi negligence their defeat became 
inevitable. Those who were engaged with the Hessians, 
first perceived their- mistake, and began a retreat towards 
their camp ; but the passage was intercepted by the 
British troops, who drove them, back into the woods. 
Here they were met by the Hessians ; and thus were^ 
they for many hours slaughtered between two parties, 
no way of escape but by forcing their way through the 
British troops, and thus regaining their camp. In^this 
attempt many perished ; and the riglit vvin^, engaged with 
general Grant, siiured the same fate. I'he victory va& 
compleat ; and the Americans lost, on this fata! day, 
August the twenty -seventh, upwards of one thousand 
men. and two i^enerals: several officers of distinction were 
made prisoners, with a numl^cr of privates. Among the 
slain, a rei^iment, consisting of young gentlemen of for- 
tune and family in Maryland, was almost entirely cut to 
pieces, and of the survivors not one escaped without a 
wound. 

The ardour of the Brhish troops was now so great, 
that they couid scarce be rtstraintfd from attacking the 
Mut.i of the provincids ; but for this, there was now no 
octasion, as it was certain they cuuld not b^^ defentied ; 
but had the ardour i)t' the soLli'jrs i>ecn scconvled, and 
general Howe pursued his victory, it might have given 
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such a blow to the Americans, and such a turn to their' 
affairs, that thej would not have been able to have regain- 
ed that confidence in their own strength, which they harf 
hitherto' maintained. * 

Of the BHtish and Hessians about four hundred and fif^ 
ty were lost in this engagement. As none of the Ameri- 
can commanders thought it proper to risk another attack, 
it was resolved to abandon their camp as soon as possible. 
Accordingly, on the twenty-ninth Of August, the whole 
of the continental troops were ferried over from Brooklyn 
to New York, with the utniost secrecy and siFence : so that, 
in the morning, the British had nothing to do but to take 
possession of the camp and artillery which they had aban- 
doned. 

This victory, thodgh complcat, was far from being so 
decisive as the conquerdrs imagined. Lord Howe, sup- 
posing it would be sufficient to intimidate congress intq 
some terms, sent general Sullivan, who had been taken 
prisoner in- the late action, to congress with a message, 
importing, that though he could not consistently treat 
with them as a legal assembly; yet he would be very glad 
to confer with any of the members in a private capa- 
city ; setting forth, at the same time, the nature and ex- 
tent of his power as commissioner. But the congress 
were not at all inclined to derogate from the dignity of cha- 
racter they had assumed. They replied, that the congress 
of the free and independent states of America could not, 
consistently, send any of its members in another capacity 
than that which they had publicly assumed , but as they 
were extremely desirous of restoring peace to their coun- 
try upon equitable conditions, they would appoint a com- 
mittee of their body to wait upon him, and learn what pra- 
posals he had to make. 

The committee appointed by congress was composed 
of Dr. Franklin, Adams, and Rutledge. They wereveiy 
politely received * by his lordship ; but the conference 
proved fruitless. The final, answer of the deputies was, 
.that they were extremely willing ta enter into any treaty 
with Great Britain that might conduce to the good of 
both nations ; but that they would not treat in any other 
character than that of Independent States. This positive 
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4eclaration put an end to all hopes of reconcilii^oD, and 
it was resojYcd to prosecute the war with the utmost 
vigour. 

Lord Howe, after publishing a manifesto, in which he 
declared the refusal of congress, and that he himself was 
willing to confer with all well-disposed persons about the 
means of restoring public tranquillitf, set about the most 
proper methods for reducing the city of New York. Here 
th^ provincial troops were posted, and, from a great num- 
ber of batteries kept continually annoying the British 
shipping. The East river, about twelve hundred yards in 
breadth, lay between them, which the British troops were 
extremely desirous of passing. At last the ships, after an 
incessant cannonade of several days, silenced the batteries ; 
a body of troops was sent up the river to a bay, about 
three miles distant, where the fortifications were less 
strong than in other places. Here, having driven off the 
provincials by the cannon of the fleet, they marched direct- 
ly towards the city ; but^ the provincials, finding that they 
should now be attacked on .all sides, abandoned the city, 
and retreated to the north of the island, where their prin- 
cipal force was collected. In their passage thither they 
ilarmished with the British, but carefully avoided a gene- 
rat engagement ; and it was observed that they did not 
behave with that ardour and impetuous valour which had 
hitherto marked their character. 

The British and American armies were now not above 
two miles, from each other. The former lay encamped 
from shore to shore, for an extent of two miles, being the 
breadth of the island, which, though fifteen miles long, 
exceeds not two in any part of the breadth. The provin- 
cials, who lay directly opposite, had strengthened their 
camp with many fortifications ; and, at the same time, 
were masters of all the passes and defiles betwixt the 
two camps : thus were they enabled to maintain their 
^tion against an army much more numerous than their 
pwn : they had also strongly fortified a pass called King's- 
Brid'gc, on the northern extremity of the island, whence 
jey could secure a passage to the continent in case of 
ny misfortunes. Here general Washington, in order to 
lure the provincials to actual service, and at the same. 
!me, to annoy the enemy as much as possible, employed 
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his trooiMkrin ccmtinual skirmishes $ by which it wasoS- 
Sjervedthey recovered their spirits, and behdved with their 
usual boldness. 

As the situation of the two armies was now highly in- 
convenient to the British generals, it was resolved to make 
such movements us might oblige general Washington to 
relinquish his strong situation. A few days after New 
York was evacuated by the Americans, a dreadful fire 
broke out, said to be occasioned by the licentious conduct 
of some of its new mastei-s , and had it not been for the 
iactive exertions of the sailors and soldiery, the whole 
town pix>bubly would have been consumed ; the wind be- 
ing high, and the weather remarkably dry, about a thou- 
sand houses were destroyed- 

General Howe, having kft lord Percy with a sufficient 
force to garrison New York, embarked his army in flat 
bottomed boats, by wliicti they were conveyed tiirough 
the dangtrous passage called Hell Gate, and landed at 
Frog's Point, near the town of West Chester, lying on 
the coiitinent towards Connecticut, Here havi^jg received 
a supply of men and provisions, they moved on the 
twenty -iii-st of October, to New Rochelle, situated on the 
Sound whicii separates Long Island from the continent. 

After this, still receiving fresh reinforcements, they 
made such movements as threatened to distress the pro- 
vincials very muds by cutting oft' their convoys oi pro- 
visions from Connecticut, and thus force them to an en- 
gagement. This, general Washington determined at all 
events to avoid. He therefore extended his forces into a 
long line opposite to the way in which the enemy marched, 
keeping the Brunx, a river of considerable magnitude, be- 
tween the two armies, with the North-River in his rear. 
Here the. provincials continued for some time to skirmish 
with the royal army, until, at last, by some raanceuvres, the 
British gencrul found means to attack them on the twtjnty- 
eighth of October, 1776, advantageously, at a place called 
the White Plains, and drovfe them from some of their 
posts. 

The success on this occasion was hot so compleat as on 
the former ; however it obligefl the provincials to cTiao^ 
their ground, and retreat farther up into the country. 
General Howe pursued tliem for some time ; but at latff 
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finding all his endeavours to bring on a general ag|bn, fniit- 
less, he determined to give over the pursuit, aM employ 
himself in reducing the forts which the provincials still re- 
tained in the neighbourhood t)f N«jv York. 

Fort Washington was the only post the Americans then 
held on New York island, and was under, the command of 
colonel Magaw. The royal army made four attacks upon 
it. The first on the north side, was led on by general 
Knyphauzen: the second, ontheeast,by general Matthews, 
supported by lord Comwallis : the third was under the di* 
rection of lieutenant-colonel Sterling : and the fourth hy 
lord Percy. The troops under Knyphauzen, when advanc- 
ing to the fort, had to pass through a thick wood, which 
was occupied by Rawling's regiment of riflemen, and suf- 
fered very much from their well-directed fire. During this 
attack a body of British light infantry, advanced against a 
party of the Americans, who were annoying them from be- 
hind rocks and trees, and obliged them to disperse. Lord 
Percy carried an advance work on his side ; and lieute- 
nant colonel Sterling forced his way up ^ steep ascent, 
and took one hundred and seventy prisoners. Their out- 
works being carried, the Americans left their liues, and 
crowded into the fort. Colonel Rahl, who led the right 
column of Knyphauzen's attack, pushed forwaixis, and 
lodged his ' column within an hundred yards of the fort, 
and was there soon joined by the left column. The garri- 
son surrendered on terms of capitulation, by which the 
men were to be considered as prisoners of war, and the 
officers to keep their baggage and side arms. The num- 
ber of prisoners amounted to two thousand seven hundred. 
The loss of the British was considerable. 

Shortly after the surrender of fort Washington, fort 
Lee, situate on the opposite shore of the North River, was 
evacuated by the Americans at the approach of lord 
Comwallis ; and at the expense of their artillery and 
stores. 

Fort I-»ee beings evacuated by the Americans, the Jerseys 
lay wholly open to the incursions of the British troops, 
and was so entirely taken possession of by the royal army, 
that their winter quarters extended from New Brunswick, 
to the river^ Delaware^ Had any number of boats been at 
hand J it was thought Philadelphia would now have fallen 
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.into thcii^.Jiands. All these had been -earefiifly removed 
by the Americans. Instead of this en terprize, Sir Henry 
Clinton undertook an expedition to Rhode Island, and be* 
came master of it without losing a man. His expedition 
was attended with this further advantage, that the Ameri- 
can fleet under commodore Hopkins xvas obUg^d to sail so 
far up Providence river, that it was entirely useless. The 
same ill success attended the* Americans in other parts. 
After their expulsion from Canada, they had crossed lake 
Champlain, and taken up their quarters at Crown Point, 
as we have already mentioned. Here they remained for 
some time in safety, as the British had no vessels on the 
lake ; and conse<;uentiy general Burgoynt could not pursue 
them. 

To remedy this deficiency, there was no other method, 
but to construct vessels on the spot, or take to pieces some 
vessels already constructed, and drag them up the river 
into the lake. This, however, wt»s effected in the space of 
three months ; and the British general, after incredible toi^ 
and difficulty, saw himself in possession of a gre«t number 
oi vessels ; by which means, he was enabled to pursue his 
enemies, and invade them in his turn. The labour under- 
gone at this time, by the sea and land forces, must indeed 
have been prodigious ; since thferc were conveyed over 
land, and dragged up the rapids of St. Lawrence, no fewer 
than thirty large long-boats, four hundred batteaux, be* 
sides a vast number of flat-bottomed boats, and a gondda 
of thirty tons. The Intent of the expedition, was to push 
forward, before v/inter, to Albany, where the army would 
take up its winter quarters ; and the next spring effect a 
junction with that under general Howe ; when it was not 
doubted, that the united force and skill ot the two com- 
manders, would speedily put an end to the war. 

It was tbe beginning of October, -before the expedition 
4:ould be undertaken ; it was then allowed to be comp!eatlf 
able to answer the purpose for which it was intended. 

The fleet consisted of one large vessel of three masts, 
carrying 1 8 twelve pounders ; two schooners, the one car- 
rying 14, the other 12 six pounders ; a large ilat-bottomed 
radeau, with 6 twenty -four, and 6 twelve pounders ; and a 
gondola with 8 nine pounders ; besides these, there were 
twenty ve^isels cf a smaller size ; also gUn-boats> carrying 
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each apiece ©f brass ordnance, fmm ntnerto twenty-foun 
^unders, or howitzers. Several long;-boais were fitted cut 
in the same manner, and a vast number of boats und ten-» 
ders of varidus^ iiiaes to bo used as transports for the troops 
and baggage. It was manned by a number of select sea- 
man ; and the gun-boats were served by a detachment 
k&tn the corps of artillery. The officers and soldiers ap- 
pointed for this expedition, were also chosen out of the 
IV bole army. 

The American force was too inconsiderable to withstand 
this formidable armament ; general Arnold who command- 
ed it, after engap;ing the British fleet for a whole day, took 
advantage of the darkness of the night to set sail without 
being perceived^ and was next morning out of sight : but 
he was so quickly pursued by the Briiish, that on the second 
day after, he was overtaken and forced to a second en- 
gagement. And notwithstanding his gallaiit behaviour, he 
was obliged to run his slups ashore, and set thcra on fire. 
A few only escaped to lake George ; and the gariison of 
Crown Point having destroyed or carried off every thing 
of value, retired to Ticonderoga. 

Thither general Carkton intended to have pursued them ; 
bat the difficulties he had to encounter Were so many, and 
so great, that it was thought proper to march back intjo 
Canada, and desist from any further operations until the 
next spring. 

The American affLirs now seemed every where going 
to wreck ; even those who had been most sanguine in her 
caose, began to despuir. The time also for which the sol- 
diers had enlisted, was now expired ; and the bad success 
of the preceding campaign had been so very discoitraging, 
that no person was wiHii>g to engage hirnself during the 
continuance of a war, of which the event appeared so 
doubtful. General Washington had the mortilying evi- 
dence of the daily decreat^ of his army ; so that from thir- 
ty thousand, of which it consisted when general Howi; land- 
ed on Staten Island, scarce a tenth part could be mustered, " 
General Lee had collected a body of troops to assist the 
zommander in chief, but having imprudently taken up his 
odgings at a distance from the troops, information was 
^iven to colonel Harcourt, who happened at tliat time to> 
3e i^thc neighbourhood, and who took him prisoner. 
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The Io« of tills general was mnch regi»etted, the fiior« 
especially as he was of .superior quality tp any prisoner in 
possession of the colonists, and could not therefore be ex- 
changed. Six field officers were ofiei^d ia exchange fot 
him; and refused ; and congress was highly irritated at its 
beiui^ reported that he was to be treated as a deserter, hav- 
ing been a half-pay officer in the British service at the 
commencement of the war. They tlierefore issued a pro- 
clamation, threatening to retaliate on the prisoners in their 
possession, whatever punishment should be inflicted on any 
of thcjse taken by the British ; and especially that ibeip 
conduct should be regulated by theilr treatment of general 
Lee. 

Congress now proceeded with the utmost diligence to 
recruit their army ; and bound their soldiers to serve for 
the term of three years, or during the continuance of the 
war. The army for the ensuing campaign, was^to consist 
of eighty -eight battalions, of which each pi-ovince was to 
contribute its quota ; and twenty dollars were offered as a 
bounty to each soldier, besides an allotment of lands at the 
end of the; war. In this agreement it was stipulated, that 
each soldier should have one hundred acres, an ensign one 
hundred and fifty, a lieutenant two hundred, a captain three 
hundred, a major four hundred, a lieutenant coloiu;! four 
hundred and fifty, and a colonel five hundred. Those who 
only enlisted for three years were not entitled to. any lands. 
Those who were wounded in the service, both ofiScers and 
soldiers, were to enjoy half-pay during life. To meet this 
expense, congress boiTowed five millions of dollars at five 
per cent, for which the United States was security. 

At the same lime a declaration was published tending to 
animate the people to vigorous ej^ertions, in which they set 
forth the necessity there was of taking proper methods fcr 
securing success. They endeavoured to palliate as much 
as possible, the misfortunes which had already happened ; 
and represented the true cause of the present distress to be 
the short term of enlistment. 

This declaration, and the imminent danger of Phibdd^ 
phia, rouied the Americans to exert themselves to tli^ ut- 
most, to obtain reinforcements for general Wasbi*^|ift's 
army. An exploit of that general, however, did ^QpSanb. to 
animate the .Americans in the cause, than all the d^Siii? 
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lions of congress. As the royal army extended in different 
cantonments for a great way, general Washington saw tlie" 
necessity of making an attempt on some of those divisions 
which lay nearest to Phiiadeiphia. These happened to be 
the Hessians, who lay in three divisions, the last only twen- 
ty miles from that city. On the twenty-fifth of December, 
having collected as considerable*a force as he could, he set 
out with an intent to surprize that body of the enemy which 
lay at Trenton. 

liis army was divided into three bodies ; one of which 
he ordered to cross the Delaware at Trenton ferry, a little 
below the town : the second at a distance below, at a place 
called Bordentown, where the second division of. Hessians 
was placed ; wiiiie he himself with the third, directed his 
course to a ferry some miles above Trenton, which he in- 
tended to have passed at midnight, and make the attack 
at break of day ; but various impediments so far obstruct- 
ed liis plans, that it was eight in the morninor before he 
reached tlie place of his destination. The entlBr however, 
did not perceive his approach till tliey were™ddenly at- 
tacked. Colonel Rahl, their commander, did all that could 
be expected fromT a brave and experienced officer ; but 
every thing was in such confusion, that no effoits of valour 
or skill, could now retrieve matters. The colonel himself 
was mortally wounded, his troops were entirely broken, 
their artillery seized, and about one thousand taken prison- 
ers. After this gallant exploit, general Washington re- 
turned into Pennsylvania, 

This action though to appearance of no very decisive 
nature, wa& what turned the fortune of war in favour of 
America. It lessened the apprehensions which the Ame- 
ficans had of the Hesdans, at the same lime that it equalljr 
abated the confidence which the British had till now put 
in them ; it also raised the despondmg hopes of the 
Amencans, and gave a new spring to all their operations. 
Reinforcements now came in from all quarters, and g9nc- 
ral Washington soon found himself in a condition once 
more to repass the Delaware, and take up his quarters in 
Trenton, where he was emboldened to take his station, 
notwithstanding that accounts were received of tie ent my*a 
rapid advance towards him under lord Cornwiiiiis, who 
shortly after made his appearance in full force f and on 
c c 2 
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the evenin.5 of his arrival, the Httle town of Treuton con- 
tained the two hostile annies, separated only by a small 
creek, which was fordable in many places. 

This was indeed the crisis of the American revolution ; 
and had hts lordslup made an immediate attack, in pur- 
. auance of what is reported to have been the advice of Sir 
AViliium I'^^rskinc, general Washington's defeat would have 
been inevitable ; but a night's delay turned the fortune of 
the v/u.* and produced an enterprize, the magnitude and 
glory of which, can only be equalled by its success. 

A council of war having been called, general Washing- 
ton stated the calamitous situation to which his -army was 
reduced, and after hearing the various opinions of his ofli* 
cers, findly proposed a circuitous march to Princeton, as 
^ the means of avoiding, at once, the imputation of a retreat, 
^and the danger of a battle, with forces so infeiior and hi a 
%itoalipn so rneUgible. The idea was unanimously approv- 
ed, a^i^-^i^^m as it was dark, the necessary measures were 
effected roBKomplishing it. A line of fires were kindled, 
which scrvea to give light to the Americans, while it ob- 
scured them from the olSservation of the enemy : the wea- 
ther, which had been for some time warm and foggy, sud- 
denly changed to a hard frost ; and rendered the road, which 
had been deep and heavy, smooth and firm as a pavement. 
The Americans considered this as a pro^identisU interposi- 
tion in their fiivour. 

At break of day general Washington was discovered by 
a party of British troops consisting of three regiments, un- 
der the command pf colonel IVJawhood, near Princeton, on 
their march to Trenton. With these the centre of the 
Americans engaged, and after killing sixty, wounding ma- 
ny, and takiiig three hundred prisoners, obliged the rest 
to make a precipitate retreat ; some towards Trenton, and 
others to Brunswick. The loss of the Americans, as to 
number, was inconsiderable, but the fall of general Mercer 
was sensibly felt. 

The British, astonished and discouraged at the success 
and spirit of these repeated enterprises, abandoned both 
Trenton and Princeton, and retreated to Brunswick ; while 
the Americaiis in triumph retired to Morristown*. Gene- 
ral Washington, howe\ei> omitted no opportunity in rt- 
covering what had been lest ; and by dividing las anny 
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Into small parties, which could be called into general ac- 
tion at a few hours notice, he in a manner almost entirely 
covered the country with it, and took possession of the 
most important placea. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1776, with no other red 
advantage to the British, than the acquisition of New York, 
and a few fortresses in the neighbourliood, where the troops 
were constrained to act with as much circumspection, as 
if they had been besieged by a victorious army, instead of 
being themselves the conquerors* 

The British in New York began in 1777, to carry on a 
kind of predatory war, by sending out parties to destroy 
magazines, make incursions, and take or destroy such forts 
as lay on the banks of rivers accessible to their shipping \ 
in this they were generally successful : the provincial ma- 
gazines at Peek's kill, a place about fifty, miles distant from 
New York, were destroyed ; the town of Danbury in Con- 
necticut was burnt, and that of Ridgefield in the same pro- 
vince was taken possession of. The British,'^wever, as 
they were returning froii^this last expedition, were haras- 
sed by generals Arnold, Wooster, and Sullivan ; but they 
made good their retreat, in spite of all opposition, with the 
loss of only seventy killed and wounded. On the Ameri' 
can side the loss was much greater : general Wooster was 
killed, and Arnold was in the most imminent danger. On 
the* other hand the Americans destroyed the stores at Sagg 
harbour, in the east end of Long Island, and made prison- 
ers of all who defended the place. 

As this method of making war answered no essential pur- 
pose, it was resolved to make an attempt on Philadelphia. 
It was fii*st proposed to pass tlirough tl>e Jerseys to that 
city : but the impolitic conduct of the British in countcnan* 
cing the devastation of their plundering parties, had ci'eated 
universal abhorrence, and the large reinforcements which 
had joined general Washington, who had posted himself so 
strongly, that it was concluded to be impracticable. Many 
stratagems were used to draw him from his secure situa- 
tion, but without success ; it was therefore determined ta 
make the attempt by sea. 

While the prepai'ations were going forward for this en- 

tcrprize, tlie Americans found means to capture general 

. Prescot and one of Ixis aids, who were seized in their quar* 
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ters, much in the same manner as general Lee had been . 

The month of July was far advanced before the pi^pa- 
rations for the expedition against Philadelphia were con>- 
pleated, and it was the twenty-third befqre the fleet was aWe 
to sari from Sandy Hook. The force employed in this ex- 
pedition consisted of thirty-six battalions of British and 
Hessians, a regiment of light-horse^'and a body of loyalists 
raised at New York. The remainder of the forces, con- 
sisting of seventeen battalions, and another body of light- 
horse, were stationed at New York under Sir Henry Clin- 
ton ; and seven battalions were stationed at Rhode Island. 

After sailing about a week, tliey arrived at -the mouth of 
the Delaware ; but there having received certain intelli- 
gence that the navigation of tlie river was so obstructed 
that it would be impossible to force a passage, it was re- 
solved to proceed farther southward to Chesapeak bay, 
fran\ whence the distance to Philadelphia was not very 
grtut, and where the provincial army would find less ad- 
vantage from the nature of the country, than in the Jer- 
sey s. • ^ 

The navigation from the Dehware to the Chesapeak 
took up the best part of the month of August, and that up 
the bay was difficult and tedious. At last, having sailed 
up the river Elk as far as possible, the troops were landed 
without opposition, and moved forward towards Pliiladcl- 
phia. 

On the news of their arrival in the Chesapeak, jgeneral 
Washington left the Jerseys, and fled to the relief of the 
city ; and,, in the beginning of September, met the rbyal 
army at Brandy witie creek, about mid- way between the 
head of Elk and Philadelphia. General Washington prac- 
tised his former method of skirmishing with, and harass- 
ing the array on its march. But as this was found insutfi- 
cient to stop its course, he redred to that side of tlie creek 
next to Philadelphia, with an intent to dispute the passage. 
A general engagement" commenced ou the. eleventh of Sep- 
tember, in which the Americans were defeated ; and, per- 
haps, the night saved them from total destrucdon. The 
Provincials lost, in this engagement^ about one thousand 
killed and wounded, besides four hundred taken prisoners. 

The loss of this battle proved the loss of Philadelphia. 
General Washhigton retii'ed towards Lancaster, an inland 
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-^cswn* about sixty miles from Philadelphia. But though he 
could not prevent the loss of Philadelphia, he still adhered 
to his original plan of distressing the royal party, by laying 
ambushes, and cutting off detached parties ;^ but in this he 
was not so successful as formerly ; and one of his own de- 
tachments, which lay in ambush in the woods, were them- 
selves surprised, and entirely defeated, with the loss of three 
hundred killed and wounded ; besides seventy or eighty 
taken prisoners, and all their arms and baggage. 

General Howe finding that the Americans would not 
venture another battle, even for the sake of their capital, 
took peaceable possession of it on the twenty sixth of Sep- 
tember. His first care was to cut off by strong batteries, 
the. communication between the upper and lower parts of 
the river ; which was executed, notwithstanding the op- 
position of some American armed vessels ; one of which, 
carryhig thirty-six guns was taken. His next task was to 

^ open a communication with the sea ; and this was a work 
of no small difficulty. A vast number of batteries and forts 
had been erected, and machines formed like chevaux dc 

frize^ (from whence they took their name) had been sunk 
in the river, to prevent its navigation. 

As the fleet had been sent round to the Delaware in 
order to co-operate with the army,' this work, howeve? 
difficult, was effected ; nor did the provincials give much 
opposition, well knowing, that all places of this kind were 
now untenable. General Washington, however, took ad- 
vantage of the royal army being divided, to attack the 
camp of the principal division of it, that lay at German- 
town, in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. In this he 
met with very little success ; for though he reached the 
place of destination by three o'clock in the morninj^, the 

*patroIes had time to call the troops to arms. The Ameri- 
cans, notwithstanding, made a very resolute atack ; but 
were received with so much bravery, that they wtre com- 
pelled to abandon the attempt, and retreat in great disor- 
der ; with the advantage of carrying off their cannon, 
though pursued a considerable way, after having upwards 
of two hundred killed, five hundred wounded, and four 
hundred made prisoners : amon^: whom were fifty-four 
officers. On the side of the British the loss amounted to 

^ four hundred and thirty wounded and prisoners, and sc- 
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verity killed ; amon?^ the last, were ^neral Agnew, aas| 
colonel Bii'tl, with some other excdlent officers. 

Thei'e still remained two strong forts to be reduced on- 
tive Deluware., These were Mud Island, and Red Barvk* 
Tlic various obstructions whieh the Americans had thrown 
in the way, rendered it necessary to bring up the Augustia^ 
a ship of the line, and the Merlin frigate, to the attack of 
iVIud Island ; but during the beat of the action, both were 
grounded. ' The Americans observing this, sent down four 
fiix^ ships, and directed the whole fire from their galleys 
against them ; but the courage and skill of the British sec- 
men, prevented the former from taking effect. But during 
the engagement both the Augusta and Merlin took fii^, 
and were burnt ; and the other ships were obliged to with- 
draw. 

The Americans, eficouraged by this, proceeded to threw 
new obsi ructions in the way ; but the British general 
having found means to convey a number of cannon, and- 
to erect battel res within gunshot of the fort by lan<l,^nd 
having brought up three ships of the line, mounted with 
heavy cannon, and the Vigilant, a large ship cut down so 
as to draw but little water, ipounted with 24 pounders^ 
made her way. t6 a position from m hich she might enfitede 
the works on Mud Island. This gave the British such an 
advantage, that the post was no longer tenable. 

Colonel Smith, who had wkh great gallantry defended 
the fort from the latter end of September, to the I Uh of 
November, being wounded, was removed to the main ; 
within five days after his removal, major Thayer, nobly 
offered to take charge of tiiis dangerous post ; but was 
obliged to evacuate it within twenty-five days. But th'is 
event did not take place until the works were entirely beat 
down, every piece of cannon dismounted, and one of tl^.e 
British ships so near, that she threw hand-2:renadoes into 
tlie fort, and killed the men who were uncovered on the 
platform. The troops who had so bravely defended fort 
Mitfiin, (which was the name given to it) made a Sitfe re- 
trt at to Red Bank. Witltin three days after Mud Island 
was evacuated, the garrison was also withdrawn from Red 
Bank on the approach of lord Cornvvdlis. A great number 
of the American shipping, now entirely without protec- 
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^ti, sailed up the river in the night time. Seventeen, 
however, remained, whose retreat was intercepted, by a 
frigate and some armed vessels ; on wnich the Americans 
ran them on shore and bmnt them. 

Thus the campaign of 1777, in Pennsylvania, concluded 
successfully on the part of the British. In the North, 
however, matters wore a different aspect. The expedition 
in that quarter, had been projected by the British n\inis- 
try, as the most effectual method that could be taken to 
subjugate the colonies at once. The New Eng;land pro- 
vinces were still considered by the British, as the most active 
in the continuation of the war ; and it was thought, that any 
impression made upon them, would contribute in an effec- 
tual manner, to the reduction of the rest. 

To carry this into execution, an ainny of four thousand 
chosen British troops, and three thousand Germans, were 
put under the command of general Burgoyne; and general 
Carleton, was directed to use his interest with the Indinns, 
to p^uade them to join in this expedition ; and the pro- 
vince of Quebec was to furnish large partie^ to join in the 
same. The officers who commanded under general Bur- 
goyne, were general Phillips of the ai^llery, generals Ffa- 
ser, Powel and Hamilton, ^vilh the German officers, gene- 
rals Reidesel and Speecht. 

These soldiers were under excellent discipline, and had 
•been kept in their winter quarters with great care, that 
they might be prepared for the expedition, on which they 
were going. To ensure the siiccess of the main expedi- 
tion, another was formed on *the Mohawk River, under 
Colpnel St. Leger, wIk> was to be assisted by Sir William 
Johnson, who had so greatly signalized himself, in the war 
of 1755. On the 2 1st of June, 1777, the British array en- 
camped on the western side of Lake Champlain ; where 
being joined by a considerable body of Indians, general 
Burgoyne made a speech, in which he exhorted these new 
allies, to lay aside their ferocious and barbarous manner 
of making war; to kDl only such as opposed them in 
«rms ; and to spare prisoners, and such women and 
children, as should fall into their hands. He -ftrrwcu^da 
Jissued a proclamation, in v/hich the force of Briiahi, :\nd 

hat which he commanded, wa*! displayed in strong and 
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nervous language, calculated to intimidate the pravinchds, 
but it had a contrary effect. 

Tlic campaiiijn^ opened with the siege of Ticonderoga. 
This place was very strong, and garrisoned by six tbous^id 
men under general St. Clair ; nevertheless the works were 
' so extensive, that even this number wa» not thought suffi- 
cient to defend them properly. They had therefore omit' 
ted to fortify a ruf^i^ed eminence, called Sugar hill, which 
overlooked, and effectually commanded the whole works. 
The Americans vainly imagined, that it was of too difficult 
an ascent, for the enemy to take possession of it ; on the 
appioach of the first division of the army, the provincials 
abandoned, and set fire to their outworks, and so expediti- 
ous were the British troops, that on the 5th of July, every 
post was secured, which was judged necessary for invest- 
ing it completely. 

A road was soon after made to the very summit of that 
eminence which the Americans supposed could not be 
ascended ; and they were now so much disheartened^ that 
they instantly abandoned the fort, and made a precipitate 
retreat to Skenesborough, a place to the south of Lake 
George ; while their baggage and military stores, which 
they could not carry off, were sent to the same place by 
water. ,But the British generals were not disposed to let 
them get off so easily ; but pursued and overtook them. 
Their armed vessels consisted only of five gallejrs ; two 
of )vhich were taken,' «3nd three blown up ; on which they 
set fire to their boats arid fortifications, at Skenesborough. 
The provincials lost two hSndred boats, and one htfndrcd 
and thirty pieces of cannon, with all their, provisions and 
baggage. 

Their land forces under colonel Francis, made a brave 
defence against general Eraser ; and as they were superior 
in number, they almost overpowered him, when general 
Reidesel with a large body of Germans came to his assist- 
ance. The Americans were now overpowered in their 
turn ; their commander killed, they fled in eVery direc- 
tion. In this action two hundred of the provincials were 
killed, as many taken prisoners, and above six hun^^ 
wounded ; many of whom perished in the woods for want 
of assistance. 
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During the engagement general St. Clair was at Castle- 
ton, about six miles from the place ; but instead of going 
orward to fort Ann, the next place of strength, he repair- 
ed to the woods which lie between that fortress and New 
England. General Burgoyne therefore detached colonel 
Hill, with the ninth regiment 19 intercept their retreat 
towards fort Ann : on his way he met with a body of the 
enemy, said to be six times as numerous as his o%vn ; but 
after an engagement of three hours, they were obliged to 
retire with great loss. 

After so many disasters, and finding themselves unable 
to make any stand at fort Ann, they set fire to it, and re- 
tired to fort Edward. In all these engagements, the loss 
of the killed and wounded in the royal army did not ex- 
ceed two hundred men. General Burgoyne now suspend- 
ed his operations for some time ; and waited at Skenesbo- 
rough for the arrival of his tents, provisions. Sec, But em- 
ployed this interval in making roads through the country 
about fort Ann, and in clearing a passage for his troops 
to proceed against the enemy. This was attended vvith in- 
credible toil. But the resolution and patience of the army 
surmounted all obstacles. 

Thus, after having undergone the greatesr difficulties,' 
and having made every exertion that man couHj^^^-e» he 
arrived with his army before fort Edward alx)Ut the Jatter 
end of July. Here general Schuyler had been for s6me 
time endeavouring to recruit the scattered American forces, 
and had been joined by general St. Clair with the remains, 
of his army ; the garrison of fort George had also taken 
shelter there. But on the approach of the royal army they 
retired from fort Edward, and formed their head quarters 
at Saratoga. '-^ 

Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, the 
Americans shewed no disposition to submit ; but prepared 
in the btist manner they could to muke the most efi'ectirdl 
resistance. For this purpose the miluia was every where 
raised and draughted, to join the army at Saratoga ; and 
such numbers of volunteers were obtained, that they soon. 
began to recover from the alarm into which their late losses 
had thrown them. 

The forces now collected were put under the comrnar>d 
of general Arnold, who repaiicd to Suratoga with a ccn- 
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fciderable train of arlillery ; but receiving intelligence 4hat| 
cqjonci St. Leg^er was proceeding with great rapidity in hm 
expedition on the Mohawk river, he removed to Stili Water, 
u place about half way between Saratoga and the junction 
of the Mohawk with Hudson's river. I 

The colonel in the m2an time, had advanced as far ai 
fort Stanwix ; the siege of which hp pressed with g>reaiit! 
vigour ; and understanding that a supply of provisions, 
guarded by eight or nine hundred men, was on its way toj 
the fort, he tlispatched Sir John Johnson with a strong de- 
tachment, to intercept it. This he performed so effectually, 
that four hundred of the ei^cort were slain, and two hunr 
drcd taken; the residue escaping with great difficulty. 
T-he garrison, it was expected, would be intimidated by 
this disaster, and by the threats and pepresentations of St 
Leger : on the contrary, they ipade several successful 
sallies under colonel Willet, the second oflRcer in com- 
mand; who, with another gend©m«tfii ventured out of the 
fort, and eluding the vigilance of tlije enemy, passed through 
ihcm, in order to hasten the 'inarch of general Arnold to 
their relief. 

The aitairs of colonel St. Leger, notwithstanding his 
i-ecent success, appeared in no ve;*y favourable situation ; 
and they were totally ruined by the- desertion of the In- 
dians ; who had been alarmed by the report of general 
Arnold's advancing with two thousand men, to the relief 
of the fort ; and wliile the colonel w as endeavouring to en- 
courage tliCmj another report was spread that general 
Burgoyne had been defeated with great slaughter, and was 
Hying before the provincials. On this he was obliged to 
comply with their ftars, and ordered a retreat ; wliich was 
not etTccted without the los? of tiie tents, some artillcr)-, 
and military stores. 

Difiiculties and disappointments slill continued to press 
upon general Burgoyne : the roads he had made with so 
much bbour and pains, were destroyed by the enemy, and 
wetness of the season ; so that provisions from fori Ceorgc 
coui I not be brought to his camp, without prodigious toii. 
Havinji; been informed of t!ie siege of fort Stanwix, bf 
cclouiil^t. Leger, he determined to move forward, that ht 
mi'-^ht enclose the enemy betwixt liis own avmy and that 
of St. I,t:g£r J andiuhop'-s of securing the comruioid of 
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KlI the country between fort Stanwix antl Albany. At any 
rate, a junction with St. LegerJ was likely to produce the 
most happy consequences. The only difficulty was, the 
Want of provisions ; and this it was proposed to remedy, by 
seizing the magazines of the provincials; 

For this purpose, colonel Baum, a German officer of 
great bravery, was chosen with a body of five hundred 
troops. The magazines lay at Bennington, about twenty 
miles eastward of Hu4son*s river : in order to suppoi t 
colonel Baum*s party, the whole army marched up the 
bank of the river, and encamped almost opposite to Sara- 
toga, with the river between it and that place. An advanc- 
ed party was posted at Batten-kill, between the c^mpand 
Bennington, in order to support colonel Baum. In their 
way the royal detachment seized a large suppdy of cattle 
and provisions, which were immediately sent to the camp ; 
but th6 badness 'Of l^^ roads retarded their march so 
much, that intelligei^of their design was sent to Ben- 
nington. Colonel Baitui, understanding that the American- 
force at that place, was much superior to hrs owiV, acquaint- 
ed the general ; who immediately se^t colonel Bi^yman, 
trith a plarty to'his assistance : but the same caiises which 
retarded the mareh of colonel Baum, al so impeded th(^ 
m^rch of colonel Brcyman, who could not arrive in time. 
General Starke, in the mean time, who commanded at 
Bennington, determined to attack the two parties separate- 
ly ; and advanced against colonel Baum, whom he sur- 
rounded on all sides, and attacked with the utmost violence. 
The German troops defended themselves with great va- 
lour, but were to a man either killed or taken. Colot>el 
Breyman, after a desperate engagjement, had the good for- 
tune to effect a retreat, through the darkness of the night ; 
which otherwise, he could not have done, as his men had 
expended all their ammunition. 

Disappointed in his attempt on Benningtosifl^eneral Bur- 
goyne applied himself with indefatigable diligence, to pro-' 
cure provisions from fort George ^ and having at length 
procured a sufficient quantity, to last for a moBtli, he threw 
a bridge of boats over the river Hudson, whiclj be crossed 
about the middle of September, encamping on the hills and 
plains of Saratoga. 
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As soon as be approached the pixjvincial army, which 
"was encamped at Siill Wiiter under general Gates, he de- 
termined to make an attack ; he placed himself at the head 
of the centre, having^ general Fraser and colonel Breyman 
on his right, and generals Reidesel and PhiUips, with the 
artillery on the left. In this position the 1 9th of Septeip- 
ber he advanced towards the enemy. But the Americans 
confident in iheir numbers, did not now wait to be engag- 
ed I but attacked the central division with great impetuosi- 
ty, and it was not till general Phillipg with the artillery 
came up, and at eleven o'clock at night, that they could be 
induced to retire to their camp. In this action the British 
lost five hundred in killed and wounded, and the Americans 
three hundred and nineteen. 

The resolution manifested by the Americans upon this 
occasion, surprized and alai^med the British forces. But 
tiiis did not prevent them from advancing towards the ene- 
my, and posting themselves witMn cannon shot of tiieir 
lines the next day. But their IntUan allies now began to 
desert in great numbers ; and at the same time the general 
was exceedingly mortified by having no intelligence fi'om 
Sir Henry Clinton, who was to have assisted liim^ as had 
been stipulated. 

He now received a letter from him, by which he was in- 
formed that Sir Henry intended to make a diversion on the 
North River in his favour. This afforded but little com- 
fort : and he returned an answer by several trusty persons 
who took different routes, stating his distressed situation ; 
«it the same time inforn^ing him, that his provisions and 
other necessaries would only enable him to hold put till the 
J 2th oPOctober. 

The Americans in the mean time, th^t they might Cif- 
fectually cut off the retreat of the British, undertook an ex- 
pedition^ to Ticonderoga ; but failed in the attempt, not- 
withstanding ^s^y surprized all the out posts, and took a 
great number of boats, and some armed vessels, and a few 
prisoners. 

The army under general Burgoync, however, continued 
to labour under various distresses ; his provisions fell 
short, so that in the beginning of October he diminished 
the boldicrs allowance. On the seventh of that montk he 
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determined to move towards the enemy : for this purpose 
he sent a body of one thousand ^ve hundred men to re- 
connoitre their left wing ; intending if possible to break 
through it, and effect a retreat. The detachment liad not 
proceeded far, when a dreadful attack was made by the 
Americans on the left wing of the British army, which 
was with great difficulty preserved from being entirely 
broken, by a reinforcement brought up by general Fraser^ 
who was kilfbd m the attack. After the troops had with 
the most desperate efforts regained their camp, it was 
foriously assaulted by general Arnold ; who notwithstand- 
ing all opposition, would have forced the entrenchments, 
had he not received a dangerous wound, which obliged 
him to retire. Thus the attack failed, but on the right 
the Gferman reserve was forced, colonel Breyman killed, 
and his countrymen defeated with great slaughter, and 
with the loss of all their artillery and baggage. 

This was by far the greatest loss the British sustained 
since the battle of Bunker's hill : the list of the killed and 
wounded amounted to near twelve hundred exclusive of 
the Germans ; but the greatest misfortune was, that the 
Americans had now^an opening on the right, and rear of 
the Biidsh forces, so that the army was threatened with 
entire destruction This obliged general Burgoyne once 
Hiore to shift his position, that the enemy might also be 
obliged to alter theirs. This was accomplished on the 
night of the seventh without any loss, and all the next 
day he continued to offer the enemy batfie. , The enemy 
now advanced on the right that they might enclose him 
entirely, which obliged general Burgoyne to direct a re- 
treat to Sai'atoga. But the Americans had stationed a 
strong force at the ford on Hudson *s liver, so that the 
enly possibility of retreat was by securing a passage to 
L.ake-George ; and to effect this, worttmen were dispatch- 
ed with a strong guard, to repair the roads, and bridges 
that led to Fort-Edward. As soon as they were gone, 
the enemy seemed to prepare for an attack ; which ren- 
dcre4'^4t necessaiy to recal the guard, and tlie workmen 
bemg ieft exposed, could not proceed. 

The boats which conveyed provisions down the Kiidson 
river, were exposed to the continual fire of the American 
martonen, who captured many j so that it became neces- 
^ . Dda 
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sary to convey them over land. General Burgoyue find- 
ing it impossible to stay here, with any safety to his army, 
resolved to attempt a march to Fort Edward in the night, 
and force the passages at the fords either above or below. 
That he might effect this the more easily, it was resolved 
that the soldiers should carry their provisions on their 
backs, and leave behind them their baggage and every 
other incumbrance. But intelligence being received that 
the enemy had raised strong intrenchments opposite the 
fords, well provided with cannon, and that they had also 
taken possession of the ridng ground between fort George 
and fort Edward, it was judged impossible to succeed in 
the attempt. 

The American army was still increasing in numbers ; 
and reinforcements flocked in from all quarters, elated with 
the certain prospect of capturing ^e whole British army. 
Small parties extended all along the opposite bank of Hud- 
son's river j and some had passed it, that they might the 
more exactly observe every movement of the enemy. The 
forces under general Gates were computed at sixteen thcAi- 
sand men, while the army under general "Burgoyne amount- 
ed to about six thousand. 

Every part of the British camp was reached by the rifle 
and grape shot of the Americans. In this state of extreme 
distress and imminent danger, the army, continued with the 
greatest constancy and perseverance, till 'the evening of 
the thirteenth of October, when an inventory of provisions 
being taken, it w^s found that no more remained than was 
sufficient to last three days ; a council of war being called, 
it was unanimously determined that there was no other 
alternative but to treat with the enemy. 

In consequence of this, a negociation was opened the 
next day, which terminated in a capitulation of the whole 
British army ; the pfincipal article of which was, " That 
the troops were to have' a free passage to Britain, on con- 
dition of not serving against America during the war.** 
On tliis occasion general Gates generously ordered his 
army to keep within tlieir camp, while the British soldiers 
went to a place appointed to lay down their arms, t}«i| #ic 
latter might not have the additional mortification of Jaeillg 
made spectacles on so melancholy an event. \*^ ■ " ■ 
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The number of those who surrendered at Saratoga, 
amounted to five thousand seven hundred and fifty. Ac- 
cording to the American accounts, tiie list of sick and 
wounded left in the camp when the army retreated to Sa- 
ratoga, amounted to five hundred and twenty-eighS ^d 
the number of those by other accounts, since the taking 
of Ticonderoga, to near three thousand. Thirty-five brass 
field pieces, seven thousand stands of arms, clothing for an 
equal number of soldiers, with tents, military chest, &c. 
constituted the booty oq this occasion. 

Sir Henry Clinton in the mean time, instead of taking 
effectual mei^sures for the immediate relief of general Bur- 
goyne, of whose situation he had been informed, amused 
himself with destroying the two forts ccdled Montgomery 
and Clinton, with fort Constitution, and another place cal- 
led ^continental Village, where there were barracks for two 
thousand men ; he also carried away seventy large caimon,^ 
a number of smaller ones, and a quantity of stores and 
ammunition. Another attack was made by Sir J.mes 
Wallace with some frigate^, and a body of land forces, 
under general Vaughan, upon Esopus, a small flourishing 
town on the river. But these successes only tended to ir- 
ritate the Americans, and injure the royal cause. - 

On the sixteenth of March, 1778, lord North informed 
the house of commons, that a paper had been laid before 
the king, by the French ambassador, intimating the con- 
clusion of an alliance between the court of France, and the 
United States of America. It was on the sixth of Fe- 
bruary, *1778, that the articles^ were formally signed, to the 
great satisfaction of France ; by which it was hoped, that 
the pride of her formidable rival would be humbled, and 
her power lessened. For tins purpose and her own aggraii- 
dizement, did France enter into an alliance with the revolt-^ 
cd subjects of Great Britain ; but not till after the capture 
of Burgoyne's army, when the Americans had made it 
manifest, that they were able to defend themselves, with- 
out the interference of any foreign power. How far that 
interference has been beneficial to France, the dreadful 
features of her own revolution must decide ; and to which 
the American revolution, undoubtedly gave birth. The 
articles were in substance; as follows. 
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1. If Great Britain should, in consequence of this treaty, 
proceed to hostilities against France, the two nations should 
mutually assist oue ahother. 

2. X he main end of the treaty was, in an effectual man* 
ner to maintain the independency of Amet-ica. 

3. Should those places in North America, still subject 
to Great Britain, be reduced by the colonics, they should 
be confederated with them, or subjected to their jurbdic- 
tion. 

4. Should any of the West India islands, be reduced by 
France, they should be deemed its property. 

5. No formal treaty with Great Britain should be con- 
cluded, eitlier by France or America, without the consent 
of each other ; and it ^s mutually engaged, that they 
should not lay down their arms, tiil the independency of 
the Sates had beeri formally acknowhidged. 

6. The contracting parties mutually agree to invite 
those powers who had recerved ih juries* frbmt Great Bri- 
tain, to join the common cause. 

7. The United States guaranteed to France all the pos- 
sessions in the West Indies, whictf she should conquer; 
and France guaranteed the absolute independence of the 
United States, and their supretne authority OYtr every 
coimtry they possessed, or might acquire, during the wan 

The house of commons looked upon this treaty as a 
dechtration of war ; and the members were unanimous in . 
an address to his majesty, promising to stand by him to 
the utmost, in the present emergency ; but it was warmly 
contended by the raembefs of the opposition, that ''the pre- 
sent ministry should be removed, on account of their nu- 
merous blunders and miscarriages in every instance. Many 
were of opinion, that the only way to extiicate the nation 
from its trouble, was to acknowledge at once, the indepen- 
dency of Amefica, that so they might do iVith a good 
grace, what they would inevitably have to do at last. In- 
stigated with zeal for tlie national honour, the ministerial 
party was determined to resent the arrogance of France, 
and prosecute the war in America, with increased vigour, 
should the terms about to be offered them be rejected. 

The agentsrof iht Americans, in the mean time, were 
assiduously eir.ployed at the courts of Spain, Viena^ 
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J^russia, am! Tuscany, in order, if possiWe, to conclude 
alliances with them ; or, at least to procure an acknow- 
ledgment of their independency. As it had been reported, 
that Great Britain had applied for assistance to Russia, the 
American commissioners were enjoined to use their utmost 
endeavours with the German princes, to prevent such aux- 
iliaries from marching through tl^eir territories ; and also, 
to prevail with tliem to recal the German troops^^lready sent 
to America, 

To the Spanish court they proposed, that in case they 
should think proper to espouse their cause, the American 
States should assist in reducing Pensacola under the do- 
minion of Spain ; provided the citizens of the United State* 
were allowed the free navigation of the river Mississippi, 
and the use of the harbour of Pensacola : and they further 
offered,- that if agreeable to Spain, they woujd declare war 
against Portugal, should that power expel the American 
ships from their ports. 

The troops of General Burgoyne in the mean time, were 
preparing to embark, agreeably to the convention of Sara-- 
tpga i but Congress having received information that arti- 
cles of ammunition and accoutrements, had not been surren- 
dered as stipulated ; and alledaing also, some other cause, 
as that they apprehended sinister designs were harboured 
by Great Britain, to convey these troops to join the army 
at Philadelphia, or New York, positively refused to let 
them embark without an explicit ratification of the conven- 
tion, properly notified by the British court. 

The season for action approaching. Congress was indefa- 
tigable in making preparations for a new campaign ; which, 
it was confidently affirmed, would be the last. General 
Washington, at the same time, to remove all unnecessary 
incumbrances from the army, lightened the baggage as 
much as possible, by substituting sacks and portmanteaus, 
in place of chests and boxes ; and using pack-horses instead- 
of waggons. The British array on the other hand, expect* 
ing to be reinforced by twenty thousand men, tliought of 
nothing but concluding the war according to their wishes, 
before the end of another campaign. 

Lord North's conciliatory bill, therefore, was received 
by them) with the utmost concern and indignation ; they 
considered it as a national disgrace ; and some even tore 
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the cockades from their hats, and trampled them undef^ 
their feet. By the colonists it was received with indiffer- 
ence. The British commissioners endeavoured to make 
it as public as possible ; and Congress, as usual, ordered 
it to be printed in all the newspapers. Governor Tryon 
inclosed several copies of the hill in a letter to General 
Washington, intreating him, that he would allow them to 
be circulated ; to which the general returned for answer, 
a newspaper, in which the bill was printed, with the re 
solutions of Congress upon it, which were, that whosoever 
presumed to make a separate agreement ifrith Great Bri- 
tain, should be deemed a public enemy ; that the United 
States could not, with any propriety, keep correspondence 
with the commissioners, until their independence was ac* 
knowledged, and the British fleets and armies removed 
from America. 

The colonies were also^Wamed not to suffer themselves to 
be deceived into security by any offers that might be made ;' 
but to use their utmost endeavours to send their quotas into 
the field. Some individuals, who conversed with the com- 
missioners on the subject of the conciliatory bill, intimated- 
to them that tlie day of reconciliation was past : that the 
haughtiness of Britain had extinguished all filial regard iff 
the breasts of the Americans. 

Silas Deane about this time arrived from France with two' 
copies oPlhe treaty of commerce and alliance, to be signed 
by Congress. A(Kices of the most flattering nature were' 
receivet! from various parts, representing the friendly dispo- 
sitions of the European powers ; all of whom it was said, 
wished to see the independence of America settled upoiv 
the most permanent basis. 

Considering therefore, the situation of the colonies at 
this time, it was no M'onder that the commissioners did not 
succeed. Their proposals were utterly rejected, and them- 
selves threatened to be treated as spies. But before any 
answer could be obtained from Congress, Sir Henry Ciin- 
ton had taken the resolution of evacuating Philadelphia. 
Accordingly on the eighteenth of June, after having made 
the necessary preparations, the army marched out of ther 
city, and crossed the Delaware before noon, with all its bag- 
gage, and other incumbrances. General Washington, ap»*- 
prised of this design, had dispatched expresses ,into tho 
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^erseyjs, 'with orders to collect ail the force that could be 
assembled, in order to obstruct the march of the enemy. 
After various movements on both sides, Sir Henry Clinton, 
■with the royal army, arrived at a place called Freehold, on 
the twenty-seventh of June, whei*c expecting the enemy 
woi^ld attack him, he chose a strong situation. General 
Washington, as was expected, meditated an attack as soon 
as the arnjy began to march. The night was spent in 
niaking the necessary preptirations, and general Lee was 
X)rdered with his division to be ready ai day break. Sir 
Henry Clinton, justly apprehending that tlie chief object 
.of the enemy was the baggage, committed it to the care of 
general Knyphausen, whom he ordered ;^o set out early in 
Ihe morning, while he followed with tlie rest of the army. 
The attack w^s^ made, but the liriiish general Had taken 
such care to arrange his troops, and so effectually support*" 
cd his forces when engaged with the Americans, thai they 
4iot only made no impression, but were with difficulty pre^r 
^rved from a total defeat, by general Washington, whp 
^idvanced with the whole otj the American army. 

The British troops retreated in the night, with the loss 
,of three hundred men, of wiiom many died through fatigue 
(the weather being extremely hot,) not a wound being seen 
jupon them. In this action, general Lee was charged by 
jgeneral Washington with disobedience and misconduct, in 
retreating before the British army. He was tried by a 
court martial, and sentenced to a suspension from ids 
xommand for -one year. When the British army i.ad ar- 
rived at Sandy Hook, a bridge of boats was by lord Howe's 
direction^ thrown from thence over the channel whicli se- 
parated the island from the main land, and the troops were 
conveyed on board the fleet ; after which they sailed to New 
York. General Washington then moved towards the North 
River where a great force had been collected to join iiim, 
and where it was now expected that operations of great 
paagnitude would take place, 

France in the mean time, was preparing to assist the 
Americans. On the fourteenth of April, 1778, count 
D'Estaing had sailed from Toulon, witn a strong squadron 
of ships of the line, and frigates ; he arrived on the coast 
of Virginia, in the beginning of July, whilst the British 
ji.eet was employed in conveying the forces from Sandy- 
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hook to New- York. The French fleet cotisi&ted of one ship 
of 120 guns, one of eighty, six of 74, and four of 64, be- 
sides several large fii gates ; and exclusive of its comple- 
ment of sailors, it had six thousand marines and soldiers 
on board. To oppose this, the British had only six ships 
of 64 guns, three of 50, and two of 40, with some frigates 
and sloops. Notwithstanding this inferiority, the British 
admiral had posted himself so advantageously, and dis- 
played such superior skill, that D'Estiaing did not think it 
adviseable to attack him : he was also informed by the 
pilots, that his large vessels could not go over the bar into 
the hook. In the mean time, general Washington press- 
ed him to sail to Newport. He, therefore, remained at 
anchor four miles off Sandy hook, till the twenty-second of 
July, without effecting any thing more than the capture of 
some vessels ; which, through ignorance of his arrival, fell 
into his hands. 

The nes^t attempt of the French admiral, in conjunction 
with the Americans, was against Rhode Island. It was 
proposed that D'Estaing, with the six thousand troops he 
had with him, should n\ake a descent on the southern part 
of the island, while the Americans took possession of the 
North ; at the same time, the French squadron was to en- 
ter the harbour of Newport, and take, and destroy all the 
British shipping there. On the eighth of August, the 
French admiral entered the harbour, as was proposed, but 
was unable to do any material damage. Lord Howe, how» 
ever, fcstantly set sail for Rhode Island, and D'Estaing 
confiding in his superiority, immediately came out of the 
harbour to attack him. A violent storm parted the two 
fleets, and did so much damage, that they were rendered 
totally unfit for action. The French suffered the most, and 
several of their ships being afterwards attacked by the 
Eni^lish, very narrowly escaped being taken. On the 
twentieth of August, tJie French admiral returned to New- 
port in a shattered condition ; but not thinking himself safe 
there, sailed two days after for Boston. 

In the mean time, general Sullivan had landed on the 
northern part of the island, with ten thousand men. On 
the seventeenth of August, they began their operatiotis, 
by erectino- batteries, and making their approaches to ^c 
British lines. General Pigot, however, had so secl^^ 
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Mmself on the land side, that the Americans could not at- 
tack him with any probability of success, without the as- 
sistance of a marine force. D'Estaing's conduct in, aban- 
doning them when he was master of the harbour, gave 
great disgust to the Americans, and Sullivan began to pre- 
pare for a retreat. On perceiving his intentions, the gar- 
rison sallied out itpon him, with such vigour, that it was 
with great difficulty he effected it. He had not been long 
gone, when Sir Henry Clinton arrived with a reinforce- 
ment of four thousand men. The Ameiicans, thus havinij 
left the island, the British undertook an expedition to Buz- 
zard's bay, on the coast of New England, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rhode Island ; where tliey desti^oyed a great 
number of privateers, and merchantmen, ma^zines, and 
store-houses. See. They proceeded next to Martlij^'s Vine- 
yard, from whence they carried off ten thousand sheep and 
three hundred black cattle. 

Another expedition under the command of lord Corn- 
wallis and general Knyphauzen, went up the North River ; 
the principal object of which was tlie destruction of a regi- 
ment of cavalry, called Washington's light-horse. 

A third expedition was directed to Little Egg Harbour 
in New Jersey, a place noted for privateers ; it was con- 
ducted by captains Ferguson and Collins, who compleatly 
destroyed the enemy's vessels. At the same time, a body 
of American troops, called Pulaski's legion, were surpri- 
zed, and a great number cut off. 

The conquest of West Florida in the beginning of the 
year, was projected by some Americans under the com- 
mand of captain Willing, who had made a successful ex- 
cursion into the country. This rouzed the attention of the 
Bridsh to the southern colonies, and an expedition against 
them was resolved on. Georgia was the place of destina- 
tion, and the more effectually to ensure success, colonfi 
Campbell, with a sufficient force, under convoy of. s«>m-5 
ships of war, copnmanded by commodore Pgirker, embark- 
ed at New Yorkj^ while general Prevost, who commanded 
in East Florida, was directed to set out ^^j||i all the force he 
could spare. ^ 

The armament arrived off tbe coast cf Georc^ia in tl>e 
month of December, 1778, and thou|^h the Americais 
were very strongly posted, in a very advantageous situa.- 
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lion on the shore, the British troops made g:ood their 
iancUng^, and advanced towards Savannah, the capiud of the 
provinge. The same day they defeated the Americ^i 
forces which opposed them, and entered the town of Sa- 
vannah with such celerity, that the enemy had not time 
to bum the town, as they had intended. In ten days the 
whole province was sub(hied 'Except Sunbury ; and this 
was also obliged to submit to general Prevost in his march 
southward. 

To secure the tranquillity of the province, was now the 
main object of the British. leewards were offered for ap- 
prehending committee, and assembly men, and such as 
had taken a decided part af^ainst the BritisJi government 
On the arrival of general Prevost, the command of the 
troops de¥<)lved on him, as the senior officer ; and the con- 
quest of Carolina was next projected. In this attempt they 
were encouraged by many of the loyal inhabitants who had 
j<)ine<l them ; and there was not in the province any cona- 
derable body ot the enemy capable to oppose regular and 
well disciplined troops. 

On the fu'st news of general Prevost's appj^oach, the 
loyalists assembled in a body, imagining themselves able 
to maintain their station until their allies should arrive ; 
but they were disi\ppointed. The Annericans attacked 
and defeated them with the loss of half their number. 
The remainder retreated into Geoj-gia, and with difficulty 
effected a junction with the British forces. General 
Lincoln, in tlie mean time, encamped within twenty miles 
of the town of Savannah, and another strong party of the 
provincials posted themselves at Briar Creek, which cir- 
cumscribed the British government within very narrow 
bounds. 

General Prevost therefore determined to dislodge the 
enemy at Briar Creek ; and the provincials, trusting to 
their strong situation, were remiss in their guard, by which 
i:ic*^tct:t, they were une <pcctedly surprized "on the thirtieth 
of March, 1779, and totally routed, with the loss of three 
hundred killed ^MLtaken prisoners, besides a great number 
drowned in the ^Kr ; all the artillery stores, baggage, and 
almost all the arms of this party were taken, so that they 
were incapable of making any further opposition to t,h.e Bri- 
^sh in that quarter. 
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Thus the province of Georgia was once more under, 
the controul of the British, and a communication wasf^ 
opened with Carolina. The victory at Briur Creek paved 
the way for the loyalists to join, the British army, who 
considerably encreased it? force. General Prevost was 
now enabled to extend his posts further up the river and 
to guard all the principal pusses : so that general Lincoln 
was reduced to a state of inaction : and at last moved oIT 
to Augusta, that he misjlit protect the assembly, which 
sat at that place ; the capital being now in possession of the 
British. 

The British general now began to put in execution the 
grand scheme which had been meditated against CaroHna. 
Notwithstanding many diilicuities lay in the way, the con* 
stancy and perseverance of the British forces prevailed. 
General Moultrie, who ^yas stationed with a body of troops 
to oppose their passage, \yas obli^*ed to give way, and re- 
treat towards Charleston ; and the British army, after en* 
countering many difficulties through a marshy country, at 
length arrived in an open champaign, through which they 
passed witti great rapidity, towards the capital ; while ge- 
neral Lincoln marched to its relief. 

The danger to which Charleston v/as exposed, animated 
the American general. A choien body of American in-* 
fantry was mounted on horses, for the greater expedition, 
and were dispatched before him ; while he himself follow- 
ed with all the forces he cuuld collect. General Moultiie 
too with the troops he had brought from Savannah, and 
some others he had collected since his retreat from thence, 
had taken possession of all the avenues leading to Charles- 
ton, and prepared for a vigorous defence. But all opposi- 
tion was vain and ineffectual, the British army approach- 
ed within cannon shot of Charleston on the twelfth of May, 
1779. 

The town was now summoned to surrender, and the 
itihabitants would gladly have agreed to observe a neutra- 
lity during the rest of the war, and would also have en- 
gaged for the province. But these, terms not being ac- 
cepted, they prepared for a vigorous defence. It was not 
in the power of the British commander, however, to suc- 
ceed at this time in an attack; his artillery was not of suf- 
ficient; weight, he had no ships to suppoit l.iin^ and he 
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knew that general Lincoln was advancing with a superior 
force ; and that he would be liable to be inclosed between 
Jiis forces and those in Uie town. So that certain des- 
truction awaited him upon the failure of his first attempt 
upon the town. He therefore, prudently resolved to with- 
ch^w his foroes, and took possession of two islands called 
St. James's and St. John\ lying to the southward; where, 
in a short time, his force was augmented by the arrival of 
two frigates ; with Uiese he determined to make himself 
mister of Port Royal, another island possessed of a good 
harbour, and many other natural advantages, commanding 
;)!1 tlie sAia coast from Charleston to Savannah river. This 
however, he could not accomplish without opposition from 
the American general, who attempted to dislodge him 
from his post on St. John's island ; but after an obstinate 
and unsuccessful attempt, was obliged to rttiie with con- 
siderable loss. 

The principal occasion of the success of the Biitish was 
an ai mcd float which galled the right flank of the Ameri- 
cans so effectually, that they could direct their efforts only 
against the strongest part of the lines, which was impreg- 
i^able to their attacks. This disappointment was followed 
by the loss of Port Royal, which general Prevost took pos- 
session of, and stationed his troops in proper places, -waiting 
the arrival of such reinforcements as were expected for the 
intended attack upon Charleston. 

Count D'Estaing in the mean time, had put into Boston 
harbour to refit, and used his utmost efforts to gain the 
good will of the inhabitants. He also published a pi-ocla- 
mation to be dispersed through Canada, inviting the peo- 
ple to return to their original friendship with France ; 
declaring that all who renounced their allegiance to the 
king oi Great Britain, should be protected by the king of 
France. 

The Canadians, however, were too wise to relinquish a 
present gdod, to depend upon the unsubstantial pJix)mises 
of a courtier, whose means were inadequate to his pix>fes- 
sions, and whose chief aim was to divide and ruin the Bii- 
tish interest in Ameiic^a. 

The French adnural, as soon as his fleet was refitted, 
and while admii-al Byron's had been shattered by a storm, 
took tluit opportunity of sailing to the West ladies.;... 
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During his operations there, the Americans represented 
his conduct as totally unserviceable to them ; upon which 
he received orders from Europe to assist the colonies with 
all possible speed. Agreeably to these orders he directed 
his course towards Georgia, with the avowed design of re- 
covering that province from the British, and to put it, as ' 
well as South Carolina, in such a state of defence, as would 
secure them from any future attack. This, upon a super- 
ficial view, appeared easy to be effected, as he knew there 
was but a small force to oppose him. 

The British fleet and army at New York was next to be 
destroyed, and their total expulsion from America was an- 
ticipated as an event at no great distance. Fuil of tl^se 
towering hopes the French admiral arrived off the coast of 
teorgia, with a fleet of tv^enty sail of the line and ten fii- 
gates. • 

His arrival was so unexpected, that several vessels laden 
with provisions fell uUo his hands. The Experiment, a 
fifty gun ship, commanded by Sir James Wallace, was 
taken, after a stout resistance. On the continent, the Bri- 
tish troops were divided. General Prevost, with an incon- 
^derabfe party, was at Savannah ; but the main force under 
colonel Maitland was at Port Royal. 

On the first appearance of the French fleet, an express 
was sent off to colonel Maitland, but it was intercepted by 
the enemy ; so that before he could set out to join the 
commander in chief, the Americans had secured the prin- 
cipal passes byjand, while the French effectually blockad- 
ed the passage by sea. But by taking advantage of creeks 
and inlets, and marching over land, he arrived just in tinip 
to relieve Savannah. 

D'Estaing had allowed general Prevost twenty-four houra^ 
to deliberate whether he should capitulate or not ; this in- 
terval he made use of in making the best preparations in 
his power, and during this time colonel MtUtland arrived. 
D'Estaing's summons was now rejected. The garrison 
consisted of three thousand men of approved valour and 
experience. The united force of the French and Ameri- 
cans was about ten thousand. 

The event was answerable to the expectation of the Bri- 
tish general ; having the advuntagc of a strong- foailicaiion, 
and excellent engineers^ the fire oftl.c allijs mud. but little 
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impression; so that D'Esl;^ing resolved to bor?bapd the 
town, and a battery of nine mortars was erected for that 
purpose. 

The allied commanders, from motives of policjr, refused 
general Prevost's request to permit the^Votncn and children 
to retire to a place of safety, and they resolved to majce 
a ijfeneral assault. ^ This was attempted on the nifnth of 
Ociober ; but the assailants were every where repulsed 
with great slaughter ; oue thousand two hundred were kil- 
led and woundf d ; among the first was Coutit Pulaski, one 
of the conspirators at^ainst the king of Poland, and among 
the latter was D'Estaini; himself. 

This defeat entirely overthrew the sanguine hopes of the 
French and Americans ; after waiting eight* days longer, 
the allied forces retreated ; the •French t6 their shipping, 
and the Americans to Carolina. About this time Sir 
George Collier was sent with a fleet, having general Mat- 
thews and a body of land forces on board, to Virginia. 
Their first attempt was against the town of Portsmouth, 
vrhcre the British troops carried off twenty vessels with 
an immense quantity of provisions, designed for general 
Wtishin.^ton's army, together with a variety of naval and 
military stores: at the same time and place Were burnt 
ene hundred and twenty vessels, after* which the Bridsh 
reiv'^.vd to New York with little or no loss. 

The successful issue of this expedition, encouraged them 
to yndertake another. The Americans had erected two 
strong forts oq the Hudson ri/er, the one* at Verplank's 
neck 6n the east, and the other at Stoney point on the 
west side ; these were likely to be of the utmost service 
to the Americans, as they commanded the principal pass 
called Kind's ferry, between the northern and southern co- 
lonies. Tlie force employed upon this occasion.^ was di- 
vided into two bodies, one of which was directed against 
Verpknk's under the command of general Vaughan, the 
latter by general Patterson, while the shipping was under 
the direction of Sir George Collier. General VKi>>han 
met with no resistance ; the enemy abandoned theii works 
at his approach, but at Stoney point, a vigorous del.ncc 
was made. The garrison, notwithst^inding was oljliv ed to 
capitiilate, but upon honourable conditions. General Cliu^on 
desirous to secure the possession of this last removed from 
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his former situation, and encamped in such a manner, that 
general Washinjjlon could not give any assistance. 

Tlie Americans, Imwevcr, revenged themselves of th# 
British by distr s^g the tl-ade of New York, by their 
numerous privateers. These piivatecrs were chiefly built 
and harlK)ured in Cohnecticm j an expedition therttore, 
under the command of ^Veraor Tryon, and general Garth, 
. an officer of known valour and experience, was undertaken 
under a convoy of a considerable number of armed vessels ; 
they landed at New Haven, Where they destroyed the bat- 
teries that Ifad been erected to oppose them, besides a num- 
ber of shipping and naval stores j but as the inhabitants <Iid 
not fire upon the troops from the houses, the buildings in 
town were spared. 

From New Haven thiey proceeded to Fairfield, which 
they reduced to ashes. Norwalk was next attacked, and 
afterwards Greenfield, a small sea-port in the neighbour- 
hood, both of which were bumt. 

These successes were alarming, as well as detrimental 
to the Americans, so that general Wasiiington was deter* 
mined at all events, to drive the enemy from Stoney Point. 
For this purpose general Wayne was sent with a detach- 
ment of chosen men, with directions to take it by surprize. 
After the capture of it by the British, the fortifications had 
been compleated a^d made very strong ; notwiihsianding 
the Americans passed through a heavy fire of musquetry 
and grape shot, and in spite of all opposition obliged nhe 
surviving part of the garrison, consistii.ii^ of five hundred 
men, to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 

The Americans did not attempt to retain possession of 
Stoney Point, but their success in surprizini^ it, encouraged 
them to make a similar attack oh Paulus Hook, a post 
strongly fortified on the Jersey side opposite to New' York, 
After having completely surprized the posts, major Lee, 
the American commander, finding it impossible to retain 
them, made an orderly retreat with about one hundred and 
sixty-one prisoners, among whom were seven officers. 

Another expedition, and of greater importance was now 
lindcrtaken by the Americans. This was against a post 
on the river Penobscot, on tije borders of Nova Scotia, of 
'which the British had taken possession, and where they 
had begun to erect a fort which tiireatened to be very 
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inconvenient to the Americans. The armament destined 
against it was so expeditiously fitted out, that colonel 
l^laclane, the commanding officer at Penobscot, was obliged 
to content himself with putting the works already con- 
structed, in as good a posture of defence as possible. 
The Americans could not effect a landing, or bring the 
guns of the largest vessels to bear upon the shore, without 
much difficulty. 

As soon as this was done, they erected several batteries, 
and kept up a brisk fire, for the space of a fortnight ; after 
which they proposed to give a general assault ; but before ' 
this could be effected Sir George Collier with a British fleet 
was seen sailing up the river to attack them. On this tlicjr 
instantly embarked their artillery and stores, sailing up the 
river as far as possible, to avoid being taken. But they 
were so closely pursued, that not a single vessel escaped j 
thus the American fleet consisting of nineteen armed ves- 
sels and twenty-four transports were destroyed. . The sol- 
diers and sailors were obliged to wander through immense 
desarts, where they suffered much for want of provisions ; 
and to add to their calamities a quarrel between the sea- 
men and soldiers broke out, concerning the cause of tlieii* 
misfortunes ; a violent affray ensued, in wiiich a great num- 
ber were killed. 

Thus the arms of France and America being every where 
nnsuccessful, tlie mdependency of the latter seemed yet 
to he in clanger, notwithstanding the assistance of so pow- 
erful an ally. 

The hopes of the Aniencans were again revived by the 
accession of Spain to the confederacy agjainst Great Bri- 
tain. The eager desire of Spain to humble Great Britain 
appeared to have deprived her of that cautious reserve wbich 
seems interwoven with the constitution of the Spanish 
government. They certainly did not consider that by 
establishing an independent empire so near them, their rich 
possessions in South America would be in danger, and op^ 
to tlie incursions of a powerful and euterprizmg peopfej 
whenever they chose to extend their territory. t.- 

The first act of hostility against Great Britain, liy 1^ 
Spaniards was an invasi(jn of West Floridu, in Septesalia*, 
1779. They easily made themselves masters of the w|^£, 
as there was little or no opposition j the coiiiitry. bdGg^ 
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no state of defence. They next proceeded to ^e bay of 
Honduras, where the British logwood cutters were settled- 
These, finding themselves too weak to resist, applied to 
the governor of Jamaica for assistance, who sent them a 
supply of men, ammunition, and military stores under 
captain Dairy mple. 

Before the arrival of this detachment, the principal set- 
tlement called St. George's Key, had been taken by the 
Spaniards, and retaken by the British. Captain Dalrymplc 
in his way, fell in with a squadron from admiral Parker's 
fleets in search of some register-ships richly laden ; but 
they retreated into the harbour of Omoa, under the protec- 
tion of a fort that was too strong to be attacked on the 
water side with safety. 

A project was then formed, in conjunction with the 
people of Honduras, to reduce this fort ; but the artillery 
tbey had with them were too light to make any impres* 
sion. It was then determined to try the success' of an esca- 
lade ; and this was executed with so much spirit, that the 
Spaniards were so astonished that they made no resistance. 

The soldiers threw down their arms and surrendered* 
The spoil was very great, being valued at three milliori& 
of dollars. The Spaniards chiefly lamented the loss of two 
hundred and fifty quintals of quick-silver, a commodity in- 
dispensably necessary in the working of their gold and silver 
mines ; so that tliey offered to ransom it at any piice ; but 
tids was refused : as also the ransom of the fort, notwith- 
standing the governor offered tliree hundred thousand 
dollars for it. A small garrison was left in it by the Bri- 
tish, but it was soon after attacked by a formidable force, 
and they were obliged to evacuate it. But before they re- 
tired, they destroyed every thing that could be of use to 
the enemy ; the guns were spiked, and they even locked 
the gates, and carried off the keys, in sight of the be- 
siegers ; after which the garrison embarked without the 
los^ of a man. 

The war in America was now transferred to the southern 
colonies, where the operations became at last decisive. 
Towards the end of the year 1779, sir Henry Clinton sail- 
ed from New York, with a considerable body of troops, in 
tended for an attack on Charleston, in South Carolina, f in 
a fli^et of ship^ of.wju* and transports, under the comnund 
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of vice-admiral Art>uthnot. After a tedions voyage, in 
•wldch fliey suffered some losses, they arrived at the Havan- 
na, where they endeavoured to, repair the damages they 
had sustained during the voyage. From thehce they pro- 
Ceded to North Edisto, on the tenth of February, 17 SO, 
The passage thither was speedy and prosperous. The 
transports all entered the harbour t^e next day ; and the 
army took possession of St. Johns's island abotit tiurty 
miles fmm Charleston, without any opposition. 

Prepdrations were immediately made for passing the 
squadron over Charleston bar ; but no opportunity offered 
of going into the harbour, until the twentieth of March ; 
when it was effected without any accident, though die Ame- 
rican gal lies continually attempted to prevent the English 
boats fi-om sounding the channel. 

The British troops had previously removed from St. 
John's to St. Jame's island ; and, on the twenty-ninth of the 
same month, they effected their landing on Charleston 
neck. They broke ground oh the first of April, within 
eight hundred yards of the American works ; and, by ihe 
eighth, the guns were mounted hi battery. 

Admiral Arbuthhoi in jpassin.^ 'SuIIivwn's island, unstain- 
ed a severe fire from the American batteries erected ti.ere, 
and suffered some damage in his rigging, twenty -.seven 
seamen were killed and wounded, tlie Acetus trunsport, 
having on boai-d some naval stores, grounded within gun- 
shot of the island, and was so much damaged, that she was 
abandoned and burnt. Sir Henry Clintbn and the adniir::l 
on the 10th of April, summoned the town to surrender to 
his majesty's arms. But general Lincoln, who command- 
ed in Charleston, answered with a declaration of his inier- 
tion to defend the place. The batteries were then opened 
against the town, and after a short time, the fire from the 
American advanced-works abated. The troops in the 
town, were not sufficient in point of numbers, for deftm!- 
ing works of such extent as those of Charleston ; many 
of tl>em had not been much accustomed to military ser- 
vice, and very badly provided with clothes, and other ne- 
cessaries. Supplies and reinforcements which were an.\i< u^- 
ly expected by general Lincoln from Virginia, and oihc: 
places, were intercepted by Earl Cornwallis, and lieutenant 
colonel Tarleton* They totally defeated^ body of ca\-alry 
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md militia) as they were proceeding to the relief of the 
town ; they likewise secured certain posts which com- 
manded the adjacent country, by wticli means ihey often 
prevented supplies of provisions from ei>tering into the 
town. 

Tarleton, howevt^r, was defeajted by colonel Washing- 
ton, at the head of a rep^ilar troop of horse; which cir* 
cynistance iifibi*ded the ladies in Charleston, whp were 
warmly attached to the cause of their country, an oppor- 
tunity of rallyint> the British officers, and Tarleton in par- 
ticular, who affecting to make ids court to one of them, by 
CO in mending the bravery of colonel Wasliington, addit'^ 
he should like to see him ; she wittily replied, he mii^tit 
have had that gratiiication, had he looked behind him 
when he fled fi-om the battle of the Cowpens. 

On the 1 8th of May, general Clinton again summbned 
the town to surrender, upon the same terms as he had 
offered before. General Lincoln then proposed ardcles of 
capitulation, but they were not agreed to by geiieral 
CliDlon. At length the town being closely invested, and 
preparadpns made for storming it, and the ships consist- 
ing of the Roebuck, Richmond, and Romulus, Blonde, 
Virginia, Raleigh,, and Sandwich armed ship, and the Re- 
nown, all ready to move to the assault. General Lincoln, 
at the earnest entreaty of the inhabitants, surrendered it on 
such arficies as had been proposed by the Briush y:.eneral. 
This was on the 4th of May, the town having held out one 
month and two diiys, since it had first been summoned to 
surrender. 

A large quantity of ordnance,, arms, and animunidon, 
were found in Charleston, and according to Sir ll>;nry 
Clinton's account, the numlx^r of prisoners amounted to 
j-five thousand six hundred and fifteen men, but according 
ilo the account transmitted to Congress by general Lincoln, 
JBanounted only to two thousand four hundred and ei^:ity- 
Bleven : to account for the great difference in the two stutc- 
||ients, in the most satisfactory manner, must be, by sup* 
osing that general Clinton, included the militia and in. ubi- 
mls of the town. Several American fiii^ates were also ta- 
en, and destroyed in the harbour of Charleston. 

After the surrender of the town, general Cliiiion issued 
iro proclamations, and a hand bill was circulated among 
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the inhabitants of South Carolina ; the design of wlich, 
was to induce them to return to their allegiance, and to be 
ready to join the Kiag's troops. It imported, that the help- 
ing hand of every man was wanted to establish peace and 
good order i and that as the commander in chief, wished 
not to draw the king's friends into danger, while success 
remained doubtful, so now, a's all doubts upon this head were 
removed,^ he trusted that one and all would heartily join to 
cGFect such necessary measures, as from time to time, might 
be pointed out for that purpose. 

Those who had famiUes, were to form a militia to remain 
at home, and assembled occasionally in their own districts, 
when required, under officers of their own chusing. Those 
who had no families, and could be conveniently spared for 
a time, it was presumed, lyould cheerfully assist his ma- 
jesty's troops in driving their oppressors acting under the 
authority of congress, and all the miseries of war, far from 
that colony. 

For this purpose it was said tabe necessary, that the 
young men should be ready to assemble when required, 
and serve with the king's troops for any six months of the 
ensuing twelve, that might be requisite, under proper re- 
gulations. They might chuse officers to each company 
to command them, and were to be allowed, when on 
service^ pay, ammunition, and provisions, in t^e same 
manner as the king's troops. When they Joined the aCrmy, 
each man was to be furnished with a certificate, declaring, 
that he was only engaged as a militia-man for the terra 
specified, that he was not to be marched beyond North Ca- 
rolina and Georgia ; and that when the time was expired, 
he was freed from all claims whatever of military service, 
excepting the common and usual militia duty where he liv- 
ed. He would then, it was said, have paid his debt to 
his country ; and be entitled to enjoy undisturbed, that 
peace, liberty, and property, at home, which he had con- 
tributed to secure. 

The proclamations and publications of general Clinton 
produced some effect in South Carolina. A number cf 
the inhabitants of Charleston, who were coUvsidered a^ pri- 
soners on parole, signed an addix'ss to general Clinton 
and admiral Arbuthnot, amounting to two hundred smd 
XQU persons, soliciting to be re-admiged to the character 
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ixnd coudlupn of . livitish subjects, declaring their disappro- 
bation of the doctrine of American independence, slM ex- 
4>i'e&sii)g tUeir regiet, that after the repeal of those statutes 
jWhie^ gave rise to the troubles in America, the overtures 
fH^die>by his majesty's com^nissioners had not been regard- 
c^4 by^copgrcss. . : * 

Bcf<?>'e we; proceed any further with the transactions in 
South Caroljpa, it will be necessary to t^ke a^view of the 
war in another. part of the continent. On the tenth of 
July, 1780, M. Temay with, a fleet -consisting of seven 
ships of the / line, besides frigates and transports, with a 
lari^e body of French troops commanded by count Rocham- 
beau, arrivedat Rhofie Island ; and the following day, six 
thou sand ni^o .wfei-e ; landed there ; a committee of the 
general ^lasembly p^ Rhode Isjaiid was appointed to con- 
gratulate the. French general upon his arrivjil : whereupon 
he returned an, answer, in which he informed them, that 
the king, his master, had stjnt him to the assistance pf 
his goojd and faithful, allies, the United States of America. 
At present, he said, he only brought over the vanguard of 
a much gt^^tef forc6 destined for their did ; and the 
king had ordered him to assure them that his whole 
.power should be exerted for their support. He added, 
that the French troops w^eve under the strictest discipline ; 
and \vere to act under the oixlers of general Washington, 
and tliat they would live with tlwj Americans as bre- 
.thren. 

A scheme was soon after formed, of inaking a combin- 
ed attack with English ships and troops under the com- 
mand of Sir Henry Clintop and admiral Arbuthnot, against 
the Frerich fleet and troops at Rhode Island. According- 
ly a considerable part of the troops were embarked at 
New York for that purpose. As soon as general Washing- 
ton received information of their design, by a rapid move- 
ment, he passed the North River, and with an army of 
twelve thousand men proceeded to King's-Biidge, in order 
to attack New York ; but learning that the British gene- 
ral had changed his intentions, and disembarked his 
troops on the twenty-first of the n.onth, he re-crossed^ the 
river, and return;;d to . his former station. 

An unsuccessful , attempt v/as also made abotit thj . 
time in the Jerseys, by general Knyphauzeii, with seytM 
VOL# II. F\F ^ 
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thousand B I iiish troops under his commafnd, to stit^ftizc 
the advanced posts of general Wasliington's army. They 
proceeded with great expedition, towards Springfield, meet- 
ing little opposition, till they came to the* bridge, whkh 
was gallantly defended by one hundred and seventy of the 
continental troops, for fifteen minutes, aguinst the Bridsh 
army : but were at length obliged to ghc tip so unequal 
a contest, with the loss of thirty^seven tnen. After 
securing this pass, the British marched from place to place, 
and committed some depredations, but gained no laureisi 
and were obliged to return without effecting any thing ma- 
terial. ■ ■ 

The royal afriis were attended with more success in 
South Carolina. Earl Cornwallis, who n6W^ conainaflded 
the troops in that quarter, obtained a signal vi^txiry over 
general Gates on the sixteenth of August. The action be- 
gan at day break : the Americans were much more nu- 
merous than the British, but numbers ^*ere of no advan- 
tage, as the ground, on which both armies kood, was ffiB> 
rowed by swamps on the right and left. J 

I'he attack was made by the British troops vrith great 
vigour, and in a few minutes it became general along the 
vrhole line. It was at this time a dead calm, the air was 
hazy, so that the smoke ocpa^oned so thick a darkness, 
that it was impossible for either party to see the effects of 
a very heavy fire, and well support^ on both sides^ The 
Britisli troops kept up a constant fire, or made use of 
bayonctfi as opportunities ofTei-ed ; and aftfer an obstinate 
resistance of tiirce quarters of an houv^ the Americans 
^vere thrown in(o confusion, and forced to give way in 
every quarter. The continental. troops behaved well ; but 
the militia were soon broken, and left the fonner to oppose 
the whole force of the Bntish ti*c6ps. 'Oet)eral Gates did 
r.ll in his power to rally them, but without effect : the 
regular troops under gener^U Gates retreated in good order ; 
hut the route of the nuiilia was so great, that the Biitish 
cavalry pursued them to the distance of tweiity-two miles 
irom the place where the action happened. The Americans 
lo3t one thousand in killed and wounded, and a like tms^ 
ber, it i3 said, taken prisoners; but the accounts arc |tet 
very accurate. 
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The Briti^Ii troops engaged in tbis action did not exceed 
J two thousand men, while the American army is said to have 
iamoiinted to six^ thousand, of which the greater pait was 
BiiUiia. Scv«n pieces of brass cannon, a number of coloure, 
and alJ the apipunition-waggons, were taken. The killed 
an(J "vyoundcd of the British troops amounted to two hun- 
dred and thirteen. Major*general Baron de Kalb, a Prussi- 
an officer in the American service, ^was taken prisoner, af- 
ter he had been mo^rtally wounded ; he had distinguished 
binoself in the course of the engagement by his gallantry, 
and received eleven wounds. - 

Lieutenant-colonel Tarletcn, who had greatly dislii;- 
guished' himself in this action, was detached the next day, 
with some cavalry and light infantry, to attack a party of A- 
mericans under the command of general Sumpter ; he exe- 
cuted this service with great military addrtss. lie had re- 
ceived certain intelligence of Sunipter's mo^xments ; an:l 
by forced and concealed marches, came up with, and sur- 
prized him, ill the middle of the day, on the eighteenth 
of tlie month, near the Catawba fords : the detaciiment 
uniier Sumpter was totally dispersed, amounting to seven 
hundred men ; one hundred and fifty were killed on the 
spot, and three hundred made prisoners ; two pieces of 
brass cannon, and forty-foui' waggons, were likewise 
taken. 

While the French fleet and army were blockaded at 
Rhode Island, by admirals Graves and Arbuthnot, with a 
fleet of ten sail of tlie line, and the Americans were brood- 
ing over their disappointments; the campaign of 1780 
having passed away m the noilhern states in successive 
and reiterated distresses ; the country exhausted, and the 
coniinental currency expiring ; the army inactive for 
want of subsistence : while these disasters were openly 
menacing tlie ruin of tht AmericaA cause, treachery was 
secretly undermining it. 

General Arnoljl, a distinguished officer, a native of 
Connecticut, who had been among the foremost to take 
up arms against "Great Britain, and widen the breach ^- 
tween the piH-ent state and the colonies : his distinguished 
luilitary talents had procured him every honour, a grate- 
ful countiy Goulcl bestow : he possessed,, and was in the 
full enjoyment of substantial fame : his country had not 
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only loaded him with honours, but forgi\'en his ciimes ; 
he, who had been prodigal of life in Ins country *s cause, 
was indulged in extraordinary dematids for his services. 
But the generosity of t?ie states did not keep pact with the 
extravagance of their favourite officer. His love of plea- 
sure produced the love of money i to attain which he sa- 
crificed his honour and duty. He made contracts, and en- 
tered into partnerships and speculation^,' which could not 
bear investigation. Thus embarrassed, a change of pol^ii- 
cal sides afforded the only probable hop^of evaditig- a scru- 
tiny, and bttlering his circumstances, and gratifying his 
favountc passions. 

The American army was stationed in the strong^ holds of 
the High Lands, on both sides of the North River ;^ Arnold 
was entrusted by general \yashington, with the command 
of West Point, a strong foitified post. This was called the 
Gibraltar of America, and* was buiit for the defence of the 
Noi th River. Rocky ridgfes risino; one behind another ren- 
dered it so' secure, that it could not be invested by a less 
number than twenty thousand men. ...Arnold being entrust- 
ed with the command, carried on a negociation with genc' 
rul Clinton, by which it was agreed, that Arnold should so 
arrange matters, that Clinton should be enabled to surprize 
West Point, and have the garrison so completely in his 
power, that the troops must cither lay down their arms, or 
be cut to pieces. ' 

The loss of this fort would have been severely felt, as 
it was (he repository of their most Valjaable stores. Sir 
Henry Clinton's aijent in this negoc?ation was Major An- 
dre, adjutctnt-general of the British arniy,. a young officer 
of uncommon merit ; nature had bestowed on him her 
choicest gifts ; he possessed many amiable and rare quali- 
ties ; his fidelity, his place, and character fitted him for 
this important business, but his high idba of candour, his 
abhorrence of duplicity, and nice sense of honor, made him 
Inject t)iose arts of deception which wad necessary to ac- 
complish its success. To favour the necessary commu- 
nication, the Vulture sloop of war had i^een previously 
stationed in th^ North River, as near to Arnold's poS{$ as 
cwas possible, without exciting suspicion;. A written cw- 
respondence had been carried on between Arnold mid 
^ ndre, under the fictitious names of Gustavus and Alider- 
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ft. A boat was sent at night to bring Major Andre to 
hore ; he was met by Arnold on the beach Avithout the 
losts of either army. As their business was not finished 

fore the dawn of day, which tnade it unsafe for Andre 
lo return to the Vulture feloop of war, he was persuaded by 
Arnold to lie concealed until the next night. He was than 
I conducted within one of the American posts, against Lis 
i previous stipulation, and knowledge, and continued with 
Arnold the following day. The next night tlTC boat-men 
refused to take him back, as the Vulture hud changed her 
position. The only pt*acticable mode of escape was by 
land to New York. 

To ensure success he changed his unirol'iln, which he 
bad hitherto worn under a surtout ; was furnished with a 
horse, and a pass Under the name of John Anderson, allow- 
ing him to go to the White Plains, or lower if he thought 
proper. He advanced alone, and undisturbed a great part 
of the way. And when he expected he was nearly out of 
danger, was stopped by three of the New York miiiua^ 
who,^vvith others were scouting between the poits of the 
two armies. Major Andre, instead of producing his pass, 
asked the man who stopped i.im " where he bcloni^cd to ?'* 
who answered '* to below*' meaning New York, lie repli- 
ed, " so do I," and declared iiimseif a British ofiicer, and 
desired he might not be detained. He soon found Lis mis- 
take* The captors proceeded to search him ; sundiy 
papers were found in his possession. These were secreted 
in his boots, and were in Arnold's hand willing. They 
containe<l exact returns of the state of the forces, ordnance 
at West Point, the artillery orders, and critical remarks on 
the works, &c.- 

Andre offered his captors a purse of gdd, and a new 
tmluable watch, if they would let hiitt pass ; and perma- 
nent provision, and future promotion, if they would ctin- 
vey and accompany him to New York. This was refused, 
and he was delivered a piisoner to colonel Janieson, w)>o 
commanded the scoluing purues. Andre stiJl assun.ed tl e 
name of John Anderson, and iisked leav^; to S'.n4 a letter 
to Arnold, to acquaint liim with his deltntion : tliis was 
granted, and Arnold immediately, upon the receipt of the 
letter, abandoned every thing, taid w^nl en bciiid the Vul- 
ture sloop of wap^ I 
F.f:> . J 
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Lieutenant-colonel Jameson forwarded, by an express^ 
all ihe papers found on Andre, together with a letter from 
that gentleman, avowing his name and rank, in which be 
endeavoured to shew that he did not come under the de- 
scription of a spy. The style of the letter was dignified, I 
without insolence. He stated, that he had held a corres- 
pondence with a person, by oixler of his general : that his 
intention went no further, than to meet that person on 
neutral ground, for the purpose of intelligence ; and that 
aj^auist his express stipulation and intention, heWas brought 
>vitliin the American posts, and had to concert his escape 
from them. Being taken on his return, he was betrayed 
into the vile condition of an enemy in disguise. He con- 
cluded with requesting, whatever his fate should prove, a 
decency of treatment might be observed, which would 
mark, that tliough unfoi'tnnate, he was branded with noth- 
ing that was dishonourable, and that he was involuntarily 
an impostor. 

General Washington referred the ease of major Andre 
to the decision of a board of general officers. On his ex- 
amination, he candidly confessed every thing relating to 
liiraself ; and particularly, that he did not come on shore 
under the sanction of a flag. The board did not exanune 
a single witness, but foiUided their report on liis own con- 
fession ; and finally gave it as their opinion, *< that major 
Andre ought to be considered as a spy ; and that agreea- 
hlv to the laws and usages of nations, he ought to suffer 
death.'^ 

Every exertion was made hj the royal commanders, and 
every plea that ingenuity and humanity could suggest, to 
save the life of Andre, biU without effect. Greene proposed 
delivering him up for Arnold ; biit tins could not be ac- 
ceded to by the Eiitish, consistent with principles of so\md 
policy. Andre, though superior to the terrors of death, 
Vr'ished to die like a soIdJcrT To obtein this favour, he 
wrote a letter to general Washington, fi-aiught with senti- 
ments of military dignity. General Washington did net 
thuik proper to grant tliis request ; but his delicacy was 
saved from the pain pf a negative denial. The guard 
wliich attended him in his confinement, marched with him 
to the place of execution. Major Andre walked with firm- 
ness, composure, and dignity, between two officers of his 
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guard, liis arm locked in theire. Upon seeing^ the prepa- 
rations at tiie fatal spot, he asked with some concern, 
" Must I die in this manner ?'* he was told it was una- 
voidable. He'^replied^ " I am reconciled to my fate, but 
npt to the mode :'* but soon added, " it will be but a mo- 
mentary pang." He ascended the cart with a pleasing 
countenance, and with a. composure which excited the ad- 
miration, and melted the h^irts, of the spectators. Their 
sensibility was strongly impressed, by beholding a well- 
dressed youth, in the bloom of life, of a peculiarly engaging 
person, mien, and aspect, devoted to immediate execution. 
He was asked when the fatal moment was at hand, if he had 
any thing to say : he answered, " Nothing but to request that 
you will witness to the world, that I die like a brave man." 
In a few succeeding iporaents the affecting scene was closed. 
To offer any further remarks upon the fate of this valua- 
ble and accomplished officer, would be unnecessary, as the 
w^orld has been sufficiently acquainted with every transac- 
tion respecting it. 

After the defeat of general Gates by Earl Comwallis, 
that nobleman exerted himself to the utmost, in extend- 
ing the progress of the British arms, and with consider- 
able effect. But one enterprize, which was conducted by 
major Ferguson, was unsuccessful, That officer had been 
very active in his exertions in the royal cause, and had 
taken great pains to improve the discipline of the loyal 
militia ; with about one thousand fourhundred of these, he 
made several incursiwis into the country. He was, how- 
every, attacked on the 7th of October, 1780, by a superior 
body of Americans, at King's mountain, and totally de- 
feated. One hundred and fitty were killed in the action, 
and eight hundred and ten made prisoners, and one thou- 
flVni five hundred stands of arms were taken. 

But the month following, lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, 
with a party of one hundred and seventy cavalry, attacked 
genei'al Sumpter, who is said to have had one thousand .men, 
at a place called Black Stocks, and obliged him to retire. 
Sumpter was. wounded, and about one hundred and twen- 
ty of liis party killed, wounded, and taken prisoners : about 
fifty of the British were killed and wounde4» 

On the third of September, the Mercury, a Congress 
packet, was taken by the Vestal, commanded by captaia 
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Kepple, neat Ntrwfoundland. On board tliis packet \ta# 
Henry Laurens, late president of Congress, who was 
bound on an embassy to Holland. He bad throv^-n Ms 
papers overboard, but the greatest part of them were re* 
covered, without receiving much damage. He was brought 
to London, and examined befbre the privy council ; in 
consequence of which, he was conniiitted a close pri-* 
soner to the tower, on a charge of high treason.' The 
contents of those papers, hastened the rupture which soon 
after took place, between Great Britain and Holland ; for 
among them was found, the plan of a treaty, between the 
United States of North America, and the republic of Hoi- 
land. 

On the first of January, 1781, the troops that were hut- 
ted at Morristown, called the Pennsylvania line, turned 
out, in number about one thousand three hundred, and 
declared they would serve no longer, unless their gjiev- 
ances were redressed. A riot ensued, in which an officer 
was killed, and some wounded* They then collected ther 
artillery and stores, and marched out of the camp. Aa 
they passed by the quarters of general Wayne, I>e sent a 
message to them, requesting them to desist, or the conse- 
quences might prove fataU They nevertheless proceeded 
on their march, till the evening, when they posted them- 
selves advantageously, and elected officers to command 
them ; they next day they marched to Middlebrook, and 
on the third, they reached Princeton, where they fixed thcif 
quarters. On that day, a fiag of tmce was sent to them 
from the officers of the American camp, with a mess*ige, 
desiring to be informed what were their intentions. Some 
alledi^ed they had served out the lime of tlieir enlistment,- 
and would serve no longer , and others declared they 
would not return, unless their grievances were redress(il. 
But they all at the same time protested, that they were 
not actuated by, motives of disafiection to the American 
cause. This they soon had it in their power to -make 
manifest, when general Clinton (v/ho was soon inform^ 
of the revolt, and hoped to dr^w tliem oyer for the British 
interest) sent two messengers with tempting offers to ttet 
purpose : these they disdainfully refused, and deliviipid 
up the messenj^ers to Congress. Joseph Reid Eftq. pre^- 
dint cf the state of Pennsylvamuj afterwards efiVctei :«•■• 
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accommodation ; those who had served out their full time, 
were permitted to return home^ and the others upon 
. ftatisfcictoi'v assurances that their grievances should be re- 
dressed, rejoined their countrymen in^ainns. 

To return to Nortfi Carolina, where lord Comwallis had 
begun (to make vigorous exertions in order to reduce thLt 
province, but was delayed by general Morgan and the 
troops under him, vrho attempted to tnake themselves 
masters of the valui£ible district of Ninety -Six. To prevent 
this, = his lordship dispatched lieutepant-f:olenel Tarletcn, 
vtdth three hundred cavalry, three himdred light infantry, 
the seventh regtmcnt, the first battalion of the seventy -firf;t 
regiment, and two three pounders, to oppose the progress 
of Morgan. The British commander had ftot the least 
idea of the success of the expedition. On the seventeenth 
of Jaiiuary, the royaldetachment catne up with the Amc* 
tkans under general Morgan i two, thircts of whom were 
fniliti:i : these were drawn up in a woodi at a place called 
the Cowpens, near Pscolet river.' The British, besides the 
advatrtageof field-pieces, had five to fbur 1h infantry, and 
more t!\an three to one in cavalry.' The attack was begun 
by the first line of infantry, consislitigof the seventh re- 
giment, an'd a corps of light infantry, with a troop of ca- 
valry placed in eagh flank. The first battalion of the se- 
venty-first, and tlie remainder of the cavalry, formed the 
reserve. The American line «oon gave way, aad the mi- 
litia quitted the field ; upon which the king's troops sup- 
posing victory certain, enguged with ardour in the pursuit 
and were thereby thrown into disorder : general Morgan's 
corps, who were supposed to have been routed, immedi- 
atel/faCed about, and discharged so heavy a fire upon the 
royal troops, as threw them into such confusion, that they 
were at length totally defeated by the Americans, Four 
hundred of the British light infantry were killed, wound- 
ed, or taken prisoners : jthe two field-pieces fell into the 
hands of the Americans, together with the colours of the 
seventh regiment ; and almost all the detachment of royal 
artillery were cut to pieces in defence of their colours. 
Colonel Tarleton then retreated to Hamilton's ford, near 
the mouth of Bullock's creek, with part of his baggage, 
having destroyed the rest. This stroke was sensibly felt 
by lord Comwallis. 
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The care ^f collecting the remains of Tarleton'^s corfis^ 
now principally employed his thoughts^ as well as to en- 
deavour to form a junction with gen^l Leslie, who had 
been ordered to march towards liim with a body of British 
troops, from Wynnesbofougb. Cfiiusiderable exeitions 
l^'ere then made by part of the army, to retake the prison^ 
ers, and intercept general Morgan*s corps on its retreat 
to the Catawba. But that oflBcer, by forced marches had 
crossed it tlie evening be£6;*e a g^eat j^ain^ which swelled 
the ri\'er to such a height as prevented the British from 
crossing lor several days j^ in which time the prisoners with 
their captors, had crossed. tlie Yadkin river, whence thej 
proceeded to the riv^- Oan, whicli they also passed ; and on 
the fourteenth of February reached Guilford court-house in 
Virginia. 

LorH Comwallis halted two days to collect flour, and rid 
himself of all unneaepsary incumbrances. Bein^ thus pre- 
pared, he march^through North Carolina with great ra- 
pidity, and pepetr^ted to the. extremities of that province, 
to the banks oi the river Dan : some skii*nushes ensued^ 
but he met witlino very considerable opposition. On the 
first of February, 1781, t\\t king's troops crossed the Ca- 
tawba, at M'Cowan's ford, where general Davidson, with 
a party of American militia was posted, in order to oppose 
thtiir passage, but he was killed by the first discharge ; the 
royal troops made good their landing,, and the militia re- 
treated. When lord <3ornwallis arrived at Hillsborough, 
he erected the royal standard, and invited by proclamation, 
all loyal subjects to repair to it^ ^md assist in the yestoratioa 
of order and good governinent He had been informed 
that the kint^'s friends were numerous in that part el the 
country ; but the event did hot confirm the truth of such 
inf(*rmation. The royalists were but few in number, or tieo 
timid to join the king's standard. About two hundred were 
proceeding to Hillsborough, to avow their^ attachment to 
the royal cause, under colonel Pylcj but tijpy were met ac- 
cidentally by a detachment of tiie American army, ^ho 
killed sevei'al. of them, as they were begging for quarter, 
without making the Jeast Resistance, General Greene, |a 
the meim while mis marching with great expedition v^^ 
the troops under his command, to form a junction "W^ 
other ATxserican corps, that he might impede the pros^^ 
of lord Comwallis. 
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General Greene having effected a junction on the tenth 
of March 1781, with a regiment of continental troops, and 
two large bodies of militia from Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, was resolved to attack the British troops under lord 
ComwalKs. fThef accordingly marched on the twelfth, 
and oii the fourteenth arHved at Guilford. Lord Corn- 
WaHis was apprized of thte designs of the American gene- 
ral ; as they approached nearer to each other, a few skir- 
mishes between the advanced parties took place. On the 
fifteenth, lord Cornwallis proceeded with his whole force^ 
to attack the Americans on their march, or in their en- 
canapment. About foitr miles from Guilford, the advanced 
guard of the British army, commanded by colonel Tarle- 
ton, were met by lieutenant-colonel Lee's di>dsiony with 
ivhonrt he had a. severe skirmish, and It^ks obliged to make 
a precipitate retreat. The country in. which the action 
liappened is a perfect wilderness, excepting some few field* 
interspersed. ■ > 

The American army was posted on a rising gr6und, 
about a mile and a half from Guilford court-house ; it was 
-drawn 4ip in three lines, the front composed of the North 
Carolina militia, under the command of the generals But- 
ier, and Eaton ; the second line of Virginia militia com- 
manded by the generals Stephens, and I^awson, forming 
two brigades ; the tthird line consisting of two brigades, 
one of Maryland, and the other of Virginia continental 
troops ; and a regiment of rifle men, under the command 
of Colonel Lynch, foniied a corps of observation, for the 
security of the right flank; lieutenant colonel Lee, with 
his legion, a detachment of light infantpy, and a corps of 
riflemen, under colonel Campbell, formed a corps of ob- 
servation for the security of their left flank. The attack 
oti the American arftiy, was made in tl?e following order, 
by the directions of lord Cornwallis. On the right the 
-regiment of Bose, and the seventy-first regiment, led by 
major general Leslie, and supported by the first battalion 
of guards ; oh the left, the twenty-third, and thirty-third 
regiments, led by lieutenant-colonel Webster, and sup- 
f3K)rted by tlie grenadiers, and second battalion of guards, 
commanded by brigadier-general O'Hati. The yagers 
aiid light infantry, rennained in a wood on the l($ft of the 
ordnance, rer^dy to act as circumstances might reqhire. 
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About two o'clock P. M. the attack began by a ttftr 
nonade, which lasted about twenty miniite3j when the 
action l>ecaine general. The American forces jinder colo- 
nels Washington, and Lee, were warmly engaged, and 
did great execution. Colonel Tarleton's. orders^ were; to 
keep the cavalry compact, and not to charge witii out posi- 
tive orders, except it Avas to protect any of the diAisighs 
from the most imminent danger of l>eing defeated. The 
woods were so thick, that the British could not make a 
free use of the bayonet. The second battalion of guards,, 
were the first that gained the cleur ground, near Guilford 
court-house, wlicre was a corps of continental infantry, 
superior in number ; these wtre formed in tlie opeq field, 
on 'lie left of the road. J)esiix)us of signalizing themselves, 
Ihev immediately attacked, and soon defeated them, taking 
two six pounders ; but, as they pursued the Americans 
with too much ardour to a wood) they were thrown into 
cgijfusion by a heavy fire, and were instantly driven into the 
field, by colonel Washington's dragoons, wiio recovered 
the two six-pounders. The American cavalry were aftcr- 
wards repulsed, and the two six-pounders, again fell into 
.the hands of the British. 

The Biitish having broken th^ second Maryland regi- 
ment, and turned the left flank of the Americans, got into 
the rear of tlie Virginia brigade, and were endeavouring tp 
gain their right, wifiich would have enclosed the whole of 
the continental troops ; a retreat v^^s immediately ordered 
by general Greene, which was conducted with good order 
to Reedy-Fork River, and they crossed the lord about 
three mil ts frQi?[j the field of . action, where th^y halt^. 
After the stragglers were collected, they retreated to the 
Ironworks about ten miles from Guilford, and encan^p- 
ed. The Americans lost their artillery and ammuniti(Mi- 
^waggons. 

Tl)e action lasted one hour anfl. a half, in which shoit 
space, according to the account of lord Cornwallis, there 
were of the British five hundred and, i|j|1^ty-two killeil, 
wounded, and taken prisoners. General G^g^ne, in^ his ac- 
count to Congress, gives an account of no more than three 
hundred and twenty-nine killed, v/ounded, and missing: 
but he gave no account of the militia, which was more 
than one hundred. Lieutenant-colonel Stewart was killttl 
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hi the action, and fieutenant-colonel Webster ; the cap- 
tains Schutz, Maynard, and Goodiiche, died of the wounds 
they received, and the brigadier-generals O'Hara, and 
Howard, and colonel Tarleton were wounded. The prin- 
cipal officer among the Americans killed, wak major An- 
derson, of the Maryland line, and the generals Stephens 
and Huger, were wounded. 

Notwithstanding general Greene's defeat, he endeavour- 
cd'to make some ftirther attempts against the king's forces 
in South Carolina. Lord Rawdon, an experienced and 
Tery gallant officer, was posted at Camden, with about 
eight hundred British troops and provincials. Greene ap- 
peared before that place, on the 19th of April, with a large 
body of continental troops, and militia. Despairing of suc- 
cess, should he attempt to storm the town, he therefore 
took such a position, as he imagined, would be likely to 
induce the enemy to make a sally from their works ; wlien 
he tliought he might attack thera with advantage. Greene 
therefore posted the Americans on an eminence, which 
was covered with wood, flanked on the left by an impassi- 
ble swamp. ^ 

On the morning of the twenty-fifth, Lord Rawdon 
marched out of Camden, and attacked Greene in his camp, 
who was compelled to give way, after making a vigorous 
resistance : he had been in hopes of defeating the Biitish, 
as he had chosen so advantageous a situation, and had -ft 
commanding superiority in point of number. The bravery 
of colonel Washington, was very conspicu6us in this acti- 
on ; he made two hundred of the Ent^lish prisoners, be- 
sides ten or twelve officeirs, before he perceived the Ame- 
ricans were retreating. The British had about one hundred 
killed and wounded, upwards of one hundred of the Ame- 
ricans were taken prisoners ; and acconjing to general 
Greene's account, there were one hundred and twenty -six 
Americans killed and wt)unded. The British, it was said, 
continued the pursuit tliree miles. 

After this action, the Am^icans retreated to Riigelv 
mills, twelve miles from Camllen. Lord Rawdon soon af- 
ter left that place, |javing first burned the jail, mills, and 
some private hpuses. 

Greene's next cxj)«dition was an attack upon Ninety 
Six, which h» Mteroptedtostorm,. but \yas rcpui3cd/\Tith 
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gi»eat bravery ; he then retired with his army behind th« 
Saluda river, a strong situation, about sixteen miles from 
Ninety Six. About this lime, major-general Phiiiips, and 
brigadier-general Arnold, made some predatory excursions 
into Virginia, and did consider^le damage, by destroying 
the Ameiican stores and magazines ; but the royal cause 
was not much benefited by such a waste of property. 

Lord Com^\aIlis after his victory over^neral Greene, 
at Guilford, proceeded as aforesaid, to Wilmington ; and 
on the twentieth of May, arrived at Petersburgh, in Virgi- 
nia. On the sixteenth of June, 1781, about six miles from 
Williamsburg, lieutenant-colonel Simcoe, with about three 
hundred and iifty of the queen's rangers, and eighty yagers 
mounted, were attacked by a much superior body pf Amci- 
ricans whom they i*epulsed with great gallantry, and suc- 
cess, making four officers, and twenty private men prison- 
ers. The loss of th^ Americans in this action, is said to 
have been ynorc tlian one hundred and twenty. Of the 
British only forty. 

On the sixth of July, an action took place near the Green 
Springs, in Virginia, between a reconnoitering party of 
Americans, under general Wayne, and a large party of 
jhe British army, under lord Comwallis, irt which the 
Americans had one hundred and twenty^seven killed and 
wounded ; and the Jpss of the royal troops is said to have 
been n^uch greater. 

In a variety of skirmishes about this time, the marquis 
de la Fayette distinguished himself. On the ninth of Sep- 
tember, general Greene defeated colonel Stuart, near the 
JSutaw Springs? ia South Carolina : it was an obstinate en- 
gagement, and lasted two hours. 

Lord CornivalUs now began to be sensible that Ms situa- 
tion in Virginia, was very critical ; the reinforcements and 
supplies being expected from Sir Henry Clinton (and with- 
out which he could not ensure himself success in his ope- 
rations) had not arrived.^ General Washington's miiitaiy 
movements were such a^ impressed on the mind of the 
British general, a fear that b|i designs were upon New Yot^ ; i 
he, therefore, thought it tdol^ajfiardous to send any large 
body of troops to the assistance ofiiis*ordslyp. 

Genertd Washington having thife, for a considerable 
lime^ kept Sii^ Henry Clinton in contmual ri||yn snid- 
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cfenljr quitted his camp at the White plains, crossed the 
Delawitre, and marched towards Virginia, with the design 
of attacking lord Comwallis. Sir Henry Clinton, about the 
same tim2, was miormed that the count de Grasse, with a 
large French fleet, was expected every moment in the Che^ 
6apeake, in order that he mijo^ht co-operate with general 
Washington. He immediately sent both by land and wa- 
ter, intelligence to lord Cornwallis ; and also sent him as-* 
surances, that he would either reinforce him, or make tlie 
most effectual diversion ill his power. 

On the twenty-eighth of August, Sir Samuel Hood, with 
& squadron from the West Indies, joined the squadron un- 
der admiral Greaves, before New York. They immecU- 
ately proceeded to the Chesapeake, where they arrived o;> 
the fifth of September, with nineteen ships of the line, 
when they found the count de Grasse anchored in the bay, 
with twenty -four ships of the line. The French admijal ' 
had previously landed a large body of troops, who imme- 
diately marched to join the American army under general 
Washington. On the same day the two fleets came to an 
engagement : on board the British fleet ninety were killed, 
and two hundred and forty -six wounded. Some of the 
ships were much damaged, and tlie Terrible, a 74 gun- 
ship, was so nluch shattered, that it was found most expe- 
dient to set her on fire. The two fleets continued in sight 
of each other for five days. 

At length the French fleet anchored within the Capes, 
so as to block up the passage. Admiral Greaves then 
held a council of war, in which it was resolved, that the 
fleet should proceed to New York, and the ships be put 
in the best state for service. Before the news of this ac- 
tion had reached New York, a council of war was held 
there, in which it was resolved that five thousand men 
should be embarked in the king's ships, and proceed to 
the assistance of lord Comwallis : but this resolution was 
rescinded, when it was known ihat the French were abso- 
lute masters of the Chesapeake. In another council it was 
resolved, that, as lord Cornwallis had provisions to last 
him to the end of October, it was most adviseable to wait 
for the arrival of admiral Digby, who was expect;id with 
three shte of tl^e line. 
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In the mean time the most effectual measures were 
adopted by general Washington for surrounding the British 
army under lord Comwallis. A large body of French troops 
were under tlie command of lieutenant-general the count 
de Rochambeau, with a large train of artillery. The Ame- 
rican forces were in number one thousand three hundred : 
eight hundred of whom were continal troops ; the 
whole under the command of general Washington. 

On the twenty-ninth of September, 1781, York Town, in 
Virginia, was corapleatly invested, and the British army- 
quite blocked up. The day following, Sir Henry Clinton 
wrote a letter to lord Cornwallis, containing assurances 
that he would do every thing that was in his power to re- 
lieve him, and some further information respecting the 
manner in which he intended to accomplish that relief. 
A duplicate of this letter was sent to lord Comwallis by 
major Cochran : that gentleman went in a vessel to the 
Capes, and made his way through the whole French fleet, 
in an open boat. He got to York Town on the tenth of 
October, and the next day had his head taken of? by. a 
cannon ball, as he was walking by the side of lord Com- 
wallis. The fate of this gallant oSker drew tears from the 
eyes of his lordsliip. 

After the return of admiral Greaves to. New York, a 
council of war was held, in which it was resolved, that a 
large body of troops should be embarked, and that exertions 
of both fleet and army should be made, in order to form a 
junction with lord Comwallis. 

Sir Henry Clinton, himself, with seven thousand troops, 
went on board the fleet, on the eighteenth. They came 
abreast of. Cape Charles, at the entrance of the Chesapeake, 
on the twenty-fourth, where they received intelligence 
that lord Cornwallis had been obliged to capitulate five 
days before. It was on the nineteenth that ,his lord- 
ship surrendered himself and his whole army, by ca|Mtu- 
lation, prisoners to the combined armies of America and 
France. , He made a defence worthy of his former fame 
for military achievements, btit was compelled to submit 
by imperious necessity, and superior numbers. The British 
prisoners amounted to upwards of six thousanil, but maiiy 
of them, at the time of suiTcnder, were |pcapabjiAj(^49l7> 
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The prisoners, cannon, and military stores, fell to the 
, Aniericdnsi except the seamen^ who, with the ship[ h g, 
found they were, by the articles of capittilation, to be de- 
livered up to the French. 

After this event the subjugation of the col6nfes was 
virtually given up. Some incon8ideral:)le skirmisher took 
place between the Refugees and the Americans, after- 
wards ; but were not of that importance as to merit a place 
in niiitory. 

On the fifth of May, 1/82, Sir Gkiy Carleton arrived at. 
New York, being appointed to tiie command of the British 
troops in North Anierica : soon after his arrival he wrote 
a letter to general W ashington, informing him that admi-* 
ral Digby, with himself, were appointed commissioners 
to treat for peace with the people of America. Another 
letter wa&sent, dated the second of August, and signed by 
Sir Guy Carleton and admiral Digby, in which they in- 
formed general Washington, that negociations for a gene- 
ral peace had commenced at Paris. Notwithstanding these 
favourable appearances, the Americans were jealous, that 
it was the design of thfe British court to disunite them, or 
induce them to treat of a peace separately from their idly 
the king of France. 

Congress, therefore, paased a resolution : that any man; 
or body of men, who should presume to make any »cpa- 
i»ate treaty, partial convention, or agreem<nt, ^ith the 
king of Great Britain, or with anyxommissioner, or com- 
missioners, under the croWn of Great Britain, ou^ht fo be 
treated as open and avowed enemies ot' the United States 
of America, and that those States could not with propriety 
hold any conference or treaty with ariy^ commissioners on 
the part of Great Britain, unless they sliould». as ii^preli- 
xnintiry thereto, either witliriraw theii; fl«ets and srmies, 
or in express terms acknowledge the Independence of the 
said States. On the thirtieth of November, 1782, the 
provisional articles of peace and reconciiintion between 
Great Britain and the American States Sveic si^^ned at 
Paris; by whioh Great Britain acknowledged the Inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of i- e Unitt o Sui^^ of America. 
Tiicse articles were ratified by a definitive treaty, Set»t m- 
ber the third, 1783* Jotm Aa^nis, jonn J^iy, um Benja- 
min Franklin, Esqrs, were ti»e gentlemen appointed* by 
© g 3^ 
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Cong^ssr to negociate this peace, on the part of America ; 
and two gentlemen Oswald and Hartley on the pajrt of the 
British. It ought to be remarked here, and known to 
every American citizen, that France repeatedly declared 
that her only view in assisting the Americans, was to di- 
minish the power of Great Britain, and thereby promote 
her own interest » that she officiously interfered in the 
proposed treaty between Spain and America by her en- 
deavours to circumscribe the latter within very narrow 
limits, proposing to deprive. the Americans of the r%ht 
of navigation cm the Mississippi, &c. 

Thus ended a long and unnatural contest, in which 
Great Britain expended many tnilUons of pounds sterlings 
lost thousands of her bravest subjects, and won nothing. 
America obtained her Independence, at the expense of 
many thousands of lives, and much treasure ; and ha^ 
suffered exceedingly in jt^e- religious and moral character 
of her citizens. - ;. 

The great influx of foreigners which poured into Ame- 
rica from all quarters, disseminated tlieir pernicious prin- 
ciples amongst the people. Infidelity spread like the 
plague, through the different states, and threatens the 
subversion of those sober manners, and that love of order, 
which the christian religion incufcates. 

The eighteenth of October 1783, Congress issued a 
proclamation, in which the ammies of the United States 
were applauded " for having displayed through tlie pro- 
gress of an arduous, and difficult war, every military and 
patriotic virtue^ and for which the tlianks of their country 
were given them.** They also ^leclared that such part (rf 
their armies as stood engaged to serve during the war^ 
should from and after the third day of November, be dis- 
charged from the said senicc^ The day preceding their 
dismission general Washington issued his farewell orders. 
The evacuation of New York took place about three week* 
after the American army, was discharged. For a twelve- 
month preceding, there had been an unrestrained com- 
miHiication between that city, though a Brhish gan-ison, 
and the adjacent country ; the bitterness of war had pas- 
sed away, and civilities were freely exchanged between 
those who lately were engaged in deadly contests, and 
sought for all opportunities to destroy each other. 
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As sooa as the royal army wat Ti^ithdrawn, general 
Washington and governor Clinton, with their suites, made 
a public entry into New York : a general joy was mani-r 
fested by th^ citizens on their return to their habitations, 
and in the evening there was a (Usplay of fire-works : they 
exceeded every thmg of the kind which had been seen 
in America. General Washington soon after took leave 
of his officers, they having been previously assembled for 
that purpose. Calling for a glass of wii)e he thus addres- 
sed them, "with a heart full of love and gratitude, I now 
take leave of you, I most devoutly wbh that your latter 
days may be as prosperous and happy, as your former ones- 
have been glorious and honourable/* 

He afterwards took an affectionlite leave of each of them t 
when this affecting scene was over, Washington left the 
room, and passed through the corps of light infantry, to 
the place of embarkation ; as he entered the barge, to 
cross the North nver, ho turned to his companions in 
glory, and waved his hat, and took a silent adieu. The 
officers who had followed him In mute procession, answer-* 
. ed his last signal with tears, and hung upon the barge 
which conveyed him from their sight, till they could no 
longer distinguish their beloved commander in chief. The 
general proceeded to Annapolis, the seat of congress, ta 
resign his commission. On his way thither, he delivered 
to the comptroller in Philadelphia, an account of the ex- 
penditure of all the public money he had ever received, 
This was in his own hand-writing j and every entry made 
in a very exact manner. The whole sum which passed 
through his hands during the war amounted only to four- 
teen thousand four hundred and seventy-nine pounds eigh- 
teen shillings and nine pence, sterling ; no sum charged or 
retained for personal services. 

The day on which he resigned his commission, a great 
number of distinguished personages attended the hiterest- 
ing scene, on the twenty-third of December, 1783 : h« 
addressed the president, Tlwmas MifEin, as follows : 

" Mr. President, 

The great events on which my resignation depended^ 
having at length taken place, I have now the honour of 
offering my sincere congratulations to Congress, and of 
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presenting mpielf before them to surrender into theif 
h*nds, the trust committed to me, and to claim the m- 
duJscei^ce of retiring from the service of my country. 

Happy in the confirmation of our independence and so- 
Tercignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
United States pf becoming a respectable nation, I resign 
with satisfaction ^he appointment I accepted with diffi- 
dence ; a diffidence in my abilities to accomplish so ar- 
diuuis a tcisk, wide Is however, was superseded by a confii- 
dence in the rectitude of our c^mse, the support of the 
, supreme power of the Union, and the patronage of Hea- 
ven. 

The strccessfuf termination of the war ha$ vcrific^'d tfec 
most sanguine expectations, and my gratitude for the inter- 
posi'ion of providence, and the assistance I have received 
from my countrymen, increases, with every rcfview of the 
»aomcntou« contest. 

While 1 repeat my obligation! to the army in general^ 
I should do- injustice to my own feelings not to acknow- 
ledge, in this place, the peculiar services, and distinguished 
merits of the pcrsons^wii^o liave been attached to my per- 
son during the wai* ; it Vas impossible the choice of con- 
fidential officers to compose my family should have been 
more fortunate : permit me, Sir, to rccomniend in parti- 
cular those who haVe continued in the service to the present 
moment, as worthy of the favourable notice and patronage 
of Congress. . 

I consider it a^ an indispensable duty to close this last 
solemn act of my official, life, by commending the interest 
of our dearest country tp the protection M" Almi^ht)- God^ 
and those who have the superintendence of them, to bis^ 
holy keeping. . 

iifaving now finished the work assigned me, I retire from 
the great theatre of action; and bidding an affisx^tionat^ fare- 
well to tiiis august b<)dy, untler whose orders I have long 
acted, I here offer my commission, and take my'fcave of 
all the employments of public life." 

To which the president made a suitable reply. Tht 
imuglcd emotions that agitated the minds of the specta- 
tors during this interesting and solemn sc^ne, were bey^oni 
desciipuon. 
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Immediately on resigning his commission^ general 
Washington " hastened with ineffable delights" (to use his 
own words) to his seat at Mount Vernon, on the banks of 
the Potowmac, in Virginia. 

The country now free from foreign force and domestic 
violence^ and in the enjoyment of general tranquillity, a 
proposition was made by Virginia to iail the other states, to 
meet in convention, for the purpose of digesting a form of 
government ; which finally issued in the establishment of a 
new constitution. Congress, which formerly consisted of 
one body, was made ^o consist of tMTo ; one of wliich wa» 
to be chosen by the people, in proportion to their numbers, 
the other by the state legislatures. Warm and animating 
debates took place on the pi'opriety of establishiag or re- 
jecting it. The ratification of it was celebrated in most of 
/the state* with elegant processions. 

The first congress under the new constitution met at 
New York in April, 1789. Though there were a great 
diversity of. opinions about the new constitution, aH were 
of piie mind who should be their chief executive officer. 
The people unanimously turned their eyes on the late com- 
mander in chief, as the most proper person to be their first 
president. Unambitious of any increase of honours, he 
had retired to his farm in Virginia, and hoped to be excu- 
sed from all further public service. But his country cal- 
led him hy an unanimous vote to fill the highest station in 
its gift. 

That pure and upright zeal for his eountry'is welfare^ 
which h^d uniformly influenced him to devote his time 
and talents to its service, again influenced him to relin- 
quish the more pleasing icenes of retirement, and induced 
him once more to engage in the important concerns of 
public iHe. The intelligence of his election was commu- 
nicated to him, while he was on his farm in Virginia ; 
he soon afver set out for New York : on his way thither, 
every expVcssion of respect, that a grateful people could 
bestow, was shewn him. Gentlemen of the first character 
and station, attended him from state to state. A day was 
fixed sooif after his arrival at New York, for l.i« taking 
the oath of office. In tho^ morning of the day appointed 
for this purpose, the clergy, of different deponiination^s, 
asseipbled their congregations in their respective places 
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of worship, and offered up prayers for the president aftd 
people of the United- States. About noon, a procession, 
followed by a multitude of citizens, moved from the pre- 
sident's house to Federal Hall. When they came wiihin 
a short distance of the hall, the troops formed a line on 
both Slides of the way, throu.y^h which the presidient and 
vice-president John Adams, passed hito the senate cham- 
ber. Immediately after, accompanied by both houses, he 
went into the gallery fronting Broad street, and before 
them and an immense crowd of spectators, took the oath 
prescribed by the constitution : which was administered 
by R. II. Livingston, the chancellor of the state of New 
York. 

During the performance of this ceremony, an awful 
silence prevailed. The chancellor then proclaimed him, 
President of the United States of America. This was an- 
nounced by the discharge of thirteen guns, and by the joy- 
ful acclamations of near ten thousand citizens. He then 
retired to the senate-chamber, where he delivered a speech 
to both houses : near the conclusion of which he renounced 
all pecuniary compensation. 

This memorable day completed the organization of theJ 
new constitutioUr The experience of former ages, as weH 
as of later times, has given many melancholy and fata! 
proofs, that popular goverments have seldom answered in 
praciice. The inhabitants of the United States are now ma- 
king the experiment. That they may succeed in asserting 
the dignity of human nature, and a capacity for self govern- 
ment, is devoutly to be wished, • 

llie appointment of general Washington to the presi- 
dency of the United States, was peculiarly fortunate ; he 
possessed such a commanding influence in the^ninds of 
the great bulk of the people, arising from a sm-c and 
well placed confidence in his patriotism and integrity ; that 
they, with cheerfulness acquiesced in all his tneasures for 
the public welfare ; and notwithstanding, that during his 
administration. Great Britain and France, were involved 
in a ruinous v^ar, and there were many partizans in Ame- 
rica, in favour of the latter, and would gladly have mate 
a common cause with l>er agaiilst Great Britain ; yet his 
firmness and sagacity, prevented the threatened eiiB, 
though they were encouraged by Genetj the ambassafer 
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from FrMicc, who openly, and in defiance of the govern- 
ment of the United States, attempted to commission 
American citizens to arm, and fit out vessels, to cruize 
against the British subjects. The president's proclamation 
enjoining a strict neutrality, was sanctioned by the great 
body of the people ; and the insolent ravings of Genet was 
taken no further notice of, than to ftirnish the different 
states with a fresh opportunity of expressing their con- 
tinued approbation and confidence, in his political mea- 
sures. 

When the term of his appointment as president had 
expired, he intimated to his friends, hib mtention to re- 
turn once more to his loved retirement ; he had even con- 
templated his farewell address, and was preparing to re- 
tire from the weight of public cares, when his country- 
men, apprehensive- for the public safety, in so critical a 
moment, united to implore him to desist from a resolution 
80 alarraing to their fears. Their interposition prevailed, 
and he again entered upon the arduous task, to the mani- 
fest satisfdction of every honest American ; but what made 
the task set more easy upon him, was, the assistance of 
eminent men in the executive department. The names of 
Adams, Hamilton, Pickering, WoUcott and othei's, are 
nances which will long be remembered with gratitude by 
posterity, when the envenomed tongue of detraction will 
be forgotten. In 1796, in the month of September, anew 
election was to take place, when the public was anxiously 
desirous, that general Washington would again accept the 
first office in their gift ; but his unalterable resolution was 
taken, to recede from the toils of state. His farewell ad- 
dress, contfidns such prudent and sound advice to his fel- 
low citizens, as shews that his country's welfare was still 
dear to his heart. 

" Friends and Fdlo'cO'-'Citizens^ 

The period for a new election of a citizen to adminis* 
ter the executive government of the United States, being 
not far distant, and the time actually arrived, when your 
thoughts must be employed in designating the person, 
who is to be clothed with that important trust, it appears to 
mie proper, especially as it may conduce to a more dtS- 
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tinct expression of the public voice, that I should now ap- 
prize you of the resolution I have formed, to decline being 
considered among the number of those, out of whom a 
Ohoice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be 
assured, that this resolution has not been taken without a 
strict regard to all the considerations appertaining to the 
relation which- binds a dutiful citizen to his country ; and 
that, in withdrawing the tender of service which silemce in 
my situation might imply, I am influenced by no diminu- 
tion of zeal for your future interest ; no deficiency of grate- 
ful respect for your past kindness ; but am supported by a 
full conviclioB that the step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the of- 
fice to wlne-i yoiir suffrages have twice called tne, have 
been an uniform sacrifice of inclihiition to th^ opinion of 
dut^, and to a deference for what wippeared to be your de- 
sire. I constantly hoped, that it would have been much 
earlier in my power, consistently with motives, which I 
was not at liberty to disregard, to return to that rctiremcnli 
from which I had been reluctantly drawn. The strength 
of my inclination to this, previous to the lasjL election, had 
even led to the preparation ©f an address to declare it to 
you ; but matui*c refi^ ction on the' then perplexed and cri- 
tical posture of our itff lirs with foreign nations, and the 
imanimous advice of persons entitled to my <:onfidence, im- 
pelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice, that the state of your concerns, external as 
well as internal, no longer rentiers the pursuit of inclinaticm 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty, or propriety ; and 
am p< rsuaded, whatever piirlivdity may be retained for ray 
services, that in the present circumstances of our country, 
you will not disapprove my deterniinution to retire. 

The impressions with whicl) I first undertook the ar- 
duous trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In 
the discharge of this trust, I will only say* that I have with 
good intentions, contributed towards the organization and 
adnfmistration of the government, the best exertions of 
wliich a very fallible judgment was capable. Nui une*m- 
(K:ious, in the outset, of the inferiority of my qutilificutioais, 
experience in my onn eves, perhiips still more in tbe epe» 
of others, has strengthened the motives tp difiidenG&' ef 
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Tfti^sei f ^ iTDcl ever}' day the increaising weight of years ad- 
monishes me more and more, that the shade of retirement 
Is as necessary to me, as it v/ill be welcome. Satisfied that 
if any circumstances have givtn peculiar value to my ser- 
vices, they were temporary ; I have the consolation to be- 
lieve, that while choice and prudence invite nie to quit the 
politioal scene, patriotism does not fbi-bid it. 

In looking forward to the moment, which is intended to 
terminate the career of my public life, my feelings do not 
permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that 
debt of gratitude whiftii 1 owe to my beloved country, for 
the many honours it has conferred upon me ; still more 
for the stedfast confidence with which it has supported 
me ; and for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of 
manifesting my inviolable attachment, by services faithful 
and persevering, though in usefulness unequal to my zeal. 
If benefits have resulted to our counti7 from these servi- 
ces, let it always he remembered to your praise, and as an 
instructive example in our annals, that under circumstan- 
cesin which the passions, agitated in every (Mrection, were 
liable to mislead, amidst appearances sometimes dubious, 
vicitisitudes of fortune often discouraging, in situations in 
which, not unfrequently, want of success has countenanced 
the spirit of criticism,, the constancy of your support was 
the essentiial prop of the efforts, and a guariintee of the 
plans by which they were effected....Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me to my grave,, as a 
•strong incitement to unceasing vows, that Heaven may 
-continue to you the choicest tokens of its beneficence ; that 
your union and brotherly affection may be perpetual ; that 
the free constitution, which is the work of your hands, may 
be sacredly maintained ; that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue ; that 
in fine, the happiness of the people of these states, under 
the -Aispices of liberty, may be made complete, by so care- 
ful y preservatir>n, and so prudent a use of this blessing, 
as will acquire to them the f^lory of recommending it to ap- 
plause, the affection and adoption of every nation which is- 
yet a Stranraer to it. 

Here, i>erbaps, I ought to stop ; but a solicitude for 
your welf.4''e, which cannot end hut with my life, and the 
rpprehension of danger, natural to that £oUcitude> urge- 
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me on an occasion like the present, to offer* to yout a»- 
lenm contemplations, and to rcconrimend to yeur frequent 
review, some seaiimcnts, which are the result of much re- 
flection, of no inconsiderdblc observation, and which ap- 
pear to me all-impoi-tint to the permanency of your feli- 
city us a people. These will be offered to you with the 
more freedom, as you can only see in them the disinter- 
ested warnings of a parting friend, who cim possibly r.ave 
no personal motive to biBs his counsel. Nor can 1 forget, 
as an encouragement to it, your indulgent reception of my 
sentiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty which every ligament 
of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to 
fortify or confirm the attachmeiit. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one 
people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is 
a main pillar in the edifice of your real independence, the 
support of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad ; 
of your safety ; of your prospeiity ; of that very liberty 
wlucli you so hignly pi4ze But as it is easy to foresee, 
that from different causes, and from different quarters, 
much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to 
weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth ; as this 
is the point in your political fortress against which the bat- 
teries of internal and external enemies will be most con- 
stantly atid actively (though often covertly and insiaioiisJy) 
directed, it is of infinite moment, that you should propeHy 
estimate the immense value of your national union, to your 
collective and Individual happiness : that you should che*- 
rish a cordial, habitual, and immov«?able attachruent to it ; 
accustoming yourselves to think and sjieak of it as ot the j 
palladium of your political safety and pix)sperity ; watch- 
in^; for its preservation with jealous anxiety ; discuumeri 
nuncing whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it cai| 
in an event be abandoned : and indignantly ffx>wnin^ upoi 
the fii^t dawning of every attempt to alitnuie any portioi 
of our country from the rest, or tf) enfeeble the sacred tiej 
Viiicli now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy an] 
interest. Citizens, by birth or choice, of a comnion coun 
try* that country has a right to conctntf*ate your iffcciionl 
The name of •fwe; /car?, which belongs to you, ill yourDal 
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tional capacity, "must always exalt the just piide of patriot^ 
ism, more than any appellation derived from local discri- 
miiicitions. With slight shades of diflfcrt nee, you have the 
same religion, manners, habits, and political principles. 
You have in a common cause fought anu triumphed to- 
gether : the independence and liberty you possess are the 
-work of joint councils and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
sufferings and sliceesses. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to your sensibility, are greatly out- 
iveiglied by those which apply more immediately to your 
interest. Hei^e every portion of our country finds the mots 
CQmmanding motives for carefirily guarding and preserving 
the union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, 
protected by the equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, great addit ional re- 
sources of mariiiine and commercial enterprize, and pre- 
cious materials of manufacturing industry. I'he South, in 
the same intercourse, benefitting by the agency of the 
North, sees its agriculture grow, and its commerce ex- 
pand. Turaing partly into its own channels the seamen 
of tiie North, it finds its. particular navigation invigoi-ated ; 
and while it contributes in different ways, to nourish and 
increase the general mass of the national navigation, it 
looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength to 
which itself is unequally adapted. The East, in a like in- 
tercourse with the West, already finds, and in the progres- 
sive improvement of interior communications, by land and 
"water, will more and more find a valuable vent for the 
commodities which it brings from abroad, or manufactures 
at horoe^ The .West derives from the East, supplies re- 
quisite to its gi'owth and conifort ; and what is perhaps of 
still grtjater consequence, it must of necessity owe the secure 
enjoy men^t of indispensable oz^//i'/* for its own productions, 
to the weiglU, influence, and the future maritime strength, 
of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an indissolu- 
ble community of interest as one naUon.... Any other tenure 
by which the West can hold this essential advantage? whe- 
ther derived from its own separate strength, or from an 
apostajte and unnatural connection with any foreign power, 
jmust be intrinsically precarious. 
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WhPiC tl>en every part of our country thus fetfe en im- 
mediate and particular interest in Union, all the parts 
combined cannot Lil to find in the united mass of means 
and efibrts, greater strength, greater resource, pi'opordon- 
ably greater security fix)m extcnutj dangtjr, a lesd fiequent 
interruption of their peace by foreign nations ; and what 
is of inestimable value I they must derive from Union an 
exemption from those broila and wars bcttr'cen themselves^ 
>vhich so frequently afiiict neighbouring countries, not 
-tied togetlicr by the same government; which their owiv 
rivalships alone would be sufficient to produce, but which 
opposite foi^ign alliances, attachments and intrigues would 

stimulate and embitter Hence, likewise, they will avoid 

the necessity of those over-grown military establishments, 
which under any form of governn>ent are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as paiiicularJy hos- 
tile to Republican Liberty ; in this sense, it is that your 
Union ought to be connideiHrd as a main prop of your liber- 
ty, and that the love of the one ou^ht to endear to you the 
preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the ccr- 
linuance of the Union as a primary object of> patriotic de» 
sire.... Is there a doubt whether a common government 
can embrace so large a sphere ?....Let expeiience solve it. 
To listen to mere speculation in such a case were crinxiual. 
AVe are autlK}rized to hope that a proper organization of 
the whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments for 
the respective sub-divisions, will tlTord a huppy issue to 
the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experi- 
ment. With such powerful and obvious motives to Uniw), 
aifecling all parts of our country, while experittnce sbsjil 
not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will al- 
ways be reason to distrust the patriotism of those^ who,i(L 
any quarter, may endeavour to weaken its bands. i 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb otir 
union, it occurs as matter of serious concern, that aay 
ground should have been furnished for charactc rising 
parties by Geografi/tlcal discriminations, " JSTorihern ^ftj 
Southern^ Atla?itic and Western ;" whence deslgniiig n^n. 
may endeavour to excite a belief, that there is' a iStel 
dilTerencs of local iatercst a!id view^ One of tlie exj^oA- 
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ents of party to acquire influence, within particular clistiict% 
Is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of oilier di:itiict?* 
You cannot shield yourselves too much againts the jea-f 
lousies and heart-burnings, which spring from these nas-'- 
representations : they tend to render alien to each ether 
those who' ought to be bound together by fraternal afiec- 
tlon. The inhabitants of our western country have latcl/ 
had an useful lesson on this head : they have seen, in ther 
tiegociation by the executive, and in the unanimous ratifi- 
cation by the Senate,- of the treaty with Spain, and in the 
universal satisfiaction at that event, throughout the United 
Sates, a decisive prooC^how ttnfounded were the suspicions 
propagated among them, of the policy in the general go- 
vernment and in the Atlantic states unfriendly to theii: 
interests, in regard to the MisHsaipfn t they have been 
witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that with Great 
Britain, and that with Spain, which secure to them every 
thing they cduld desire, in respect to our foreign relations, 
towards confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of these advantages 
on the Union^ by which they were procured ? Will they 
ftot henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such there are, 
vfho would sever them from then' brethren, and connect- 
them with aliens ? - 

To the efficacy' and permanency of yolir union, a go* * 
vemment for the whole is hidispens'«ble-^No alliances, 
however strict, between the parts, can be an adequate 
substitute ; they rafust inevitably experience the infractions 
and interruptions, which all alliances, in all times, have 
experienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have 
improved upon your first essay, by the adoption of a con-* 
Stitution of government, better calculated than your former, 
for an intimate union, and for the efficacious management 
of your common concerns. This government, the offspring. 
of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upoiv- 
fiill investigation and mature deliberation, coniplctely fi-ce 
in its princijples, in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and containing, within itself, a pro- 
vision for its own amendment, has a just ckim to your crn- 
fidence and your support. Respect for its authority, com- 
pliance with its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
4tities enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true Lidsrt^^- 
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The basis of our political system is the right of the people 
to make and to alter their constitution of government; but, 
the constitution which at any time exists^ till changed by 
an explicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sacred- 
ly obligatory upon nil. The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to establish government, presupposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the established go- 
vernment. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combi- 
nations and associations, under whatever plausible charac- 
ter, with real design to direct, controul, counteract, or awe, 
the regular deliberations and actions of the constituted 
authorities, are destructive of this fundamental principle, 
and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize faction, to 
give it an artificial and extraordinary force ; to put in the 
place of the delegated will of the nation, the will of a party, 
often a small hut artful and enterprizing minority of the 
community ; and according to the alternate triumphs of 
different parties, to m£ikc the public administration the 
mirpor of the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of 
faction, rather than th^ organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans digested by common councils, and modified by mu- 
tual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above de- 
scription majTnowipnd then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of lime and things, to become potent 
engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled, 
men, will be enabled to subvert the power of the people, 
and to usurp for themselves the reins of government ; des- 
troying afterwards the very engines which have lifted them 
to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your government, and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, hot 
only that you steadily discountenance irregular oppositions 
to its acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its principles, however 
specious the pretexts. One method of assault may be 
to effect in the forms of the constitution alterations which 
vfill impair the energy of the" system, and thus to under- 
mine what cannot be directly 6verthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invitt?d, remember that 
time ^d habit are at least a§ oecessary to fix the true 
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character of governments, as of other human institutions ; 
that experience is the surest standard, by which to test 
the reai tendency of the existing constiliiion of a country ; 
that facility in changes upon the credit of mere hypothesis 
and opinion, and remember, especially, that for the efficient 
management of your ^common interest, in a country so 
extensive as ours, a government of as much vigour as is 
consistent with the perfect security of libeity, is indispen- 
sable. Libeity itself will find in such a government, with 
powers properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guard- 
dian. It is indeeed little else than a name, where the go- 
vernment is too feeble to withstand the enterprizes of 
faction, to confine each member of the society within the 
' limits prescribed by the laws, and so mauuain all in the 
secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and 
property, 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in 
the state, with a particular reference to the founding of 
them on geographical discriminations. Let me now take a 
more comprehensive view, and warn you, in the most 
solmn manner, against the baneful effects of the spirit of 
party, generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the human 
mind. It exist under different shapes in all governments, 
more or less stifled, controuled, or repressed ; but in those 
of tiie popular form, it is seen in its greatest rankness, and 
is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination ©f one faction over another, 
sharpened by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dis- 
«ention, which, in different ages and countries, has perpe- 
trated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful des- 
potism...*But this leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries, wljich 
genersjty resOlt, griidually incline the minds of men to 
seek security and repose in the absolute power of an indi- 
vidual : and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing 
faction, more able' or more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation, 
on the ruins of public liberty. 

Without. looking forward to an extremity of this kind, 
(which nevertheless ought not t^ be t nUrely out of sight) 
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tliC common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party 
arc sufticient to make it the interest and duty of a wise peo- 
ple to cUscourii^^e and restruin it. 

It serves always to district the public counsels, and en* 
feeble the public administration. It agitates the community 
with ill-louncltd jealousies and fabe alarms ; kindles the 
animosiiy of one part against another ; foments occasion- 
ally riot and insurrection. It opens the door to foreign 
iiiflu'.nce and corruption, which find a facilitated access 
to the government itself, throut^li the channels of party 
passions. Tiuis the poiicy and the will of one country are 
subjected to the policy and will of another.^ 

There is an opinion, that parties in free countries are 
useful checks upon tlie administration of the government^ 
and serve to keep alive the si>iiit of liberty . This, within 
certain limits, is probably true ; and in governments of a 
nionarcliical cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, if 
not with favour, upon the spirit of party. But in those 
-of the popular character, in governments purely elective, 
it is a spirit not to be encouraged; From their natural ten- 
dency, it is certain there will always be enough x)f that 
spirit for every salutary purpose. And thefe being constant 
danger of excesa, the effort ought to be^ by force of pub-^ 
He opinion, to mitigate and assuage, it. A fire not to be 
quenched ; it demands an uniform vigilance to prevent its 
Ijursting into a flame, lest instead of w^arming, it should 
consume. ^ 

It is important likewi&e, tlidt the habits of thinking in a- 
free country should inspire caution, in those entrusted 
with its administration, to confine themselves witl.in their 
respective contsitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise 
of their powers of one department, to encroch npon 
another. The spirit of encroaehment tends to consolidate 
tlie powers of all the departments in one, and thus to- 
create, whatever the form of govemmenf, a real despc-- 
tism. A just estimate of that love of power, and prone-* 
ness to abuse it, which predominates in the human hearty 
is sufficient ta satisfy us of the truth of this position. The 
necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political : 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different deposi-- 
tories, and constituting each the guardian of the public 
Weal agsdnst invasions by the others^ has been- evioced hf 
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«xt>criirients ancient and modern; sorae of theminouf* 
eoimtry, and under our own eyes. To preserve themy 
must be as necessary us to institute them.' If, in the 
opinion of the people, the dibtribuiicn or modificaiion of 
the constittitional powers be in any pardcular wrong, let it 
be connected by an amendment, in a way which the con- 
stitution designates. BtU let there be no change by usur- 
pation ; for though this, in one instance, may be the in* 
strument of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. The precedent must al- 
ways greatly overbalance in permanent e\il, and pdrtial 
•r transient benefit which the use can at any time yield. 

Of ail the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispensable sup- 
I>orts. In vain would that man claim the tribute of patrio- 
tism, who should labour to subvert these great piljai s of 
human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, eqwally with the pious 
man, ought to respect and to cherisji them. A volume 
could not trace all their connexions with private and pub* 
lie felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the security 
for property y for imputation, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths, which are the instruments of 
investigation in courts of justice ? And let ns with caution 
indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Wimtever may be conceded to their.ilu- 
jcnce of refined^education on minds of peculiar structure ; 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect, thatnadon-- 
al moraiicy can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It'is subbtantiUiy true, that virtue or moralily is a ne- 
cessary spring of popular government. The rule indeed 
extends \\iih more or less force to every species of free 
government. WIjo that is a sincere friend to it, can look 
with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation 
' of the fabric ? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general dillnslon of knowledge. In prc- 
poriion as the structure of a goverament gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, 
dxeiish public credit. One method of presermg it, is to 
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"Use it as sparingly as possible ; avoiding the occasions of 
expe-nce by cultivating; peace ; but rememberini^ also, tbat 
timely disbursements to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbui^sements to repel it j avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in time of 
peace, to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars may 
have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon pos- 
terity (he burthen which we ourselves^<43ght to bear. The 
execution of these maxims belongs to our representatives ; 
but it is necessary that public dpinion should co-operate. 

To facilitate to them the performance of their duly, it 
is essential that you should practically bear in mind, that 
towards the payment of debts there niust be revenue ; 
that to have revenue, there must be taxes ; that no taxe» 
can be devised that are not more or less inconvenient and 
Unpleasant ; that the intrinsic embarrassment inseparable 
from the selection of the proper objects, (which is always 
a choice of difficulties) ought to be a decisive nnotive, for 
candid construction of the conduct of the government in 
makinij it, and for the spirit of acquiescence in the mea- 
sures for obtaining revenue, Which the public exigencies 
may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towai^ all nations ; cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all : religioii and morality 
enjoin this conduct ; and can it be, that good policy docs 
not equally enjoin it ? It will be worthy of a free, enlight- 
ened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence. Who c-^n doubt, that in the course of time and 
things, the fruits of such a plan would lichly repay any 
temporary advantages, which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it ?.,..Can it be, that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a nation, with its virtues ? 
The experiment at least, is recommended by every sen- 
timent which ennobles human nature... Alas I is it render- 
ed impossible by its vices ? . 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essen- 
tial than thiit permanent, inveterate antipathies against 
particular nations, and passionate attachments for others, 
should be excluded ^ and that in the place of them, just 
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ttid anucablc feelings towards all should be cultivated. 
The nation which indulges towards another an Jiabitual 
hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or its affection, either of 
vrhich is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its 
interest. Antipathy in one nation against another, disposes 
each more readily to offer insult and injury, lo lay hold of 
iiiight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and untract- 
able, wtien accidental or trifling occasions of dispute oc- 
cur* 

Hence, frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed and 
bloody contests... .The nation, promted by ill-will and re- 
scue ment, sometimes imixls to war the government, con- 
trary to the best calcuUtions of policy. The ?^overnment 
sometimes panicipuies in the national propensity, and 
adopts throujijti passion, what reason would reject ; at 
Other times it makes tt)e animosity of the nation subser- 
vient to projects of hostility, instigated by pride, ambition, 
and otiier sinister and pernicious motives, i he peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of nations, has been 
the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation, for 
another, produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vourite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
common mtcrest, in cases where lo real common interest 
e^tists, and inr;ising into ene the eiimities of the other, be- 
trays the former into a particip ition in the quarrels and 
wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or justi- 
fication. It leads also to concessions to the favourite ivi- 
tion of privileges denied to olliers, whicli is apt doubly to 
injure U^ nation makin^^ the concessions ; by unnecessa- 
'rily parting with what ought to have been retained ; and 
by exciting jealousy, Ul-will, and a disposition to retaliate, 
in the parlies from whom equal privileges are witnlield : 
and it gives to ambitious, corrupted or deluded citizens 
■who devote themselves to the favourite nation) facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interest of their own rountry, with- 
out odium, sometimes even with popularity; gilding with 
the appearances of a virtuous sense of obii^^ation, a com- 
mendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable zeal 
for public good, the base or foolish compliances of am- 
bition, corruption, or infatuation'. 
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As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable tray8> 
«uch attachments are particularly alarming, to the en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How many opportuni* 
ties do they afford to tamper with domestic factions, to 
practice the arts of seduction, to mislead public opinion, 
to influence or awe the public coimcils i Such an attach- 
ment of a small or weak, towards a ^reat and powerful 
nation, dooms tlic former to be the satellite of the other. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I con- 
jure you to btlieve me, fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a 
free people ought to be coiutantly awake ; since history 
and experience prove, that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of republiccOi government. But that 
jealousy, to be useful must be impartial ; else it becomes 
the insirument of thevery influence to be avoided, instead 
of a detence against it. Excessivq partiality for one 
foreijijn nation, and excessive dislike of another, cause 
those whom they actuate to see the danger only on one 
side, and serve to veil and even to second the arts of in- 
fluence on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the 
intrigues of the favourite, are liable to become suspected 
and odious ; while its tools and dupes, usurp the applause 
and contidence of the people to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
nations, is in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little fioUttcal connexion as possible. So far 
AS we have already formed engagements, let them be ful- 
£ile<l with perfect good faith. ...Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, ^'hich to us. have 
none,* or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
esseniially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicisritudes of her politics, or the or- 
"dinury combinations or collisions of her friendships, or en- 
mities 

Our detached and distant situation, invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course. !f we remain one people. 
Under an efficient g-overnment, the period is not far off, 
wiieU v/e may defy materii j injury from external anrioy* 
ance : w| eu we may take swell .in attiavJe as will cusc 
tha neutrality, we mi\y at any time resolve upon, to bt 
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<S€rupuloiisIf respected; when belligerent nations, under 
the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not 
lightly hazard the giving U9 provocation ; when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation ? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Eu- 
rope, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humour, or ca- 
price ? 

*Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alli- 
ances, with any portion of the foreign world : so far, I 
mean, as we are now at liberty to do it : for let me not be 
understood as capable of patronizing infidelity to e^cisting 
engagements. I hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty is always the best 
policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be 
observed in their genuine sense. , But, in my opinion, it is 
unnecessary, and would be unwise, to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable esta- 
blishments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies. 

Harmony and liberal intercourse with all nations, are 
recommended by policy, humanity and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an equal and impar- 
tial hand ; neither seeking nor granting exclusivt favours 
or preferences ; consulting the natural course of things ; 
diffusing and diversifying, by gentle means, the streams ©f 
commerce, but forcing nothing ; establishing, with powers 
ISO disposed, in order, to give trade a stable course, to de- 
fine the rights of our merchants, and to enable the govern- 
ment to support them ; conventional rules of intercourse, 
the best that present circumstances and mutual opinion 
will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from time to 
lime abandoned or varied, as experience, and circumstan- 
ces shall dictate ; constantly keepiaj-!; in view, that 'tis folly 
in one nation to look for disinterested favours from 
another ; that it must pay with a portipn of its independ- 
ence, for whatever it may accept undtjr tKat character ; 
that by such acceptance, it may place itself in the cgzidi- 
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tion of having given equivalents for nominal favours, smd 
yet of being reproached with ingratitude for not giving 
TDore. rhere can be no greater error than to expect, or 
calculate upon real favours from nation to nation. *Tis an 
illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of 
an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will 
make the strong and lasting impression I could wish ; that 
they will controu! the usual curi*eni of the passions, or 
prevent our nation from running the course which has 
hitherto marked the deStiny of nations : But, if I may even 
flatter myself, that they may be productive of some partial 
benefit, some occasional good ; that JLbey may now. and 
then recur to them, to moderate tlie fury of party rspirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patriotism ; this hope 
will be a full recompense for the solicitude of your wel- 
fare, by which they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my ofBcial duties, I have 
been guided by the principles that have been delineated, 
the public records and other evidences of my conduct 
must witness to you and to the world. To myself, the 
assurance of my own conscience is, that I have at least 
believed myself to be guided by th^m. 

In relation to the stillrsubsisting war in Europe, my 
proclamation of the twenty-second of April, 1793, is the 
ii>dex to my plan. Sanctioned by yoiu* approving voice, 
and by that of your Representatives in both Houses of 
Congress^ the spirit of that measure has continually 
governed me , uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After dejiberate examination, which the aid of the best 
lights I could obtain, 1 was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, had a right to 
take, and was bound in duty and interest, to take a neutral 
position. Having taken it, I determined, as far as should 
depend upon me, to maintain it, with moderation, perse- 
verance, and firmness. 

The consideraUons witli respect the right to hold this 
conduct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I 
ijjfill only observe, that according to my undei^standing of 
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ih« matter, that right, so far from being denied by any of 
the belligerent4)owers,; has been virtually admitted by all. 
The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, 
without any thing more^ from the obligations which justice 
and humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is 
free to act^ to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity, towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct, 
will best be referred to your own reflections and experi- 
ence^ With me, a predominant motive has been to endea- 
vour to gain time to our country, to settle and mature its 
yet recent institutions, and to progress without interrup- 
tion, to that degree of strength and consistency, wliich is 
necessary to giv» it, humanly «pealdng, the command of 
its own foitunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administra- 
tion, I am unconscious of intentional error : I am, never- 
theless, too sensible of my defects not to think it probable 
that I may have committed many errors. Whatever they 
Tnay bcy I fervently beneech the Almighty to avert or mitU 
gait this eviU. to which they may tend. Is/iall also carry with 
Tne the hofie that my country will never cease to view them 
with indtUgence i and that after forty -Jive years of my life 
dedicated to its service^ with an ufiright zeal, the faults of 
incompetent abilities will be consigned to obUvion, as myself 
must soon be to the mansions qfrest. 

Relying on its kindness in this, as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man, who views in it the natural soil of himself and 
his progenitors for several generations ; I anticipate with 
pleasing expectation, that retreat, in which I promise 
myself to reahze, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of 
paitaking, in the midst of my fellow-ociiizens, the benign 
influence of good laws under a free government ; the 
ever favorite object of my"" heart, and the happy reward, 
as I trust, of our mutual cares, labours and dangers." 

He resigned with pleasure, the seat he had filled with 
so much honour and applause, to his successor, and re- 
tired to his Farm at Mount Vernon, where he remained 
tranquilly, in possession of those rural delights which were 
most congenial to his natural inclination. 
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While he was thus peacefully enjoying the evening of 
life, he was again supplicated to assist his country. The 
insults and aggressions received from France, threatened 
fin appeal to arms. All eyes were open to the luie com- 
mander in chief, as the only person that ought to be ti*ust- 
ed with the command of the army. He felt himself im- 
plicated as an American, in the national honour, and ac- 
cepted of the important charge. 

This was the last official act, of this Father of his coun- 
try. On the fourteenth of December, 1799, he departed 
this life, at his seat at Mount Vernon, in the sixty -eii^iith 
year of his age, after having reaped a full harvest of gioiy. 

General Washington was about six feet in height, his 
eyes were grey, but full of animation : his countenance 
serene and expressive, not disposed to the frequent indul- 
gence of mirth : his limbs muscular and well proportion** 
cd. Majestic and solemn in his deportment. It has been 
asserted, that he was never seen to smile duiing the vg- 
volutionary war. He generally expressed himself >vith 
perspicuity and diffidence, but, seldom used more woixis 
tlian were necessary for the elucidating of his opinion. He 
had the urbanity of a gentlemaft, without the pageantry of 
pride ; he qualified denials in so kind a manner* that a 
disappoii^ment carried no sting^long with it. 8uch was 
the great Washington -I Where will Anierica find his 
^qual ? ' • 



THE END. 
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